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PREFACE 


Tue text upon which the present translation is based 
is that of I. Bekker (1822) ; but I have not hesitated 
to introduce such alterations and corrections as the 
fresh manuscript evidence and detailed linguistic 
study of the last hundred years have made necessary 
or probable. The critical apparatus, while by no 
means exhaustive, will, I hope, prove full enough to 
enable the reader to appreciate for himself the rela- 
tive value of the principal sources from which the 
text of Antiphon and Andocides derives. Of the 
surviving fragments all those are printed which 
possess any historical or literary importance. It 
appeared beyond the scope of the present volume to 
include isolated words quoted by the ancient lexico- 
graphers as grammatical rarities. These are readily 
accessible in existing editions of the two authors and 
are of no interest to the genera] reader. In regard 
to the translation itself I need say only that I have 
aimed at being both accurate and readable, but am 
fully conscious that I have too often failed to be 
either. I should, however, like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking many friends for their sugges- 
tions and advice, particularly the present Warden 
of Merton, Sir John Miles, whose critical acumen 
and long experience of comparative law have re- 
peatedly saved me from error; Mr. R. G. C. Levens, 
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my former tutor, who has put me still further in his 
debt by reading much of the translation in proof and 
offering valuable criticisms; and Professor H. T. 
Wade-Gery, who has always been ready with advice 
upon the many historical problems presented by 
Antiphon. I must also express my gratitude to the 
proprictors of the Bibliotheca Teubneriana for their 
courteous permission to reprint, as it stands, Thal- 
heim’s text of the first four columns of the papyrus 
fragments of Antiphon’s Ilepi rijs peraordcews, to- 
gether with his critical apparatus. 

K. J. MatpMent 
«lugust 1940 


THE. MANUSCRIPTS 


ANTIPHON.—When Bekker published his edition 
of the Attic Orators in 1822, he relied upon four 
manuscripts for the reconstruction of the text of 
Antiphon. These manuscripts were : 


(1) Crippsianus (Brit. Mus. Burneianus 95), 


thirteenth century A JA 
(2) Laurentianus, fifteenth century . .B 
(3) Mareianus, fifteenth century 3 By Oe 
(4) Vratislaviensis, sixteenth century . hay A 


The contents of all four, were the same, viz.: 
Andocides, Isaeus, Dinarchus, Antiphon, and Lycur- 
gus, together with a number of short pieces attributed 
to Gorgias, Alcidamas, and others. While regarding 
A, the earliest, as of the first importance, Bekker held 
that B, L, and Z. represented an independent, if 
inferior, tradition, and they consequently occupy a 
prominent place in his critical apparatus. In 1829 
Dobson collated yet another ms. from the British 
Museum, the fifteenth century Burneianus 96 (M), 
and attempted to show that it must rank at least as 

high as Bekker’s B, L, and Z. It has since been con- 
clusively proved, however, that B, L, Z, and M derive 
from one another in the order B L M Z, and that B 
itself is wholly dependent upon'A.? All four there- 

2 Cf. Jahrb. f. ee 1877, p. 673, hte xvii. ee . 385, and. 
Rhein. Mus. xl., p. 387. 
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fore lose their claim to the respect shown them by 
their early editors. But the supremacy of A itself 
has been seriously challenged since attention was 
drawn by Maetzner in 1838 to an Oxford ms. of the 
late thirteenth or early fourteenth century, now 
known as N (Bodl. Misc. 208). N, it is clear, is 
independent of A, though closely related to it—both, 
in fact, may be descended directly from a common 
archetype—and is of equal importance for the deter- 
mination of the text. In the present edition the 
evidence of both mss. has been allowed full weight ; 
neither shows a marked superiority over the other, 
and the choice, not infrequently offered, between 
two equally acceptable variants, must depend less 
upon the ms. in which each occurs than upon the 
intuition of the editor and his conception of what 
Antiphon could or could not have written. Both 
mss. have been corrected by more than one hand. A 
contains corrections both by the copyist himself (A 
corr.), which generally find confirmation in N and are 
clearly derived from a common archetype, and also 
by a second hand (A corr.) These last are not so 
certainly based upon ms, authority and cease abruptly 
at § 84 of the De Caede Herodis. In N the corrections 
are of the same twofold character. The copyist has 
himself revised his work from the original (N corr.), 
while here and there a later hand or hands can also 
be deteeted at work (N corr.) ; these later correc- 
tions in N, however, are the merest conjectures and 
can be of little use in the reconstruction of the text. 


ANDOCIDES.—Here again the edition of Bekker 
rested upon A, B, L, and Z, with the addition of 
Ambrosianus D 42 sup. (Q), a fourteenth century 
paper manuscript containing the last two speeches 
xii 
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of Andocides and the first two of Isaeus. Q, while 
independent of A, must be ranked below it. It is 
occasionally of use in supplying an omission in A, and 
is valuable as in the main confirming A’s readings ; 
but it has suffered from well meant attempts to 
smooth out the roughness of Andocides’ style at the 
cost of accuracy and contains frequent lacunae. In 
effect, then, A remains our principal authority for the 
De Pace and In Alcibiadem, and our sole authority for 
the De Mystertts and the De Reditu. Once again it 
seems possible to distinguish the work of two cor- 
rectors. The first is clearly the copyist himself. The 
second, who uses a slightly darker ink, but is other- 
wise almost identical with the first, differs from the 
A corr.’ of Antiphon in that he is clearly making his 
corrections from the same original as the copyist. In 
view of the close correspondence between the two 
hands, both will be referred to without distinction 
as A corr. 
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LIFE OF ANTIPHON 


AnTiPHoN was born either shortly before or shortly 
after the year 480.7 He died at about the age of 
seventy in 411. Thus, like his younger contem- 
poraries, Thucydides and Socrates, he saw the swift 
growth of the Athenian empire, its brief brilliance, 
its inevitable decline; and, like them, he was in- 
fluenced profoundly by the release of those energies 
of the spirit and the intellect which, even in his 
lifetime, made Athens the focus of Hellenic culture. 
Of his family little is known ; but the fact that his 
grandfather had been a devoted supporter of the 
Peisistratidae ° is significant of the political traditions 
which he was brought up to respect. The state- 
ment that his father, Sophilus, was a sophist © can 
hardly be more than an unlucky guess, as he must 
have been an old man before the full force of the 


® Sources for life of Antiphon: Thucyd. viii. 68, 
[Plutarch], Vit. X Or., Philostratus, Vit. i. 15, Photius, cod. 
259. Of these the two last are derived from the Pseudo- 
Plutarch, who drew in his turn upon Caecilius of Calacté 
writing in the Augustan period. Many of the statements of 
the Pseudo-Plutarch, Philostratus, and Photius are vitiated 
by the confusion which existed in ancient times between 
Antiphon the orator, Antiphon the sophist, Antiphon the 
tragic poet, and a fourth Antiphon put to death by the 
Thirty Tyrants. 

> Tlepi ris peracrdcews, fragment 1. 

¢ [Plutarch], § 2. 
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sophistic movement was felt at Athens; and when 
we are told in addition that Alcibiades was among his 
pupils, it is hard not to believe that he has been 
confused with Socrates. Antiphon himself, however, 
must early have become interested in the new culture 
which made its first appearance with the visit of 
Protagoras of Abdera to Athens c. 450 and thrust its 
roots ever deeper during the succeeding generation. 
But his gifts were not those of a Hippias or Prodicus; 
he was no encyclopaedist. He concerned himself 
solely with the possibility of reducing the rules of 
effective speaking to an ordered system ; and it is 
thus with the Sicilians, Corax, Teisias and Gorgias, 
that he has the closest affinity. We hear of a Téyvy 
or rhetorical handbook written by him *; and, if the 
evidence of Plato is to be trusted, he opened a school 
in Athens, where those who wished .to succeed in the 
courts or Assembly could benefit by his Empertenee 
and research. 

How soon Antiphon began to win a reputation for 
himself in this field is not known.¢ It is likely enough 
that he became prominent before the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War. But more important is the 
fact that he was at the same time composing speeches 
for others to deliver in both the law-courts and the 
Assembly ; for it is in his activity as the first of the 
Aoyoypépo.? that the explanation of the vast, but 
subterranean, influence which he later came to exert 


* See fragments, p. 308. 

> Menevenus 236 a. 

* The reference to his ¢rAapyupia in the Peisander of Plato 
Comicus ([Plut.] § 16) would seem to show that he had gained 
notoriety for high fees by circa 420 at the latest, ut is 
otherwise of no help. 

# [Plut.] § 4, Diod. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 365. 


ANTIPHON 


in Athenian politics is largely to be sought. By up- 
bringing and predilection he was an uncompromising 
opponent of democracy ; and his oratorical genius 
was always at the service of that compactly organized 
minority which, though it seldom came into the open, 
strove ceaselessly to undermine the supremacy of 
the Demos. All too little is known of the activities 
of the oligarchic éra:petas before their brief triumph 
in 411; but it is at least clear that they made a 
practice of championing the subject-states of the 
Empire against the oppression of the democratic 
imperialists, and lost no opportunity of exposing 
the shortcomings of the popular government in its 
domestic administration. It is thus of some signifi- 
cance that among the lost speeches of Antiphon there 
should occur two in which he defends allied states 
against Athens,? and that among those which survive, 
one, the Choreutes, should give prominence to the 
corruption of the officials of the democracy, and a 
second, the Herodes, should attempt to clear a native 
of Lesbos of the charge of murdering an Athenian 
citizen. 

But it was during the critical period which followed 
the defeat of the Sicilian expedition that Antiphon’s 
great .opportunity came. In the spring of 411 
Peisander arrived in Athens from the army at Samos 
with the news that Alcibiades would secure the sup- 
port of Persia against Sparta on condition that the 
popular government was suppressed. Antiphon’s 
plans were laid and his organization was perfected. 
The democrats, on the other hand, were in despair 
and their inability to resist was assured by the 


° On the Tribute of Samothrace, On the Tribute of Lindus. 
See fragments, pp. 290-292. 
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news that the army at Samos was in favour of accept- 
ing the Persian terms. Without violence and with- 
‘out bloodshed the existing Council and Assembly 
were superseded by a new Council of Four. Hundred 
and a purely nominal Assembly of Five Thousand, 
and Athens was completely under the control of the 
oligarchs. , At last the end for which Antiphon had 
worked so long and so patiently was achieved ; ‘but 
he was destined to benefit but little by his success. 
Not only had Peisander and his associates already lost 
their hold over the army at Samos, but a serious split 
occurred within the Council of Four Hundred itself 
between the extremists, among whom Antiphon was 
prominent, and the moderates, led by Theramenes 
and Aristocrates.. Finally, in May the extremists 
were forced to appeal to Sparta for help; and a 
delegation left Athens consisting of Phrynichus, 
Antiphon, and ten others. The result of the appeal 
is not known ; but popular feeling in Athens was by 
now thoroughly outraged, and on the return of the 
delegates Phrynichus was assassinated and the Four 
Hundred deposed. Most of the extremists fled for 
their lives; but three stood their ground, among 
them Antiphon. He was a disillusioned and a bitterly 
disappointed man ; the work of years had gone for 
nothing ; and he could expect little mercy from a 
government which counted him among its most 
dangerous enemies. Yet when facing the court with 
his companions on a charge of treason,* he delivered 
the greatest defence made within living memory by a 


* The decree of the Boulé, committing Antiphon, Arche- 
tolemus and Onomacles for trial, has been preserved by the 
seudo-Plutarch, as has the official text of their condemna- 

tion. Both will be found printed in full on pp. 314-317. 
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man on trial for his life.* Of that defence we have 
the merest fragments ; but they are enough to show 
that even at this last hour that proved mastery of 
device and expression of which Thucydides speaks ® 
did not desert him. In spite, however, of his attempt 
to justify his conduct, he was found guilty and 
condemned to death. The Eleven executed the 
sentence ; burial was refused to his corpse ; and his 
house was rascd to the ground. 


® Thucyd. viii. 68. > Ibid. 
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PROSECUTION OF THE STEP- 
MOTHER. FOR POISONING 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue facts with which the Prosecution for Poisoning is 
concerned may be summarized as follows. A certain 
Philoneos entertained a friend to dinner at his house 
in Peiraeus. His mistress served them both with wine 
after the meal. | The wine, it’seems, was poisoned ; 
and Philoneos died instantaneously, while his friend 
fell violently ill and died three weeks later. ‘The 
woman, who was a slave, was arrested, tortured for 
information, and executed. 

The occasion of the present speech was the re- 
opening of the case some years afterwards by an 
illegitimate son of the friend. In obedience to his 
father’s dying command (érioxyy1s), he charges the 
father’s wife, his own stepmother, with the murder 
of her husband and of Philoneos. The stepmother’s 
defence is conducted by her own sons, the prosecutor’s 
half-brothers. The line of attack chosen by the 
prosecution is that the mistress of Philoneos was 
merely an accessory to the crime: the principal 
had been the stepmother, who had previously made 


2 'The stress laid upon the prosecutor’s extreme youth 
(§§ 1, 30) makes it impossible to suppose that he is the 
legitimate son of an earlier marriage. He has brought the 
case as soon as he was eligible to do so; and had his half- 
brothers been younger than he, they would have been 
debarred by their age from appearing for the defence. 
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a similar, but ineffectual, attempt to murder her 
husband. é 

It has been suggested ‘that the speech was never 
intended for actual delivery in a court of law, but that 
it is simply an academic exercise in the manner of the 
Tetralogies. The reasons advanced for this are the 
complete inadequacy of the prosecution’s case from a 
practical point of view, the absence of witnesses, and 
the seemingly fictitious character of the proper names 
which occur. However, a brief consideration of the 
structure and contents will perhaps be enough to show 
that we have here what is almost certainly a genuine 
piece of early pleading. 

The case for the prosecution rests upon two things: 
a carefully elaborated narrative of the planning and 
execution of the murders, and the development of a 
single argument to the detriment of the defence, the 
argument that the accused must be guilty, because 
the defence has refused to allow the family slaves to be 
questioned under torture about the previous attempt 
to poison the husband. The refusal, it is assumed, 
means that the stepmother was guilty of that 
attempt, and this fact furriishes in its turn a strong 
presumption, if not proof, of her guilt in the present 
instance. 

This is quite unlike the Tetralogies, where no 
emphasis is laid on the narrative, the minimum of fact 
is given, and the writer obviously regards the speeches 
for the prosecution and defence as an opportunity for 
demonstrating the possibilities of a priori reasoning 
and sophistry when a case has to be presented to a 
jury. It is scarcely credible that the present speech, 
if composed for the same purpose, should contain so 
circumstantially detailed a narrative, and at the same 
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time be limited to but a single argument in favour 
of the prosecution. On the other hand, its peculiar 
meagreness becomes intelligible if it is assumed that 
the case was historical but, owing to the circumstances 
which set it in motion, extremely weak. 

Thus, a man lies dying from the effects of the wine 
which he drank when dining with a friend ; the fact 
that his friend died instantaneously convinces him 
that they have both been poisoned. He has been on 
bad terms with his wife for some time, and only 
recently caught her placing something in his drink. 
He suspected her at the time of trying to poison him ; 
but she avowed that it was merely a:love-philtre. 
The incident remains in his mind, and the fact that 
his wife is acquainted with the girl who served his 
friend and himself with wine at dinner leads him to 
conclude that she has made a second attempt upon 
his life, this time with success. He therefore sum- 
mons his son and solemnly enjoins him to prosecute 
the wife for murder. The son is bound to carry out 
the command ; but unfortunately there is not a scrap 
of evidence to show that his stepmother was concerned 
in his father’s death. The one possible source of 
information was the supposed accomplice who ad- 
ministered the poison; and no amount of .pressure 
had induced her to say anything to incriminate any 
second person whatsoever. Hence he has to make 
what play he can with the imaginary account of the 
planning of the crime given him by his father, He 
tries to shift attention to the earlier attempt at 
poisoning which failed; but the defence refuses to let 
him question the family slaves about the facts. Thus 
he is reduced to emphasizing as strongly as possible 
the damning implications of the refusal... That is why 
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the speech necessarily takes its present unsatisfactory 
form. On the assumption that the prosecution was set 
in motion entirely in deference to the father’s é7i- 
oxnyts, both its unconvincing argumentation and the 
absence of witnesses become intelligible. 

If this is.the truth, there is a strong probability that 

the stepmother is innocent. Had she been implicated 
in any way, it is difficult to believe that the taAAaxy 
of Philoneos would not have tried to shift the blame 
on to her when faced with torture and death. The 
refusal of the defence to allow an examination of the 
slaves is not in itself evidence of guilt : slaves could 
not be relied upon to adhere to the truth under 
pressure ; and to refuse to hand them over was the 
obvious course, in spite of its drawbacks. 
' The evidence of the proper names which occur in 
the speech does not affect the above interpretation. 
There are only two: Philoneos and Clytemnestra. 
Philoneos is well authenticated as an Attic name by 
inscriptions ranging from the fifth century to the third 
and by a reference in the ’A0. Tlo4.* to an Archon so 
called in the age of Peisistratus. The fact that the 
Philoneos of this speech lived in Peiraeus ® and may 
thus have had some connexion with shipping is an 
intelligible coincidence. Clytemnestra (§ 17) occurs 
in a corrupt passage which should almost certainly be 
emended to give it a purely metaphorical sense. 

If, then, the speech was more than an academic 
exercise, before what court was it delivered ? Prob- 
ably the Areopagus, which tried cases of wilful 
murder. Admittedly, the defendant was charged, 


* ’AQ. Tloa. xvii. 1. For a list of the inscriptions referred 
to cf. Kirschner’s Prosopographia, s.v. 
> See note on § 16. 
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not as having caused her husband’s death immedi- 
ately, but as having procured it through the agency 
of an accomplice ; and the law of homicide, as we 
know it in the last quarter of the fourth century,® 
distinguished between wpagis and PovAcvors, assign- 
ing mpafis to the cognizance of the, Areopagus, 
BodAevors to that of the Palladium. But this proves 
nothing of fifth century procedure ; and the evidence 
of the speech itself, which treats the defendant, no 
less than the zaddaxy, as a goveds,® suggests rather 
that contemporary practice made no distinction 
between principal and agent. 

There remains the question of authorship. Ancient 
tradition unanimously regarded the ‘speech as the 
work of Antiphon; and it is supported by the evi- 
dence of language and style. Here there are none of 
those peculiarities of diction which must make the 
authorship of the Teéralogies a matter of doubt ; and, 
although such evidence cannot be stressed, the re- 
currence in both the Herodes and the Choreutes of a 
form of argument used in the present speech ¢ points 
likewise to a common origin for all three. Critics 
who follow Schmitt 4 in treating the Prosecution for 
Poisoning as apocryphal rest their case almost entirely 
upon the intuitive conviction that it is unworthy of 
Antiphon. But, as he himself would remark, avtds 
éxaotos tovrov xpate?. The crudity of the speech, no 
less than its Gorgian assonances and rhythms,* are 
better explained by the assumption that it is a pro- 
duct of Antiphon’s early years. 


@ °AQ. TloA. lvii. 3. > 9. §§ 2, 6, 20, et passim. 

© Compare §§ 11-12 with Her. § 38 and Chor. § 27. 

4 De oratione in novercam ne Antiphontis fertur, Fulda, 
1853. * Of. §§ 5 sub fin., 22, 27 init. 
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§§ 1-4. Appeal to the jury for sympathy. 

§§ 5-13. Conclusions to be drawn from the fact 
that the defence had refused to hand 
over their slaves for examination. 

§§ 14-20. Narrative of the crime. 
§§ 21-31. ea ee a repetition of the arguments used 
.» din §§ 1-13. The half-brother who is con- 
ducting the defence is bitterly attacked 
for his behaviour, and fresh emphasis is 
_ laid on the guilt of the stepmother. There 
‘is, strictly speaking, no formal peroration., 
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{111} DAPMAKEIAX KATA THE MHTPYIAZ 


1 Néos prev Kat daretpos Sixdv Eywye ert, Sewads Sé 
Kal daépuis €xee oe Tept Too mpdypyatos, & avOpes, 
Tobro pev ef emoxypavtos rob matpos émefeABeiv 
Trois adtob povedou pi) émééerut, roiro Sé et én- 
eftdvre dvayKxaiws éxer ols Hxiora éxphy év Siadopa 
KataoThvat, GdeAdois ouotatpios Kal pntpt ddeA- 

2 ane a) ‘yap 7oxN Kat‘ avtol obrot nvdyKacav uot 
mpos tovTous attods Tov ayadva Karaorivat, ots 
elxds Fv TO prev revedre rn aeaREES vevéaBae, TO 
&” éme€vdvre Bonfovs. viv 8é tovTwv tavavria ye- 
yérnrat adbtol yap obro. kabeoraow avriSixor Kal 
goviis, ws Kat éyw Kat » ypady Aéyet. 

3 Adopa: 8 tyudv, d dvdpes, dav émdeiEw e& éem- 
Bovdfjs Kai mpoBovdfs tiv TovTwv pnrépa dovéa 
ovoav Tob yperépov matpds, Kal pz) atra€ aAAG Kai 
moddKs dn Andbeicay tov Odvarov tov éxetvou 
én’ atrodapw pnyavwpérny, Tinwpioa mpdrov 





* ie. the charge as formally registered with the BacAevs 
(ef Choreutes, §§ 38, 41 ff.). The action itself was of course 
a dixn ddvov. 
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Nor only am I still too young to know anything of 
courts of law, gentlemen ; but I am also faced with a 
terrible dilemma. On the one hand, how can I dis- 
regard my father’s solemn injunction to bring his 
murderers to justice ? On the other hand, if I obey it, 
I shall inevitably find myself ranged against the last 
persons with whom I should quarrel, my.half-brothers 
and their mother. Circumstances for which the de- 
fence have only themselves to blame have made it 
necessary that my charge should be directed against 
them, and them alone. One would have expected 
them to seek vengeance for the dead and support 
the prosecution ; but as it is, the opposite is the 
ease: they are themselves my opponents and the 
murderers, as both J and my indictment ¢ state. 
Gentlemen, I have one request. If I prove that my 
opponents’ mother murdered our father by malice 
aforethought, after being caught not merely once, but 
repeatedly, in the act of seeking his life,® then first 


> A natural rhetorical exaggeration. The proof does not 
in fact occur as promised; but there is no good reason 
for supposing that the speech is therefore incomplete. In 
the circumstances outlined in the Introduction such a proof 
would have been impossible. 
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[112] peev rots vopows ois tyertépois, ods mapa TaV 
Oedy Kai trav mpoydven SiadeEdpevot Kara Td adTd 
éxeivors mept THs KaTapndioews Siedlere, dev- 
tepov 8 éxeivy TH TeOvnKdTt, Kal dua uot pdvw 

4 droAcheyspevw BonOijoa. tyets yap poe avay- 
Kaiot. ots yap éxpqy TO pev TeOvedr. Tyswpods 
yevéabar, enol 5€ BonPovs, obrot Tob pév TeOvedros 
dovis yeyernvrar, euot 8 avridicor Kabeordar. 
apos Tivas obv €\On tis Bonfovs, H mot THY KaTa- 
duyiy momoetas ao 7 mpos tas Kat 76 

dikauov ; : 

5 Oavpdlw 8 éywye Kal tod ddeAgod, Hytwd more 
yrdpny éxwy dvridicos Kaléarnke mpos ene, Kai 
ef vopiler todTo evodBeray elvar, TO THY myTEpa jr} 
mpododvar. éyw 8 yodpae moAd dvoowwsrepov 
elvar ddeivar tod TeOvedtos Tiy Tyswplav, dhAws 
ré Kal TOD pev ex mpoBovAfjs dxovaiws amobardvros, 

6 THs Sé' Exovotws ék mpovolas admoKrewdons. Kai 
ov Tob76 ie épei,’ ws ed otdev dre ove! dméxrewev 
4} majtnp adtob rév marépa Tov yuérepov: ev ols 
pev yap abt@ efovola Av adds eidévar mapa ris 
Bacavov, odk 70éAncev: ev ols 8 od Hv mulécbar, 
robr’ adbto mpoddupyhy. Kalroe adtd Tobro éxpiv, 
5 Kat éyd) zpodKadovpny, mpobupnPfvar, dmws 7d 

7 mpaxbev 7% dAnbas® éwezeADeiv. pun) yap spodoyovv- 
Tov Tav avdparddwv otrés 7 eb €ldds av ar- 
edoyeiro Kal dvréomevde mpos eye, Kal 4 pType 
adrod dmij\Aakro av tavrns THs airias.  drou 
dé uy OeAncev Edeyxov trovjoacbar Ta&v weTpay- 
pévwv, mas mepi y dv ode HOédnoE nvbéabat, 
éyywpel abt® rept tovtwr €id€var; [mas obv repi 
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avenge the outrage against your laws, that heritage 
from the gods and your forefathers which enables you 
to sentence the guilty even as they did ; and secondly 
avenge the dead man, and in so doing give me, a 
lonely orphan, your aid. For you are my kin; those 
who should have avenged the dead and supported me 
are his murderers and my opponents. So where is 
help to be sought, where is a refuge to be found, save 
with you and with justice ? 

I am at a loss indeed to understand the feelings 
which have led my brother to range himself against 
me. Does he imagine that his duty as a son consists - 
simply in loyalty to his mother? To my mind, it 
is a far greater sin to neglect the avenging of the 
dead man ; and the more so since he met his doom 
as the involuntary victim of a plot, whereas she 
sent him to it by deliberately forming that plot. 
Turther, it is not for my brother to say that he is 
quite sure his mother did not murder our father ; for 
when he had the chance of making sure, by torture, 
he refused it; he showed readiness only for those 
modes of inquiry which could yield no certainty. 
Yet he ought to have been ready to do what I 
in fact challenged him to do, so that an honest in- 
vestigation of the facts might have been possible ; 
because then, if the slaves had admitted nothing, he 
would have confronted me with a vigorous defence 
based on certainty, and his mother would haye been 
cleared of the present charge. But after refusing to 
inquire into the facts, how can he possibly be certain 

, of what he refused to find out ? [How, then, is it to be 


1 xaizoe todTd y’ épet Thalheim, coll. §§ 8 et 28.°°” 
2 Gre odx Cobet: d7e y’ odk codd. 
3 GAnOas scripsi, auct. Thalheim: dAnOés codd. Alii alia. 
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ToUTWY, rh) duxdlovres, acne eixds cidévat, wy ye 
THY GAnPevav ovK ctAnde;*] 

8 Ay more amrodoynoecbat pwede poor; eK pev yap 
Tis TeV dvdpamadey Baodvou rai) woe 6 Ort ody olov 
iT ay abr h owbivar, ev be 7h pay Bacavobjvat 
jyetro Thy owrnpiay elvat: TH yap yevopeva. év 
Tovr@ ddavicBivar @nOnoav. mas odv edopka 
avTOpLWpoKWS eOTAL paoKey ed «ldévat, ds ovdK 
nOednoe cadas mvbéc8ar eyob eBedovros TH Se- 
KatoTaTy Bacdvy xXpijoacbat mept Tobrov Tob 

9 mpdypatos; Todto pev yap 70éAnca pev® 70. TOU- 
Tey avSpdmroda Bacavioat, a our7det Kal mporepov 
Ty yovaika TavTny, pntépa Se ToUTW, TH TATpL 
TB Terepyy bavarov pnxaveperny dapdxors, 
Kal Tov marépa elAngddra én” adrodeipy, TavTny 
Te ovK ovoaY dmapvov, aay ovK ent davdry pac- 

10 kovoay dtddvar dN’ ent didtpots. dia odv Tabra. 
éyw Bdcavov TovavTny 0€dyoa momoacBat mept 
avrTav, ypdipas év ypappateim & emarTe@pat THY 
yuvaika, TavTnV. Bacavoras 5é atrovs Tourous 
éxéAcvov yiyvecBae €uob mapdvros, iva py dvay- 
xaldpevor a a eyes emepwreany® Aéyouev—aan’ efrjpre 
pow tots ev TH ypoppatetw xpiobat- kai aur 
por TobTo TEK[T|pLOV dixarov yeveobar,' ort 6phas 
Kal Sucaiws PETEpXOpat Tov povea Tod maTpos—et 
8é drapvor yiyvowro 7) Aéyotev 7) Guodoyovpeva, 

1 ads obv . . . elAnge secl. Schoell, qui alterius esse recen- 
sionis vestigium coniecit. mds . . . «Svar om. iN; 
2 yOéAnoa per Bake: 0cAjoaper codd, 


3 exepwrany Jernstedt : emepwrd m7} codd. 
© yevéoPar eval, coll. Chor. § 27: éora codd. 








* See critical note. 
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expected, gentlemen of the jury, that he should be 
sure of facts about which he has not learnt the 
truth ? 7] 

What reply does he mean to make to me? He was 
fully aware that once the slaves were examined under 
torture his mother was doomed ; and he thought that 
her life depended upon the avoiding of such an 
examination, as he and his companions imagined that 
the truth would in that event be lost to sight. How, 
then, is he going to remain true to his oath as 
defendant,® if he claims to be in full possession of 
the facts after refusing to make certain of them by 
accepting my offer of a perfectly impartial investiga- 
tion of the matter by torture? In the first place, 
I was ready to torture the defendants’ slaves, who 
knew that this woman, my opponents’ mother, had 
planned to poison our father on a previous occasion as 
well, that our father had caught her in the act, and 
that she had admitted everything—save that it was 
not to kill him, but to restore his love that she alleged 
herself to be giving him the potion. Owing, then, to 
the nature of the slaves’ evidence, I proposed to 
have their story tested under torture after making a 
written note of my charges against this woman; and 
I told the defence to conduct the examination them- 
selves in my presence, so that the slaves might not give 
forced answers to questions put by me. I was satis- 
-fied to have the written questions used ; and that in 
itself should afford a presumption in my favour that 
my search for my father’s murderer is honest and 
impartial. Should the slaves resort to denial or make 


> A curiously loose expression. The oath taken by both 
parties in cases of murder was always a Suspooia (ef. § 28), 
never, as here, an dvrwpocia. 
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ANTIPHON 


<7 Bdoavos)' avayxdlor 7a yeyovdra Karnyopeiv: 
avrn yap Kal rods’ Ta: evdh “mapecxevacpevous 
Aéyew tadnOH Karnyopety womjoer. us 
11 Kaérou ed of8d y’, et od70u mpds ene eAOdvtes, 
ereidy TdaxtoTa adtois dmnyyeAOn. dru éme€loupe 
Tob matpos Tov dovéa, 40Anoav ra avdpdmoda & 
qv adrois rapadobvar, ey S€ px 70éAnaa sapa- 
AaBetv, abta dv raira péyiora rekpypia map- 
etxovro ws otk éevoxol elor 7TH pdvw. viv 8, 
ey ydp eius tobro pev 6 Oédwy adrds Bacaviaris 
yevéobat, robro Sé TovrTous adrods Kededwy dv’ 
eyo Bacavioa, epol Syimov eixds rabra& Tabra 
12 Texpypia elvar ws elaiv evoxor TH ddvw. et yap 
TovTwy eeddvrwy Siddvar ets Bdoavoy éycd pr} 
edeEduny, rovrois dv Hv Tatra TeKpjpia. TO avdTo 
otv rotro Kai euol yevéoOw, eimep encod Oédovros 
edeyxov AaBetv rob mpdyparos adrot yi 70€Ancav 
Soivar. Sewov 8 Epovye Sone? elvar, ef Spas pev 
énrotow airetabas érws adtdv pi} Karaymdionabe, 
atrot S€ afiaw adrois odk fiwaav dixacral 
yevéobar Sdvtes Bacavica 7a adradv dvipdroda. 
13° Tlept pév ody rovtwy ode ddyAov dru adrot 
epevyov Thy mpaxbevtwy Tv cadyjveray mubéobat- 
qoecav . yap oixelov odiot Td KaKdv avadavyad- 
HEvov, WOTE CwwmTdpevov Kal dBacduorov adbrd 
[113] €Gcat EBovaAjOncav. GAN ody dpeis ye, & dvBpes, 
éywy’ ed olda, dAAd. cages moujoere. Tadta pév 
obv péxpt rovrou: mept b€ Ta&v yevopévw meipd- 
copa “dpiv Sinyjoacdar rhv GAjOeav- Sixq Sé 
kuBeprijcesev. 
1 4 Bdoavos add. Baiter et Sauppe: 3 diey Aldina. Non- 
nihil excidisse patet. 
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inconsistent statements, my intention was that the 
torture should force from them the charges which the 
facts demanded.: for torture will make even those 
prepared to lie confine their charges to the truth. , 

. I am qnite sure, though, that had the defence 
approached me. with an offer of their slaves directly 
they learned that I intended to proceed against my 
father’s murderer, only:'to meet with a refusal of the 
offer, they would have produced that refusal as afford- 
ing the strongest presumption of their innocence of 
the murder. As it is, it was I who in the first place 
volunteered to conduct the examination personally, 
and in the second told the defence to conduct it them- 
selves in my stead. Surely, then, itis only logical that 
this corresponding offer and refusal should afford a 
presumption in my favour that they are guilty of the 
murder. Had I refused an offer of theirs to hand over 
theirslaves for torture, the refusal would have afforded 
a presumption in their favour. The presumption, then, 
should similarly be in my favour, if I was ready to 
discover the truth of the matter, while they refused 
to allow me to do so. In fact, it is amazing to me 
that they should try to persuade you not to find them 
guilty, after refusing to decide their case for them- 
selves by handing over their slaves for torture. 

In the matter of ‘the slaves, then, it is quite clear 
that the defence were themselves anxious to avoid 
ascertaining the facts. The knowledge that the crime 
would prove to lie at their own door made them 
desirous of leaving it wrapped in silence and un- 
investigated.’ But you will not do this, gentlemen, as 
I know, full well; you will bring it into the light. 
Enough, though ; I will now try to give you a true 
statement of the facts : and may justice guide me. 
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nf at F ~ iy / Ses a ¢. 
mep@ov ti wv ris juerépas oixias, 6 elxe 
Dirdvews 6 omér’ év doret diarpior, dviip kahds” TE 
Kayabos Kat piros TO juerepy marpl: kal jv abd 
madraxy, 7 Wo Dirérews € emi mropvetov eueMe Kara- 
orhoa, radrny oby [avOopevy]' 7 LAT np Tob 
adeAgod erroujoaro pidgy. aioBopévn 8 bre adu- 
Ketobar EucdArev bad Tob Dirdvew, peraméurerat, 

A > A w Re § A > si > 
Kat ered AAGev, EAcEev adrH Ori Kal adr ddu- 
kotro to Tod maTpos ToD Huerépou: ei otv eBéXrer 
7 ” e \ 2 ‘ a ‘3 
meWcobar, py ixaviy elvas éexelvy te Tov Dildvewv 
gidov mooat kat abrh Tov epov marépa, elvat 
¢doKovoa avrijs pev TobTO evpnpa, éxeivns 8° 
Oampernpa. jpara oov avryy et eDedrjoct d1a- 

Kovfjaal ot, Kai } Uméoxero TdxioTa, Ws ola. 
Mera raéra érvye TH Drrdve~w ev Tetpate? dvra 

Ls x A ¢ c A A € > A > f 
tepa Aud Kryoiw, 6 5é€ marnp 6 éuds eis Natov 
mreiv epedrdev. KddAdorov otv éddxer elvar TH 

- cmt ~ A 

Diddvew Tis aris 6808 da. pev mporrepypat eis 

a wv 
tov Tlewpaut rov warépa tov éeudv didov ovra 
éau7@, dua 8€ Ovoavta 7a icpa eoriaca exeivov. 
7 obv madAaKy Tod Diddvew Hxodovber-7Hs-Ovolas 
evekev, Kal ered yoavy ev td Tepatet, olov 
Nee mM, 2 \ BA or, ? ~ > LQ A ¢ 4 
eixds, COvev.? Kai ered?) adt@ érébuto 7a fepd, 
? a > , € ” ¢ bal ? ~ 
evredbev eBovrevero % avepwros omws av atrots 
4 , ft 4 Al 4 a 3 A a 
To Pdppakov doin, wéTEpa mpo Seimvov 7 amo Sei- 
mvov. €dokev odv adr BovAevopevn BéArvov elvar 
peta, Seirvov Sobvat, ris KAurayvnorpas ravrns* 
1 avBopévn secl. Dobree. Glossema esse videtur verbo 


alcBopevy quod sequitur olim adscriptum: moroupévy Weber. 
2 @vev Orelli: €6vov codd. 
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“There was an upper room in our house occupied by 
Philoneos, a highly respected friend of our father’s, . 
during his visits to Athens. Now Philoneos had a 
mistréss* whom he proposed to place in a brothel: 
My brother’s mother made friends with her ; and on 
hearing of the wrong intended by Philoneos, she sends 
for her, informing her on her arrival that she herself 
was also being wronged by our father. If the other 
would do as she was told, she said, she herself knew 
how to restore Philoneos’ love for her and our father’s 
for herself. She had discovered the means; the 
other’s task was to carry out her orders. She asked 
if she was prepared to follow her instructions, and, 
I imagine, received a ready assent. 

"Later, Philoneos happened to have a sacrifice to 
perform to Zeus Ctesius® in Peiracus, while my father 
was on the point of leaving for Naxos. So Philoneos 
thought that it would be an excellent idea to make one 
journey of it by seeing my father as far as Peiraeus, 
offering the sacrifice, and entertaining his friend. 
Philoneos’ mistress accompanied him to attend the 
sacrifice. On reaching Peiraeus, Philoneos of course 
carried out the ceremony. Whenthe sacrifice was over, 
the woman considered how to administer the draught : 

should she give it before or after supper?” "Upon 
reflection, she decided that it would be better to give 
it afterwards, thereby carrying out the suggestion 


“6 Clearly a slave, as Philoneos We rontilete control over 
‘her, and she was later on tortured and summarily executed. 

» Zeus as god of the household. Hence the sacrifice takes 
place at Philoneos’ private residence. 


3. ris Kvraipyijorpas Tadrys rats sro Glastatn alii alia. 

Tis KA. Tis Tovrov bat pds _droPjnas is KA. rots tovrou 
pntpds tr08. A: tats KA. ris xrA. A corr. A 
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[ris tovTov pntpos] tats drofjKas dua dia- 
Kovotoay. Kal Ta pev GdAa paxpdrepos av ein 
Adyos mept Tod Seizvov epol re denyfjoacbat piv 
> 3 ~ > A f ‘A A € > 
7 dxobtcai: GAAd treipdoopat Ta AowTa ws ev Bpaxv- 
taros dvpiv Sinyjoacba, ws yeyevytar 1 ce 
Tob papyanon: 
’"Emeidy) yap ededermnjxecav, olov ecixds, 6 pev 
£ ‘ ‘ 4 Ps > ~ ee , / c > 
Btw ‘Ai Kryoig KaKetvov simodexdpevos, 6 & 
> ~ # 4 ? > ‘ « f e ~ 
exmActv TE ede kal map dvbpt éraipw adrod 
deurvav, orovdds 7’ erovobvTo Kal NBavwrov dep 
atrav émerifecar. 4 be maMax%p ro} Diddovew 
THY omovony dua éeyxéovoa exeivois edxopevois a 
ovk eeAre tedeicbar, & avdpes, evéxer 7d fdp- 
pakov. Kal dua olopévn Se€tdv srovety mAdov 
Sidwor TH Diddvew, tows Cais),' ef doin Aor, 
paMov didynoopern bd Tob DiAdvew: otrw yap 
joer bro Ths pyrpyids ris éeuijs eEarratwpévn, 
mpl év TH KaK® Ty Hv: TO 5é varpl TO Hyerépw 
€hacoov evéxer. Kal éxetvor erred) daréowevwar, 
Tov | éavTdv Goves. peraxerpitdpevor éxrrivovew 
dotdrny méow. 6 Hey obv Piddvews edbéws mapa- 
Xphiva drobujaxet, 6 be Tarp 6 per epos eis 
vécov sumtin, €€ Fs Kal dmdAeto elxooraios. 
a? dv } pev divaxovyjcaca Kal “xeipoupyncaca* 
Soo a 3g 3s & 35e 2 pire Neal 
éxer Ta emrixerpa wv afia® jv, oddév aitia odca—r@ 
A f » a ra e 3 ; ae 
yap SnpoKoivy tpoxiabetca rapedé0n—, 4.5’ airia 
“3 4 add. Pahle. 
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of this Clytemnestra* here. Now it would take too 

long for me to furnish or for you to listen to a 

detailed description of the meal; so I shall try to: 
give you as brief an account as I can of the adminis- 

tration of the poison which followed. 

After supper was over, the two naturally set about 
pouring libations and sprinkling some frankincense 
to secure the favour of heaven, as the one was offering 
sacrifice to Zeus Ctesius and entertaining the other, 
and his companion was supping with a friend and 
on the point of putting out tosea. But Philoneos’ 
_mistress, who poured the wine for the libation, while 
they offered their prayers—prayers never to be 
answered, gentlemen—poured in the poison with it. 
Thinking it a happy inspiration, she gave Philoneos 
the larger draught ; she imagined perhaps that if she 
gave him more, Philoneos would love her the more : 
for only when the mischief was done did she see 
that my stepmother had tricked her. She gave 
our father a smaller draught. So they poured their 
libation, and, grasping their own slayer, drained their 
last drink on earth. Philoneos expired instantly ; 
and my father.was seized with an illness which 
resulted in his death twenty days later. In atone- 
ment, the subordinate who carried out the deed has 
‘beén ‘punished as she deserved, although the crime 
inno sense originated-from her : she was broken on 
the wheel and handed over to the executioner ;- and ~ 
the woman from whom it did originate, who was guilty 


® For the metaphorical, use of the name ef. Andoc. 
Myst. § 129 ris av ey obros; Oidizrous, fj Aiytobos; 





2 xat xeipovpyjoaoa huc transposuit Blass: post évOvpybeioa 
habent codd. 
3 déla] dfta Blass: ov« dfia Reutzel.. -:.»: 
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€ 76 Kal evOupnbetoa eer, dav dpeis re Kal of 
Geoi Gédwow. 

210 Lkdbacbe obv dow Sixacdtepa tudv Senoopat 
ey ) 6 adeAdds. eym pe ye TH TeOvedre 
dyads KeAcdw Kai TH HOiKnevy Tov aidiov ypdvov 
Tyswpovs yevéabar otTos Sé Tod pév TeOvedtos 
mépt ovdev buds aitnoerar, Os agtos Kai eAdov Kat 
Bonfeias Kat TYyLwpras map’ Suey Tuxedv, abéws 
Kat dcheds mp0 THs etwappevns ug? av Hera 

22 éypqy tov Biov éxdumeay, rep 5é Tis drroxrewdans 
Serjoerat aOepera Kat dvdava. Kal dréheora Kal 
dviKovoTa Kal Deois Kau bpiv, Sedpevos bpav qr) 
Tipenphoar)" a avr éauray ovk éeuce [7 KOKO 
Texviica. dpeis 8’ od Tay amoKrewavTw éoré 
Bonfoi, aANG. Tay ei mpovoias drrofynoKdvrwy, Kat 
TAUTO. RA av HKLoTa. expr avrovs daroBvyjaKew. 
7989 ody ev dytv €or Totr’ opbds Siayvdvar, 6 6 Kal 
ee 

Aenoerat 8 dpadv odtos bev inép Ths pntpos 
ae adrod fdons, THs éKeivov Svaxpnoaperns 
dBothus TE Kad abéws, ores Sueny PH, 8, av 
vas mein, dv HOuKH KEV: eyes oe bpds omep Tod 
marpos Tovpiod teOvediros aivodpat, Smws mavei 
Tpomep 80° dpeis dé, omws b8d0r Siknv ot adi- 
Kobvres, TOUTOU ye. évera, Kat 'duxacral éeyéeveabe 

24 wat exAnOnre. “kal eyw pev emetepxopia [Aéyew], . 
iva 8@ a. ay HoiKnKe Kal TYuwpyow TH Te 

pe ieee add. Thalheim, 


* roduod ranke: pov codd. 
3 Aéywv secl. Gernet. 





* airfa must here have the meaning of “ultimately re- 
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of the design, shall receive her reward also, if you and 
heaven so will.2 

Now mark the justice of my request as compared 
with my brother’s. I am bidding you avenge once 
and for all time him who has been wrongfully done to 
death ; but my brother will make no plea for the dead 
man, although he has a right to your pity, your help, 
and your vengeance, after having had his life cut 
short in so godless and so miserable a fashion by those 
who should have been the last to commit such a deed. 
No, he will appeal for the murderess ; he will make 
an unlawful, a sinful, an impossible request, to which 
neither heaven nor: you can listen.’ He will ask you 
to refrain from punishing a crime which the guilty 
woman could not bring herself to refrain from 
committing. But you are not here to champion the 
murderers: you are here to champion the victims 
wilfully murdered, murdered moreover by those who 
should have been the last to commit such a deed. 
Thus it now rests with you to reach a proper verdict ; 
see that you do so. 

My brother will appeal to you in the name of his 
mother who is alive and who killed her husband with- 
out thought and without scruple ; he hopes that if he 
is successful, she will escape paying the penalty for 
her crime. I, on the other hand, am appealing to you 
in the name of my father who is dead, that she may 
pay it in full; and it-is in order that judgement may 
come upon wrongdoers for their misdeeds that you 
are yourselves constituted and called judges. I am 
prosecuting to ensure that she pays for her crime and 


sponsible ” rather than “ guilty.” ‘That the madaxy was to 
some extent guilty is implicitly acknowledged in the statement 
that she deserved her punishment. } 
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natpl 7 ipietépw Kal Tois.vdpors Tots dperépors: 
ravrn Kal déidv por BonOfcar buds amavras, «t 
A a t 2 \ 3 eg , a 
dAnbA A€yw: otros 8é TavayTia, Stws.'% Tovs 
~ x ~ ' 
vopuous Trapidobca pi) 8@ Sixny dy Hdienke, ravrn 
BorOds Kabéornke. Kaitou méTEpov duKaLdrEpov TOV 
f “~ , 
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aérepov Set! oixretpat paddov tov TeOvedra 7 THY 
dmoxreivacav; éeyw pev olar Tov TeOvedTa> Kal 
yap (avy? S8ucatdrepov Kal couTEpov Kal mpos 
Gedy Kai mpos avOpdirrwv yiyvoito buiv. dn oby 
ey dia, wonep Kaxelvoy dveAenudvws Kal dv- 
oucriorws adtn amwaAccer, ottw Kal abriy tadTyy 
dmodéobat bad te tudv Kal Tod. Sixatov. 7 pev 
A a: A 4 oe , A 06 > ta 
yap éxovoiws kal Bovdetoaca tov Odvarov (amé- 
xrewev),? 6 8 dxovaiws Kal Braiws amébave:. ms 
A ? ‘4 > 4] > Mw 53) eo > 2 Xr nw 
yap od Braiws amdbavev, & avdpes; Os y éxmdciv 
Mv > ~ ~ tal 4 > ‘ tf 
eweMrev €k tis ys Thode, mapa ze avdpi dito 
atitod eloriato: 7 8€ méppaca 76 ddppaxov Kal 
Kedetdcaca exeivy Sodvar meiv dmexrewev yudv 
Tov matépa. mas otv tadryy édeciv akidv earw 
3) aldods ruyydvew map’ tudv 7 GAdov tov; Aris 
3) SEN > ter 2 ~ ‘ ¢ a ” 3 > 
adr} odk jgiwoev edefoar Tov EavTAs avdpa, adr 
dvosiws Kat aicyp&s amwAccev. odtw S€ tot Kal. 
éXeety emt tots axovolois mabyjuact paAdAov mpoo- 
kee i) Tols éKovciors Kat €k Tpovoias. dduKyuact 
Kal dpap7jpact. Kal womep éxeivov atry’ ovre 
: ‘ 58? eo » > 3 6 ’ > a] a O15 
Geods 006 ypwas ov’ dvOperous aicxuvOeioa obdé 
Seloac’ dmwAccev, ovtw Kal ‘adrh bd budv Kol 
rob Sucaiov daodopévn, Kal “py Tvxodca pir” 
cod ’ 2 y 4 n~ 
alSods paj7 eAdov pyr aloxdvys pydepeas map’ 
spar, tas Sucavotatyns av txou TyLwpias. 
1 Set Jernstedt: Siuxcacdrepov codd. » ® dy add. Dobree. 
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to avenge. our -father’ and your. laws: wherein ‘you °¢ 
should support me one and all, ift what I say is,true. 
My brother,:on the contrary, is defending this 
woman to enable one who has broken the laws to 
avoid paying for her misdeeds. Yet which is the more 
just: that a wilful murderer should be punished, or 
that he should not ? Which has a better claim to pity, 
the murdered man or the murderess ? To my mind, 
the’ murdered man: because in pitying him you’ 
would be acting more justly and more righteously in 
the'eyes of gods and men. So now I ask that‘just:as 
this woman put her husband to death without ‘pit 
and without mercy, so she may herself be put to deat 
by you and:by justice ; for she was the wilful mur- 
deress who compassed his death: he was the victirn 
who involuntarily came to a violent end. I repeat, 
gentlemen, a violent end; for. he was on the point of 
sailing from this country and was dining under a friend’s 
roof, when she, who had sent the poison, with orders 
that_a draught be given him, murdered our father. 
What pity, then, what consideration, does a woman 
who refused to pity her own husband, who killed him 
impiously and shamefully, deserve from you or anyone _ 
else ? Involuntary accidents deserve such ‘pity’: not 
déliberately planned crimes’and acts of wickedness. 
Just-as this woman’put’ her husband to death with- 
out respecting or fearing god, hero,-or human being, 
so she would in her turn reap her justest reward were 
she herself, put to death by you and by justice, with- 
out finding ‘consideration, sympathy, or respect. 





3 dnéxrewev add. Reiske: tov Odverov del. Franke. 
4 airy Reiske: adv? codd. 
5 ovdé Mactzner: otze N, aioxuvOetoa obre om. A. 
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1 renouxviav Cobet: menouxévar codd. 
i 2 atrdév add. Hirschig. 
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PROSECUTION FOR POISONING, 28-31 
> 


I am astounded at the shameless spirit shown by m 
brother. To think that he swore in his mother’s 
defence that he was sure of her innocence! How 
could anyone be sure of what he did not witness in 
person? Those who plot the death of their neigh- 
bours do not, I believe, form their plans and make 
their preparations in front of witnesses ; they act as 
secretly as possible and in such a way that not a soul 
knows ; while their victims are aware of nothing until 
they are already trapped and see the doom which 
has descended upon them. Then, if they are able and 
have time before they die, they summon their friends 
and relatives, call them to witness, tell them who the 
murderers are, and charge them to take vengeance for 
the wrong ; just as my father charged me, young as 
I was, during his last sad illness. Failing this, they 
make a statement in writing, call their slaves to 
witness, and reveal their murderers to them. My 
father told me, and laid his charge upon me, gentle- 
men, not upon his slaves, young though I still was. 

I have stated my case ; I have championed the 
dead man and the law. It is upon you that the rest 
depends; it is for you to weigh the matter and 
give a just decision. The gods of the world below 
are themselves, I think, mindful of those who have 
been wronged.* 


* j.e. a curse will fall upon the living, unless justice is 
done to the dead. Cf. Tetral. Gen. Introd. pp. 38-39. 





3 dadAdurvrae Bekker: dy dmoAobvras A pr. N, amdAwrrat A 
corr. * of] of? Boekmeijer. 
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Il, Ill, IV 
THE TETRALOGIES 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Or all that has come down to us under the name of 
Antiphon nothing presents a more interesting or a 
more difficult problem than the three groups of four 
short speeches each, which are known as the Tetra- 
logies. Each group deals with a case of homicide, the 
first with wilful murder, the second with what to-day 
would be described as death by misadventure, and the 
third with homicide in self-defence ; and each con- 
sits of two speeches for the prosecution and two corre- 
sponding speeches for the defence. In all three the 
purpose of the author is to show how far it is possible 
to establish the guilt or innocence of the accused by 
means of purely general reasoning ; he is concerned 
with what Aristotle calls wértees évreyvor, “ arti- 
ficial proofs,” as distinct from rioters drexvot, proofs 
based on evidence. Hence although the cases which 
he selects for treatment would in practice be settled 
largely by the citation of witnesses and the applica- 
tion of specific laws, he keeps both witnesses and 
laws in the background as far as possible and con- 
centrates instead upon logical subtleties and a priori 
inferences.* 

* A priori inferences in general are known as etxora, 
probable conclusions based on known facts. These eviden- 
tiary facts are called rexpypra (a different thing from paprupia, 


the evidence of witnesses). A third term, oqyea, also occurs. 
The meaning of this can be gathered from an extant fragment 
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Now, as is well known, the first attempts to develop 
an “art of persuasion ’’ were made during the fifth 
century. They had their origins in the sophistic 
movement which came into being in the generation 
after the Persian Wars, to meet the needs of an 
age of growing intellectual activity and political 
self-consciousness. The aim of the sophists was 
educational ; they systematized the knowledge and 
acquirements necessary to the man who was seeking 
to become an enlightened and efficient member of 
society, and for a fee would instruct all comers. In 
the main they interpreted efficiency as the ability 
to present a point of view in a convincing fashion, 
whether in the Assembly, the law-courts, or general 
conversation; and sophists from Protagoras to ‘Thrasy- 
machus devoted a great deal of thought to the 
formulation of the basic principles of argument and 
the most effective method of presenting a case. It 
is in this setting that tradition places the Tetralogies. 
Antiphon himself is known to have taught rhetoric 
and to have written upon the subject ; and so it was 
only natural that he should have published a number 
of model speeches for the benefit of pupils. Further- 
more, it is known that the type of situation proposed 
for discussion in the Tetralogies was a favourite one 
with the sophists of the fifth century. Pericles, for 
instance, argued with Protagoras over the hypo- 
thetical case of the boy who was accidentally killed 
by a javelin in the gymnasium,’ precisely the problem 
treated in the second Tetralogy; and in Plato’s 
Phaedrus there is a still more striking parallel. 


of Antiphon’s own Téyvy- (Fr. 74, infra, p. 308): 74. wey map- 
otxcpeva onelois micTodobat, ra Sé péMovra Texpnplors. 
@ Plutarch, Per. 36. > Phaedrus 278 a. 
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Socrates is discussing the methods of argument advo- 
cated by Antiphon’s predecessor, Teisias, in his hand- 
book onrhetoric. Teisias, he says, lays itdown that “if 
a man who was courageous but physically weak gave 
a hiding to a strong man who was a coward, because 
he had been robbed by him of his cloak or something 
similar, and was prosecuted in consequence, neither 
of the two must speak the truth. The coward must 
allege that the courageous man did not give him the 
hiding unaided, while the other must seek to establish 
the fact that the two of them were alone, and then 
go on to make play with the argument: ‘ How could 
a man such as I have attacked a man such as he?’ 
The prosecutor, on the other hand, will not admit his 
own cowardice, but: will endeavour to produce some 
false statement by means of which he may perhaps 
refute his opponent.” Here again we have precisely 
the methods of argument illustrated at length in the 
first Tetralogy. 

Thus far the evidence suggests that we are dealing 
with what is genuinely the work of Antiphon, the 
work perhaps of his younger days when he had not 
as yet made his reputation as a Aoyoypddos and was 
still obliged to teach for a living. But such a con- 
sideration is hardly supported, if the style and 
language of the Tetralogies be compared with that 
of the LHerodes and Choreutes. It was Herwerden? 
who first called attention to their peculiarities of 
vocabulary and grammar. Words like dvayeyvide- 
xew for dvareiGew (I. 8. 7), xaradoxeiv for trom reverv 
(I. y. 7), xararapBavev for xatapypifer Oar (III. 8.9); 
constructions like weipardpeOa edéyxovres (I. y. 1), 
and the use of the passive dreAoyi/6y for the usual 


® Mnemosyne, N.S. 9, p. 201, 11, p. 203. 
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drehoyjoaro (I. y.1, III. y. 1) are found nowhere else 
in Antiphon ; the est iene verbs mentioned. are, in 
fact, pure Tonic. To these one might add such rarities 
as dvarporeds (I. B. 2), éAeyxrijp (1.'S. 3), Tupi paKT esp 
(II. 8. 6); d8uvdrws' (IIE. y. 3), Oavacipws (IIL. y-'4), 
drodvotposs kataAjyipos (III. 6. 9), and’ poetical 
expressions like yypa.ds TeAcuTi} (IIE. «. 2). Some 
of these do not occur again in Greek literature ; rione 
can be paralleled in Antiphon himself. If, then, the 
Tetralogies’ are ‘his work, how comes it ‘that’ they 
show such peculiarities of grammar and diction’? 
The difficulty is no trifling one. Admittedly, aca~ 
demic exercises of the type which we are considering 
will differ considerably from speeches composed ‘by 
the same author for delivery in a court of law. They 
will be more concise, biobebly a- good deal more 
closely argued, and certainly less ornate. But that 
they should exhibit a language entirely’ peculiar to 
themselves is strange. It is hard to seé how the’ man 
who wrote the Herodes, an Athenian born and bred, 
could have sprinkled his pages with Ionicisms i in his 
earlier days. 

If an examination of their latigtiage points to y ae 
conclusion that the Tetralogies are not the work ‘of 
Antiphon, is-the same true of the evidence tobe 
obtained from what may conveniently be called their: 
general background? This is a far harder question. 
It has already been pointed out that the author ‘is 
clearly at some pains to give as little prominence as 
possible to miore:s drexvor, proofs based on ‘specific 
laws; on the evidence of witnesses, and on ‘other 
matters of fact, because his intention is to reveal the 
scope of general reasoning in forensic pleading. But 
reasoning, however general, cannot develop in vacuo; 
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it must proceed from premises of a kind; and if the 
Tetralogies discard the premises afforded by particu- 
lar laws; they can do so only by substituting , the 
universal principles from which those laws derive. 
This is in fact what happens ; and before proceeding 
further, we must briefly consider the conception of 
blood-guilt upon which the entire argument of the 
Tetralogies rests. 

The central fact for the author is that, unlike 
ordinary crimes, the taking of life, whether wilfully 
or by accident, is an doéSnpa, an act of impiety,* 
which upsets the existing harmony between man and 
those superhuman forces which surround. him, and 
brings upon him a piacpaordefilement.’ This piacpa, 
also spoken of as a xnXis,° is described at times in 
terms which suggest a literal stain of blood (cf. II. y. 8, 
Oeia, KnAis TG Spdoavtt wpoowirre: doveBovvts). It 
rests primarily upon the slayer himself; but in a 
wider sense his family and the entire community to 
which he belongs are infected withit,? possibly because 
of their contact with him,’ but more probably because 
of the persistence of the primitive notion that the true 
unit of existence is the tribe or the wéAts, the mem- 
bers of which have no separate individuality. This 
piaopa will continue until due expiation has been 
made; and the expiation should, strictly speaking, 
consist in the death of the slayer ; he has taken the 
life of another, and his own life must be taken in 
return. The Tetralogies recognize, however, the pos- 
sible alternative of exile, the permanent exclusion 
of the offender from his community being regarded 


#1. a: 3a. 
>Ta.3, - a. 10, II. a. 2, ITT. y. 6. 


ell.y. 1. I. a. 3, IE. a. 2. *T.a. 10. 
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as itself equivalent to death. Unless expiation of 
the one sort or the other is forthcoming, the dead 
man will remain évOvpuos tots (Gowv,? i.e. the con- 
science of the living will be burdened with guilt, and 
the unseen powers of vengeance which have been 
awakened by the shedding of blood will work their 
will. Upon the criminal himself they will bring 
destruction ; upon the state famine and disaster.’ 
Generally these powers of vengeance are called 
dAurfpior*; but here and there a different word 
is used to describe them—zpoorpdérato.4?—a word 
which lets us see something more of their nature. 
They are the vaguely conceived personification of 
eternal justice “ turned to”’ in mute appeal by him 
who has been wronged.’ They will hear his appeal, 
and until reparation has been made will ceaselessly 
haunt the guilty. 

Much that is curious in the argument of the Tetra- 
logies follows directly from these presuppositions. 
Tetralogy I, for example, is concerned with the case 
of a boy who was accidentally killed by a javelin- 
cast in the gymnasium. Now it might be expected 
that the ‘only method of treating the situation open 
to the author would be to make the prosecution take 
the line that the victim met his death as the result of 
a deliberate intention to kill on the part of the defend- 


“1, y.10. Sometimes he is said to leave an évOvptov 
behind him. Cf. II. a. 2, II. 8. 9. 

> TI. a. 10. . 

¢ IIl, a.°4, IIT. pg. 8, III. 8. 10. 

4 lleva 4. + oa ° . 

¢ Sometimes the dead man is himself spoken of as mpoo- 
tpémaios, “turning in appeal.” Cf. I. y. 10, and see 


Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic, 4th ed., p. 88, n. 2, fora 
slightly different interpretation of the word. 
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ant, or else as the result of criminal negligence ; 
while the defendant would reply, by trying to prove 
that death occurred by misadventure. -But instead 
both:sides admit from the start that death was 
purely accidental, because for the writer it makes 
no.'difference. A life has been lost by’ violence. 
Therefore an unéxpiated piaopa may still rest upon 
the community. If the boy was himself to blame 
for running into the path of the javelin, all, is 
well; but if the fault rested with its thrower, the 
blood-guilt arising from the deed ‘still remains, and 
he will have to make reparation with his life. From 
this springs-the involved argument as to which of the 
two parties was guilty of dyapria, with its series of 
sophistries so wearisome: to modern taste. For the 
author it represents the one means, however imperfect 
that may be, of discovering whether or not satisfaction 
is still owing to the powers of vengeance for the blood 
which has been shed. o " r 

It is hardly. necessary to point out :how -extra- 
ordinarily primitive are the beliefs which lie behind 
this conception of blood-guilt. They have their roots 
in a dim past when the life of man was felt to be 
at the mercy of mysterious: Saiyoves, spiritual forces 
which surround him on every side and manifest them- 
selves. in the endless processes of nature, forces’ of 
whieh none knew the limits or precise character, but 
which might be rendered benevolent by due propitia- 
tion. It was in an animistic world of this kind that 
the worship known as Chthonic..took shape.) ‘The 
spirits of the dead below the ground were themselves 
thotight to ‘influence the livés of those upon the éarth 
which ‘they had, quitted. They. too. were daipoves, 
and malignant. ones, starved ghosts.potent for evil, 
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unless appeased with food and drink and the per- 
formance of the ritual proper to them. And most 
malignant of all was the spirit of the man whose life 
had been taken from him by violence. He demanded 
blood, the blood of his slayer; and until he had 
received satisfaction, his curse lay upon the living. 

Beliefs of this kind, woven into the very fabric of 
life, provide in themselves an inarticulate code of 
law ; and with the development of a more complex 
social system, while some will pass into oblivion, 
others will receive explicit formulation as * being 
fundamental to society’s existence. They will be- 
come véjo. mérpiot whose authority is unquestioned 
—not so much because the superstitions and taboos 
from which they originated still persist, but because 
they have proved their worth in practice and have 
become accepted as part of the nature of things. We 
have seen’ how the author of the Tetralogies takes 
such a body of. primitive law as his material ; it now 
remains to ascertain whether this is in any way 
related to the Athenian legal code in so far as that 
code i is concerned with ¢édvos. 

* Homicide in all its forms was dealt with at Adhichs 
under the laws first put into writing by Draco in the 
seventh century, but with origins in a far remoter 
past. .The: basic principle upon which they were 
framed was the principle with which we have already 
metiin the Tetralogies, namely,-that the shedding of 
blood involves a defilement which can only be removed 
by making due reparation to the dead. But closely 
related to -this was a second principle, of which the 
Tetralogies take no account, the principle that there 
are degrees: of blood-guilt and that therefore the 
reparation in a given case of ¢évos must depend upon 
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the nature of that case. Homicide, in fact, under the 
Draconian code could take one of two main forms, 
dédvos Exovoros and dévos dxotovs; and according 
as it was the one or the other, so the penalty to be 
inflicted upon the offender was death (with the recog- 
nized alternative of exile for life) or exile for a specified 
period, probably not more than a year (drevavtw- 
pés). In addition there was a third form, ¢dvos 
déxasos, which might be éxovcws or dxotoros, but 
which at the same time embodied a legal principle 
that the other two did not. How early these 
momentous distinctions were drawn is not known ; 
but there can be no doubt that it was long before the 
days of Draco, as already in his time special courts 
were in existence for the trial of different kinds of 
¢évos. These courts were five innumber. The first, 
and probably the most ancient, was the Areopagus, 
which sat to try cases of pédvos.éxotoros, wilful murder. 
The second was the court which met in the precincts 
of the Palladium (7d éwt TladAadin duxacrijpiov), to 
try cases of ¢évos dxoteros, homicide committed 
without intent to kill. The third met in the precincts 
of the temple of Apollo Delphinius (7d émt. AcAguvin 
dx.), to try cases of pdvos Séxacos, homicide where the 
defendant pleaded justification. The fourth met in 
the precincts of the Prytaneum, the ancient Council- 
Hall (79 éxi rq¢ Tpvravei d1x.), to try cases. where 
the slayer was unknown or where death had: been 
caused by an inanimate object. The fifth sat at 
Phreatto, a part of Peiraeus on the seashore, (7d éy 
@pearrot Six.) and tried cases where a person already 
in exile for ddvos dxovoros was charged with having 
taken life a second time before leaving the country ; 
Phreatto was chosen to enable the defendant to plead 
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from a boat, and thereby avoid setting foot on the soil 
from which his previous crime haddebarredhim. The 
same jury, the fifty-one Ephetae, sat in all these 
courts save the Areopagus, which was composed of 
ex-Archons. 

Of two of the five courts, the Areopagus and the 
Palladium, something more should be added. As 
already stated, the Draconian code recognized the 
existing distinction between ¢évos éxotovos and 
doves axotcvos. Now.such a distinction can only be 
made after it has become clear that the law must 
take into account not only facts but intentions. But 
from this it is only a step to a further principle. Cases 
sometimes occur where A plans an act and B carries 
it out at A’s suggestion in ignorance of the effects 
which will follow. In such cases the BotAcvors and 
the rpagis, which are usually indissolubly connected, 
are divided between A and B. It follows that the 
responsibility for the act must also be divided ; and 
at once there emerges the principle riv BovAcicavra 
év 7H aitm evéxerOut Kal Toy TH Yept epyardpevor ° ; 
and this will apply not only to ¢évos éxovoros but 
also to ¢évos dxovotos. B may perform an act at the 
‘instigation of A which results in the death of C. 
Neither A nor B foresaw such a consequence ; yet the 
act was deliberately performed. A is therefore guilty 
of BovrAcvors. ddvov dxovciov, and in the eyes of the 
law must make precisely the same reparation as B. 
When this ee my first received explicit formulation 
is not known. Possibly it is as early as Draco or 
earlier. In any case by the fifth century BotAevors 
dévov éxovoiov came within the jurisdiction of the 


* Andocides, Myst, § 94. 
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Areopagus and BovAevors Gdvov dxovoiov within. that 
of the Palladium. fe 

It was into the framework of the five courts that 
Draco fitted his laws relating to ¢dévos.. Of the 
character of that code enough has been said to show 
that it represents a relatively advanced stage of 
development; the instinctive sanctions of a more 
rudimentary society have been modified by the 
emergence of consciously articulated legal principles. 
But in spite of the rational analysis to which the 
act of homicide has been subjected, the primitive 
conception .of. blood-guilt persists and forms the 
basis of the Draconian code. Homicide was still 
held to involve defilement, and was. for that reason 
placed in a category of its own. This is abundantly 
clear from known details of procedure in’ trials’ for 
homicide during the fifth century. ‘Thus as soon as 
a charge of ¢dvos had been registered with the 
Basileus, a proclamation was made, forbidding the 
accused access to the Agora and temples as being 
suspected of defilement.4 Anyone who came into 
contact with him or even speke to him was liable to 
be infected with the same piaopa; while the court 
which eventually tried the case sat in the open air 
to avoid sharing a roof with him.’. There’.could be 
no better evidence that the old conception of blood- 
guilt had-never lost its hold. Homicide was still an 
éoeByea rather than an ddécnpa, an act. of impiety 
rather than a crime against the community. 

It.is plain from. this that, in taking the view which 
he did of the nature of, blood-guilt, the. author of 
the Jetralogies was doing nothing more than accept- 
ing an assumption recognized as fundamental by 


@ See Choreutes, Introd. p. 240. “": ° Herodes, § 11. 
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Athenian law itself. At the same time he diverges 
noticeably in his treatment of particular ¢ases from 
the lines. laid down in Draco’s code. One of the 
features of that-code was its recognition of the fact 
that ¢évos: dxovo.os cannot be treated as a crime of 
the same. order‘as doves éxovoios ; and it even went 
so far as to acknowledge that in certain circumstances 
dvos a&kovovos was no crime at all; thus the man 
who accidentally takes the life of another év éOAots is 
expressly absolved from blame, and it is held that he 
has incurred:no defilement. The second Tetralogy, 
however, which deals with a case of homicide in almost 
these. circumstances,’ pays no attention to this. It 
replaces Draco’s law with another, which is less of a 
vopos, though it is. spoken.of: as: such, than a general 
principle : ‘homicide, whatever the circumstances in 
which itis: committed, is punishable with death.? 
Again, the Draconian code recognized that homicide 
in‘self-defénce is !in:certain cases justified ; it laid 
down, for instance, that the man who kills.a thief in 
the effort-to protect his goods is'guiltless. But the 
third Tetralogy, which would have provided an exccl- 
lent opportunity for exhibiting the principle implicit 
in such a law, istaken up with argument along different 
lines! °°: i ; | wo, % 
-'Does this divergence mean thatthe author of the 
Tetralogies was ignorant of Athenian law on the 
subject of homicide, and that'his conception of blood- 
guilt: as ‘involving’ defilement agrees: with that em- 
bodied in,the Draconian code only by chance? The 
evidence:does not admit of a certain answer. But it 
is significant. that while the. Tetralogies do not openly 
recognize the existence of the Draconian code, each 
«11.2.9. 
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of them deals with one of the three types of ¢évos 
distinguished by it : the first is concerned with ¢dvos 
éxovcios, the second with ¢dvos dKxovo.s, and the 
third with ¢évos Sixasos, Further, passing refer- 
ences to laws other than those of homicide certainly 
seem to indicate a knowledge of the Athenian legal 
system as a whole. Thus xAom icpov xpnudrov is 
punishable by fine after being made the subject of a 
ypaqij?; slaves can only give evidence under torture?; 
a citizen convicted of Yevdouaprupia is fined and dis- 
franchised °; no blame attaches to a physician, if a 
patient dies while under his care. And in addition to 
this it must always be remembered that the author 
is not trying to show how the cases which he selects 
would be argued in a court of law; as has already been 
pointed out, he is confining himself as far as possible 
to purely general reasoning. In view of such facts 
it seems more probable that he was purposely neglect- 
ing the details of the Draconian code than that he wa 
ignorant of them altogether. 

The evidence of background, then, suggests, if 
anything, that the writer of the Tetralogies was 
acquainted with Attic law. That he-was Antiphon, 
or indeed a native Athenian at all, it is not easy to 
believe, when the peculiarities of language are taken 
into account.¢ We are left with the possibility that 
he was a foreigner who had spent time enough in 
Athens to gain a knowledge of her legal system and 
write Attic of a kind. On this assumption the Teéra- 

4J.a. 6. oy. B.7. 

© T. 8 7, ef. Andoc. Myst. § 74. fy. 5. 

* The evidence which suggests that the ‘Tetralogies are 
spurious, while cogent, is not absolutely conelusive.. They 


have therefore been printed as Antiphon’s in the present 
edition, 
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logies will stand as the relic of a literature long since 
dust and shadows ; for the naive ingenuity of their 
thought and the archaic balance of their language 
alike suggest that they are the work of a sophist of 
the age of Corax, Teisias, and Gorgias, rather than 
the forgery of a later time. If this is so, we may 
regret the namelessness of their author; but we 
must count it fortunate that we possess a perfect 
specimen of that réxvy fytopixy which held the 
young Pericles engrossed, while it invited the scorn 
of Aristophanes and Plato. 
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II 
THE FIRST TETRALOGY 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE situation presupposed by the first Z'etralogy is 
a simple one. X is found dead in a deserted spot. 
His attendant, a slave, lies mortally wounded at his 
side and dies shortly after the pair are discovered, 
but not before stating that he had recognized Y 
among the assailants. The family of X now prosecute 
Y for wilful murder. This clearly affords an admirable 
field for argument éx rév eixétwv on the side of 
prosecution and defence alike, as the evidence of the 
slave cannot be tested under torture and has to be 
accepted or rejected as the probabilities dictate. In 
fact the whole purpose of this particular Tetralogy is 
to show how far a priort methods of proof can be 
pushed. 

The prosecution opens with an attempt to establish 
the guilt of the accused by elimination. Next this 
negative argument is buttressed by the positive 
evidence of Y’s past relations with X ; the known fact 
that X was threatening Y with a serious lawsuit at 
the time of his death proves that Y had a peculiarly 
strong motive for committing the murder. Finally 
the statement of the slave is produced. 

Y replies by showing that the method of elimina- 
tion employed by the prosecution is logically unsound, 
that the evidence of the slave was given in such cir- 
cumstances as to render it untrustworthy, that his 
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| presence at the scene of the crime is in any event 
improbable @ priori, and finally that the suggested 
motive is inadequate. 

The two remaining speeches break no new ground, 
but consist of further argument on the lines followed 
in the first two. A touch of realism is added in the 
final speech for the defence. The speaker states that 
he will prove from the evidence of his slaves that he 
was at home and in bed on the night of the Diipoleia, 
when the crime was committed. This may well be a 
practical hint on the part of the author to indicate 
the most effective moment for the introduction of 
important evidence. Coming where it does, the 
prosecution has no opportunity of replying to it. 
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TETPAAOTIA A 
‘a 
fis} _KATHTOPIA ONOY ATIAPASHMOS 


1 ‘Ondéoa pev tev apaypadtwv imo tev émurvysv- 
rwv émBovdcdera, od yadera eAéyyecbat éorw: 
av 8 ot ixavds pev mepukdres, epreipor S€ TeV 
mpayparwv dvres, ev 8€ todtw THs HAcKias Kab- 
eoTares ev @ Kpdtiatot ppovety adrdv ior, 
mpdcowar, yaderrot Kal yuwoOjvat Kai edAeyyOFvai! 

2 eto bua yap 7d _beyebos Tob Kwédvvou éK moMob 
77 dopdAcay av émBovdetovar okoTobyres, ov 
mpOTepov émxerpodow 7 mdons dmopias pudarny 
TOUGWVTAL. yeyvdoxovras ody buds xpr tadra, 
Kay oTioby eikos mapaddBnre, ofddpa morevew 
atTd. pets 8 of emeEepyduevor tov ddvov ov 

3 70v alriov adévres Tov avaitiov SiwwKoper’ cadds 
yap oldapev ore maons Tijs moAews puawvoperns 
bn avrod, ews av Sin F, TOT doéBnua 7 TeTepov 
yeyveran, Tis & dperdpas dpaprtias 7 mown eis 
nuas Tods ay Sixaiws, Sudkovras 4 dvayupet. dmav- 
Tos 5é Tod puidopatos avaxwpotvros eis Huds, ws 

1 edeyxOfvac Kayser: Setx8jvar codd. 
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THE FIRST TETRALOGY 
I 
ANONYMOUS PROSECUTION FOR MURDER 


Wuen a crime is planned by an ordinary person, it. 
is not hard to expose; but to detect and expose 
criminals who are naturally able, who are men of 
experience, and who have reached an age when their 
faculties are at their best, is no easy matter. The 
enormous risk makes them devote a great deal of 
thought to the problem of executing the crime in 
safety, and they take no steps until they have 
completely secured themselves against suspicion. 
With these facts in mind, you must place implicit con- 
fidence in any and every indication from proba- 
bility® presented to you. We, on the other hand, 
who are seeking satisfaction for the murder, are not 
letting the guilty escape and bringing the innocent 
into court; we know very well that as the whole. 
city is defiled by the criminal until he is brought 
to justice, the sin becomes ours and the punishment 
for your error falls upon us, if our prosecution is mis- 
directed. Thus, as the entire defilement falls upon 


-9 leds, etxérws, and 74 eixdéra cannot properly be rendered 
by'any single English equivalent. I have made use of 
‘“natural,”’ “logical,” “probable,” “‘to be expected,” etc., 
according to the requirements of the context. 
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dv Suvdpcba caddorata e€ dv yryvddoKkopev Tet- 
pacdpeba vytv SnAoby ws améxrewe Tov dvdpa. 

4 <Ovre yap Kaxovpyous elkds dmoxretvas Tov 
” 1 Pen) N * 4 ” , 
avOpwmov)': odd<cis yap dv Tov Esxarov Kivduvov 
mept tis puxfs Kwdvvedwy éroiuny Kal KaTeipyac- 

t \ 5! !N tes IA ” ‘ A 72 4 
pévnv tiv wdéradv adjqxev’ Exovres yap [av] ra 
iudria nipéOnoav. od pnv oddé mapowrjaas oddeis 
Si€fOerpev adrov: eyryvdsoxero yap av bmo Trav 

A a LENDS A 99? > 4 » A 
ouptorav. ovdé pv odd’ ek Aowdopias: od yap 
Kav)? dwpt t&v vuKTr@v odd’ év epynpuia édotdo- 

a h ygy ‘ ” , ” , 

podvro. ovdé piv dAdAov otoxaldpuevos Etuxe Tov- 
> 3.3 n A ~ > , la 6 ‘) , 
Tou: od yap av aby TH axodovOw diéplerper avrdv. 

> a A a * - iy te 5.8, e, 

5 ’Azodvopevns 5é tis daoypias amdons adrds 6 
6¢ pet 2 B) An > , , 9) ed) 
avaros é€ émPovdAjs dmobavevra pyvver adrov. 
embécbar Sé tiva paAov eikds €or 7} TOV peyddAa 

\ ve ; , wo RA , en 
bev Kaka mpomemovOdra,.érv 8 petlova, erisofov, 
évra mdoxew; ott 8 6 SwwKdpevos odTos: eK 

a st > \ n > an 4 \ iy 
maAaod yap exOpds dv adrod amoAdds peév Kal 

6 weydAas ypadas Siw kas oddeniav cider, Err 8é 
‘ la A , \ es} A > > 
petCous Kal mAciovs SdtwwyxPeis odderuaor’ azto- 

A ¢. A , ~ ” bc ta ‘ 3 
d¢uywr ikavov pépos T&v ovtwy amoPeBAnke,' 7a. 3°: 
1 ote... dvOpwmov add, Ald. 


2- av secl. Reiske. 
3 av add. Dobree. Cf. 8, § 5. 





* Inserted in the Aldine edition to fill a probable lacuna in 
the ms. text; some reference to xaxodpyor is clearly wanted. 
The term xaxoipyos (cf. 5, §§ 5, 6) is a generic one compris- 
ing various species of criminal: «Aéwrat, rotxwpvyot, Baddavrio- 
topo, ete. The “ malefactors” here referred to are doubtless 
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us, we shall try to show you as conclusively as our 
knowledge allows that the defendant killed the dead 
man. 

(Malefactors are not likely to have murdered him,)4 
as nobody who was exposing his life to a very grave 
risk would forgo the prize when it was securely within _ 
his grasp ; and the victims were found still wearing 
theircloaks. Nor again did anyone in liquor kill him: 
the murderer’s identity would be known to his boon- 
companions, Nor again was his death the result ‘of 
a quarrel; they would not have been quarrelling at 
the dead of night or in a deserted spot. Nor did the” 
criminal strike the dead man when intending to strike 
someone else ; he would not in that case have killed 
master and slave together. 

As all grounds for suspecting that the crime was 
unpremeditated are removed, it is clear from the cir- 
cumstances of death themselves that the victim was ; 
dcliberately murdered.’ Now who is more likely to 
have attacked him than a man who had already 
suffered cruelly at his hands and who was expect- 
ing to suffer more cruelly still? That man is the 
defendant. He was an old enemy of the other, and 
indicted him on several serious charges without suc- 
cess, On the other hand, he has himself been indicted 
on charges still more numerous and still more grave, 
and not once has he been acquitted, with the result 
that he has lost a good deal of his property.’ Further, 
he had recently been indicted by the dead man for 


Awrodvrat “footpads.” For a further discussion of xaxodpyoe 
see erodes, Introd. 

» Here, as elsewhere in the Tetralogies, the Greek has to 
be expanded in translating in order to make the connexion 
of thought clear. For an explanation of the words adrés.6 
@dvaros, “circumstances of death,’’ see p. 60, note 6. ; 
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dyxvora. epav KAon As Svoiv TaAdvrow yeypap- 
pevos tn atzod, ouvedirs pev adr@ Td adixnua, 
epuarepos 8 ay ris TovTov Suvdpews, prnoucaKay 
be Tay epempoodev, etkdraus peev emeBothevorr, el- 
KOTWS oe dyivvdpevos THY expav dméxrewe TOV 
7 avBpa. W TE yap emOupia Tis Tyswpias dy} pova. 
Tay eee xabiorn adrov, 6 te dBos Tay 
emupepopeveny KaKa@v éKrAjcowy Depporepov ému~ 
xelpeiy emfpev. WArmebe TE Tdd_ pev Spdoas Kal 
Ajoewv daroKretvas avuTov Kal drropetteobau Thy 
8 ypagiy: ovde" yap émefuevar ovdéva, add’, epryny 
avrny écecbat: et Te Kal ahoin, TyLepyaapeven 
KdAdoy édo€ev att@ Tatra macxew, 4 avdvdpws 
pndev dvriSpdoavra bmd THs ypapiis SiapBapiivac. 
oagds s oer dAwadpevos abriyv: od yap av Tovde 
Tov dydiva evopicev aopadcorepov elvar. is 
9 Ta pev Bracdpeva Tatra €or doeBijoat avrov. 
pdprupes oe pey m0AXot _TapeyevovTo, moods 
av mapeoxdpcba: € évds dé Tob dxohovbov mapayevo- 
pévov, ot TovToU mKOVOY paprupycovow. éymvous 
yap. ere apbeis, dvaxpwopevos ug’ pear, ToUTOV 
povoy, épn yvavar rev moudvreoy® adrous. 
"Efedeyxopevos 8 bad te Tay eikdrey bré Te 
Tov mapayevopevwy, oddert tpdmm ovTe Sucatios 
10 ovre. aupdepdvtws amodvour’ dv ug’ bpav. ob TE 
yap emBovdevovres dveféheynrou dv elev, et pie 
ind Tay mapayevopevwy pil tad rdVv eikdTur 


1 odé Reiske: ovre codd. 
2 madvrwy ci. Bekker, coll. 8, § 4: aapdvrwy codd. 





@ (epév Aon (embezzlement of sacred monies of which the 
erson concerned was in charge) is to be distinguished from 
tepoovAia (temple-robbery), for which see Herodes, § 10. “The 
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embezzling.sacred monies,? the sum to be recovered 
being assessed at two talents ; he knew himself to be 
guilty, experience had taught him how powerful his 
opponent was, and he bore him a grudge for the past; 
so he naturally plotted his death: he naturally sought 
protection against his enemy by murdering him. , 
Thirst for revenge made him forget the risk, and the 
overpowering fear of the ruin which threatened him 
spurred him to all the more reckless an attack. In 
taking this.step he hoped not only that ‘his guilt 
would remain undiscovered, but that he would also 
escape the indictment ® ; nobody, he thought, would 
proceed with the suit, and judgement would go by 
default ; while in the event of his losing his case after 
all, he considered it better to have revenged himself 
for his'‘defeat than, like a coward, to be ruined by the 
indictment without retaliating. And he knew very 
well that he would lose it, or he would not have * 
thought the present trial the safer alternative. : 

Such are the motives which drove him to sin as he 
did. Had there been eyewitnesses in large numbers, 
we should have produced them in large numbers ; 
but as the dead man’s attendant was alone present, 
those who heard his statement will give evidence ; . 
for, he was still alive when picked up, and in reply to 
our questions stated that the only assailant whoo he 
had recognized was the defendant. 

Inferences from probability and eyewitnesses hate 
alike proved the defendant’s guilt : so both justice 
and expediency absolutely forbid you to acquit him. 
Not only would it be impossible to convict deliberate 
criminals if they are not to be convicted by eye- 
penalty for fepdv whom} was the repayment of ten times the 
sum embezzled (Dem. Jn Timoer. §§ 111, 112). 

» Or possibly: ‘‘ be acquitted on the indictment.” ” 
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efedeyxovrar dovpdopov  dpiv éort TOVOE p.La.pov 
ral avayvov ovra ets (rey? 7a Teper TOV Bedv 
elovdvra poaivery TH ayvelay abradv, emi te Tas 
abrds tpamélas & iovra ovykarammAdvat Tous dvau- 
tious: éx yap. rovTwy al 7 dadopiat yiyvovras 
11 Svoroxets O at mpagers xafloravrat. olxetav oby 
xp?) Ty, TuLeoptay Hynsapévous, adt@ ToUTw 7d 
TovTov doeByuara avabévras, idtav pev THY oVUp- 
popdy, kafapay S€ tiv méAw KataoTicat. 


B 


[116] ATIOAOTIA EIZ TO AYTO ITPATMA 


_ 08 poou Sod dpaprdvew atuxéoTatov éwavrov 
" dtyotueros elvan Tov mavtwy dvO pare. Tay pev 
yap dAdkwy of Svatuyobrtes, omdrav pev br0. xe 
pdvos movdow, evddias yevoperns mavovrat ora 
S€ voojowow, vyrets yevdpevor oplovrat: éay de 
Ts adn) ouppopa. karadap Bary adtous, Ta evavrTia 
3 emuylyvopeva. ovirgow. Hot dé Cdv re dvbpwrros 
dvatpomeds rob olKov eyévero, anobavwy re, Kav 
dtopuyw, ixavas Avras Kal ppovridas mpoo- 
BeBanxev. els Tobro yap - Bapvdaipovias Kw 
wore ovK dprody pot éoTw éuavTov dovov kal 
Sixatov mapeXov7a. fay SiapPaphvar, dda Kav Bn 
TOV dmoxreivavra ebpoy eEcréytw, 6 év ot TYyLwpodv- 
res adT@ aduvarou edpeiv ciow, adtos Karadoxbets 
goveds evar dvociws dAdoopat. 


‘ 1 7¢ add. Blass. 
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} witnesses and by such inferences: but it is against 
all your interests that this polluted wretch should pro- 
fane the sanctity of the divine precincts by setting foot 
within them, or pass on his defilement to the innocent 
by sitting at the same tables as they.? It is this that 
causes dearth and public calamity. And so you must 
hold the avenging of the dead a personal duty; you 
must visit the defendant with retribution for the sin 
which was his alone ; you must see that none but he 
suffers, and that the stain of guilt is removed from 
the city. 


II 
REPLY TO THE SAME CHARGE 


I am not far wrong, I think, in regarding myself as 
the most unlucky man alive. Others meet with mis- 
fortune. They may be buffeted by a tempest ; but 
calm weather returns and they are buffeted no longer. 
They may fall ill; but they recover their health and 
are saved. Or some other mishap may overtake 
them ; but it is followed by its opposite which brings 
relief, With me this is not so. Not only did this man 
make havoc of my house during his lifetime : but he 
has caused me distress and anxiety in plenty since 
his death, even if I escape sentence ; for so luckless 
is my lot that a godfearing and an honest life is not 
enough: to save me. Unless J also find and convict 
the murderer, whom the dead man’s avengers cannot 
find, I shall myself be deemed guilty of murder and 
suffer an outrageous sentence of death. 

2 Cf. the disabilities involved in 7é eipyeoPar ra&v vopiuwy, 
Choreutes, §§ 34 sqq. 
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3 Kal éepeé as dewov péev mayydrAerov daow édéy- 
xeobar elvar, ws & HAiov &€ abrdv dv expata 
davepov elvar epyacdpevov 70 épyov. el yap viv 
dua THs exOpas To péyeBos cixdtws bP’ tudv Kata- 
Soxotpat, mpiv éepydoacbat eixdrepov Wv mpoeddra' 

\ ~ ¢ , re or re a 2 cy n » 
Thy vov-brosiay eis ee iobcay,* Kat Tav ddAwv 
” ” 2 ’ 2 oA , 
et rwa éyvwv emPovdcdovta ab7@, Sdiaxwdvew 
lim ” aN 2 ’ ? ie Ste. tae \ 
paMov 7 adrov epyacdpevov eis éxovctous Kal 
mpodrAous Urropias epmecetv: Ex Te yap adbrob Tob 
” \ ’ 2 , WA 
épyou davepos yevduevos amwAddpnv, Aabdv Te 
~ ” ra ‘ € f 3 > A’ 3 A 
cadas 78n THVde THY browiav eis ene lobar. 
M A S ? ie A > ~ ‘ 

4 “Adda pév oby madoxyw pr arodoyetobar pdvor 
Brafdpevos, dad Kal rods -dmoKretvavras dave- 
povs KaTaoTioat Spuws dé Kal Tobro émixetpyréov- 

: a } “ 
oddev yap muKpdotepov Ths avdyKns €ouxev elvar. 

~ na 
exw 8€ oddapds dAdws eréyyew } €E dv Tods 
” ¢ rs > a > A ‘ f fi 
dAdous 6 KaTHyopos dmodvwy adrov tov Odvardy 
dyno pnvvew eve rov dovéa dvra. ef yap TodTrwv 
dvaitiov Soxovvrwy elvas ev enol radixnua davel- 


1 apoeddra Kayser: rov <iSdra codd. ; 
2 lodcav Reiske: odcay codd. 





* Or possibly: “If on the one hand I was detected in 
the act of committing the crime...” The speaker is en- 
deavouring to prove that he did not commit the murder by 
showing that his knowledge of the consequences to himself, 
even in the event of his escaping detection, must necessarily 
have deterred him. The sentence must therefore be regarded 
as explaining not the whole of that preceding, but onlv 
avrov .. . eptrecelv. 

> An exceedingly difficult sentence to render clearly: in 
English. The speaker means that he too is obliged from the 
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Now the prosecution allege that it’is very difficult 
to prove my guilt because of my astuteness. Yet in 
maintaining that my actions themselves prove.me to 
be the criminal, they are assuming me to be a simple- 
ton. For if the bitterness of my feud is a natural 
ground for your deeming me guilty to-day, it was still 
more natural for me to foresee before committing 
the crime that suspicion would settle upon me as it 
has done. I was more likely to go to the length of 
stopping anyone else whom I knew to be plotting © 
the murder than deliberately to incur certain 
suspicion by committing it myself; for if, on the 
one hand, the crime in itself showed that I was 
the murderer, I was doomed: while if, on the 
other hand, I escaped detection, I knew very well 
that suspicion would fall on me as it has done. 

My plight is indeed hapless : I am forced not only 
to defend myself, but to reveal the criminals as well. 
Still, I must attempt this further task; nothing, it- 
seems, is more relentless than necessity. I can 
expose the criminals, I may say, only by following 
the principle used by my accuser, who establishes the 
innocence of every one else and then asserts that 
the circumstances of death in themselves show the 
‘murderer to be me.® If the apparent innocence of 
every one else is to fasten the crime upon me, it is 
nature of the case to resort to proof by elimination. The 
prosecution had argued (a, §§ 4, 5) that death could not have 
been due to footpads, a drunken quarrel, or a mistaken 
assault; i.e. it cannot have been unpremeditated ; therefore, 
since the circumstances showed it to have been violent, not 
natural (this is the point of atrés 6 Odvaros ina, § 5), it was 
premeditated; and the defendant was alone likely to have 
planned such a crime. Here the defendant recapitulates 
this, actually quoting the words ,adrés 6 @dvaros, which had 
formed part of.the argument of the prosecution, . .- f 
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Tat, TovTwr drdnrwy dvtwy eya ecikdtws (dv)? 

Kabapos Soxotny elvar. 

"Eort be ovK dareukds, @s odrol paow, adAa 
eios dwpt Tadv vuxTav mavdsprevov emt Tots 
iwarions SiadBaphvas. TO yap ph exdvOvar oddev 

yeetév éotw- <i yap py efOyoar mepidvcavres 

avrév, adAd Twas mpootovras popybevres dmédurov , 

é€owdpdvovv Kal obk éuatvovTo Thy owrnptay Tot 

6 Képdous mpoTima@rres. eb Sé pur) Kal emt Tols 
ipartous Sep bd pn, adn’ érépous iswv dAdo 7: 
KaKov ToLobrTas, iva py Emporis Tob aSucripatos 
yéernrat, ameBaver im’ abdrdv, tis olde; Tovs dé 
py oAd Hocov €j08 pucodvras adrév—yoar 8¢ 
moMoi—mrdds ovK <ikds ig €od paMov SiapBeipar 
abrov; éxeivots pev yap pavepa Hv m drowpia eis 
eye iodaa, eye dé dirép exetvww braitios égopevos 
cadds 487. 

7 Tod 8€ axodovfov 4 paptupia mas d&ia m- 
orevecOai eotw; tard Tre yap To0 Kwduvou éx- 
tenrAnypevov adtov ovK elKos Hv Tods amoKTEtvay- 
Tas y@vat, d7d Te TOV Kupiwy dvayvyywoKdpevov 
éemweioa Hv cikds. amotovpevwy dé Kai Tadv 
GAr\wv So0vAwv ev rais paptupiais—od yap av 
éBacavilopev abrovs — més dixatov TovTw pap- 

8 Tupobyre moTevoavras Siapbeipat pe; et bd Ts 
Te cixora ddnBéow i isa Hystras KaTapapTuphoad 
pov, tadrov® avtioyodobw ote pe eixdrepov Fv 


5 


(117) 


1 dv add. Blass: 8 eixdrws A, Sixaiws N. 
2 sodpyor Blass: tob7’ ad Gernet: alii alia. Codicum tamen 
fidem vindicat Thalheim, collato Platonis Phileb. 37 p. 





* dvaytyvdoxew in the sense of “ persuade,” which it must 
bear here, is found elsewhere only in Herodotus. ‘ Masters” 
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only logical for me to be held guiltless, should others 
be brought under suspicion. : 

It is not, as the prosecution maintain, unlikely that 
a man wandering ‘about at the dead of night should 
be murdered for his clothing ; nothing is more likely. 
The fact that he was not stripped indicates nothing. 
If the approach of passers-by startled his assailants 
into quitting him before they had had time to strip 
him, they showed sense, not madness, in preferring 
their lives to their spoils. Further, he may not in 
fact have been murdered for his clothing : he may 
have seen others engaged in some quite different 
outrage and have been killed by them to prevent 
his giving information of the crime: who knows? 
Again, were not those who hated him almost as much 
as I did—and there were a great many—more likely 
to have murdered him than I? It was plain to them 
that suspicion would fall on me ; while I knew very 
well that I should bear the blame for them. 

Why, moreover, should the evidence of the attend- 
ant be allowed any weight? In his terror at the 
peril in which he stood, there was no likelihood of his 
recognizing the murderers. On the other hand, it 
was likely enough that he would obediently confirm 
any suggestions made by his masters.* We distrust” 
the evidence of slaves in general, or we should not 
torture them; so what justification have you for 
putting me to death on the evidence of this one ? 
Further, whoever allows probability the force of fact 
when it testifies to my guilt must on the same 
principle bear the following in mind as evidence of 


implies that the passers-by who found the slave were members 
of the dead man’s own family, although this fact is nowhere 
explicitly mentioned by the prosecution. 
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my dopahevav Ths émBovdts THpobvTa prurdgacbar 
Kal ph mapayeveoba TH Epyw paddov 7 Tobrov' 
ofarrépevoy 6p0Gs yoru. : 

9 ‘Qs dé TOvoe Tov Kivdvvov odK ‘aodadrdarepov 
Tod amo Tis ypadtis Hyobpnv elvar, ddAdrd TOMa~ 
mdovov, ei p41) mapeppovovy, BiBdEe. dAods pev, 
yap THY ypapyy rijs bev ovolas Hon € eKOTHOOMEVOS,. 
Tou dé ouparos Kal Tijs moAews? ob dmeotepovpny, 
TEpLyevowevos Sé Kat Aerpbeis, Kav épavov: mapa. 
Tav didwy ovadrdEas, odk dv eis Ta EoxyaTa KaKd. 
HAGov: dav dé viv xaradnpbeis dmobdve, dvdova 
oveton Tots smauoly drohetpen, 7 puyav veep: Kat 
eee ov ent _bevias TTWXEvo. 

‘Otrw pev a Karnyopnrat poU, ndvra ‘dmord 
éorw drrodveoGa Se bd’ bpav, el Kal elkoTws' Lev 
dvras 8é pa daréxrewva Tov dvopa, mod paMor 
Sikatds ‘elpt. eyad Te yap pavepov drt peydra 
ddixovpevos Tpevdpny®: + ov yap av etkdrws eddxouy 
drroKretvat adrov: Tous TE dmoxretvavras: kal od 
robs aiztay éxovras dmoxretvar dp0Gs dv Kara- 
AapBdvorre. : 

7 Ek b€ mavTos Tpomov dzohudpievos Tis, airtas. 
éywye obre eis Ta repévn cio .rHv dyveiay Téiv 


i ls 1 révde Dobree: od8é codd. 
2 t06 8e odbparos kai Tis wéAews Nz zis Sé 7. kal tod a. A. 
3 dpuvéuny Kayser: jpuvdny codd. 





'% épavov ouhéyew Cf. infra § 12, epavigew. The: refer- 
ence in both cases is to a sum of money advanced without 
interest by. friends who each contributed a portion. pavos 
later came to have the more specialized ‘sense of a club’ formed 
for the purpose of lending money without interest to, any of 
its members. Each member paid a subscription (also called 
€pavos): and such clubs often acquired’ landed: property. 
They grew political in character as time went on. 
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my innocence : it was more likely that, with an eye 
to carrying out my plot in safety, I should take the. 
precaution of not being present at the scene of the 
crime than that the slave should recognize me dis- 
tinctly just as his throat was being cut. 

J will now show that, unless I was mad, I must have 
thought the danger in which I now stand far greater, 
instead of less, than the danger to be expected from 
theindictment. IfI was convicted on the indictment, 
I knew that I should be stripped of my property ; but, 
I did not lose my life or civic rights. I should still. 
have been alive, still left to enjoy those rights; and 
even though I should have had to obtain a loan of 
money from my friends, my fate would not have. 
been the worst possible. On the other hand, if I am 
found guilty to-day and put to death, my children 
will inherit from me an insufferable disgrace ;_ if. 
instead I go into exile, I shall become a beggar in a 
strange land, an old man without a country. ‘ 

Thus not one of the charges brought against me 
has any foundation. But even if the probabilities, as 
distinct from the facts, point to me as the murderer, 
it is acquittal that I deserve from you far more than” 
anything else: since first, it is clear that if I struck 
back, it was only because I was being deeply wronged: 
had that not been so, it would never have been 
thought likely that I was the murderer : and secondly, 
it is the murderers, not those accused of the murder, 
whom it is your duty to convict.? 

As I am completely cleared of the charge, it is not I 
who will profane the sanctity of the gods when I set 

> je, (1) Even if he can be proved guilty, there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances which will make it impossible to” 
condemn him. ' (2) But he cannot be proved guilty in any’ 
case. t : eo. . ene TT, wheter d - 
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Jedv pave, ote buds meiQwv dmodbcal pe avdovo. 
mpdoaw. of dé dusKovres pev ee Tov avairiov, 
tov 8 airiov dduévres, THs Te adopias alttot 
ylyvovrat, buds Te aoeBeis eis Tods eods TeiBovres, 
KaTaoThvar. mdvTwv av eye akiov dace mabeiv 
elvas Sikatoé ctor Tuyydvew. 

12 Tovrous pév obv todtwy dkiovs dvtas amiarous 
nyetobe: cue b€ EK ye TV mpoeipyacpevwn yrod- 
aeobe ore emBovdActovta obte THY Ov TpoonKor- 
Twv opeydopevov, GAAd Tavavtia TovTwy moAAds pev 
Kal peydAas e«lodopas cioddpovra, moAda dé 
tpinpapyotvTa, Aaumpas S€ yxopnyobvra, soAdots* 
Sé epavilovra, peyddas b€ drép today éeyyuas 
amotivovta, THV dé odctay od Sikalopevov adAN’ 
épyalopevov KexTynpevov, pidofurny Sé Kal vdptpov 
ovTa. Totovrov dé ovTos jrov prndev avdorov unde 
alcypov, KaTayvare. 

13° Et 8€ bd COvros edtwxdpny, odk av pdvov dep; 
€pavtot aeAoyovpnv, aA adrév te tobrov Kal 
tous TovTw pev BonPodvras, map’ euod b€ wde- 
Acicbar “tytoivras éf’ ols Katyyopeivat* pov, 

1 & ye Franke: é« re codd. 
2 modois Salmasius (cf. Dem. 999. 24): zoAAods codd. 


3 sy 3€ Schaefer: rH re codd. 
« xarnyopetrar Vulg.: xarnyopetre AN. 








* The cicfopa was an extraordinary property-tax levied 
on citizens had! metics in time of war. 

» One of the most important liturgies or public services 
which the richer members of the community were obliged to 
undertake from time to time. ‘The rpejpapxos served for a year 
as the commander of a trireme; and although the State 
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foot within their precincts, any more than it is I who 
am sinning against them in urging you to acquit me. 
It is those who are prosecuting an innocent man like 
myself, while they let the criminal escape, to whom 
dearth is due: it is they who deserve in full the 
penalty which they say should be inflicted upon me, 
for urging you to become guilty of impiety. 

If this is the treatment which the prosecution 
deserve, you must put no faith in them. I myself, 
ou the other hand, as you will see by examining my 
past life, do not form plots or covet what does not 
belong to me. On the contrary, I have made several 
substantial payments to the Treasury,* I have more 
than once served as Trierarch,® I have furnished a 
brilliant chorus,* I- have often advanced money to 
friends, and I have frequently paid large sums under 
guarantees given for others; my. wealth has come 
not from litigation, but from hard work 4; and I have 
been a religious and law-abiding man. If my 
character is such as this, you must not deem me 
guilty of anything sinful or dishonourable. 

Were my enemy alive and prosecuting me, I should 
not be resting content with a defence; I should 
have shown what a scoundrel he was himself and 
what scoundrels are those who, while professedly 
his champions, seek in fact to enrich themselves at 


furnished rigging, etc., and pay for the crew, the trierach was 
frequently forced to expend Litce sums on repairs and to 
make up shortages in the payment of his men from his own 
pocket. The average cost of a Trierarchy was 50 minae. 

¢ 4.e. as Choregus he had paid for the training and equip- 
ment of a chorus at one of the dramatic or choral festivals 
so frequent at Athens and throughout Greece in general. 

4 The Greek is a deliberate jingle, which cannot be 
rendered convincingly in English. Perhaps ‘‘. . . not from 
litigation, but from application ” might serve. 
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dnédegat av ddukobvras. Tatra pév odv émuerkéo- 
TEpov 7 Suxardrepov Taphow Séopat 3 jar, d 
av8pes, Tey peyloto Kperat Kal KUptot, éAejoavras 
THY aTvyiay Lov tarpovs yevéobar adbris, Kat pr} 
ouvempPdvras TH TodTwr embécer nepudeiv ddixws 
kal dbéws Stapbaperra pe bn” abr@v. 


¥ 
(118} EK KATHTOPIAS O YSTEPOS 


1 °H re-druxia dduceirat bn” aitod, iy mpoiord- 
pevos Tis kaxoupyias dgpartoa THY avTod jecaptay 
onrel: ind Te bpav ov agftos erectaBat éorw, 
dovovov pev TO mabevre, mepibets Tv ovpdopar, 
éxovaiws be adres els Tous xwddvous Karaords. 
ws pev obv adwéxtewe Tov avdpa, ev TH mpoTepy 
Adyw amedetEapev’ ws 5€ od dpOds aredoy7On, 
viv mepacdpela eAdyyortes. 

2 Hite yap mpooidvras tiwds mpotddvres of ato- 
Kretvavtes abtovds amodurdévres wyovro' hevyovTes 
mporepov % amédvoav, ot evrvydvres av adrois,’ 
et Kat Tov deomdrny TeOvera nbdpov, Tov ye Depa- 
1 dnéega'A: énéSegaN. —* adrois Réiske: adr codd. | 





* Implying that the defendant’s property would be con- 
fiscated upon his conviction and a percentage given to the 
prosecution. See Herodes, § 79, for a similar complaint. 

y The druxia and éAcciobas of course echo the <Aejcarras 
Thy adrvxiav pov at the close of the preceding speech for the. 
defence. 

‘It is important to distinguish between the various 
meanings of dxodaos. Whereas éxavouos is always “ willing ” 
or “voluntary,” dxovotos can mean one of three things: 
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my’ expense over the charge which I am facing.* 
However, more out of decency than in fairness to: 
myself, I shall refrain. Instead, I entreat you, 
gentlemen, you who are empowered to decide the 
most critical of issues: take pity on my misfortune 
and remedy it: do not join my opponents in their 
attack: do not allow'them to make an end of me 
without regard to justice or the powers above. 


Il : 
SECOND SPEECH FOR THE PROSECUTION 


It is an outrage to ‘‘ misfortune ” that he should use 
it to cloak his crime, in the hope of concealing his 
defilement. Neither does he deserve your “ pity’’?; 
he did not consult his victim’s wishes¢ in bringing 
doom upon him: whereas he did consult his own 
before exposing -himself to danger. We proved in 
our first speech that he is the murderer ; we shall now 
endeavour to show by examination that his defence 
was unsound. " ; J 

“Assume that the murderers hurried off, leaving 
their victims before they had stripped them, because 
they noticed the approach of passers-by. Then even 
if the persons who came upon them found the master 
dead, they would have found the slave still conscious, 
(a) “ unwilling,” (6) “ accidental ” or “ involuntary,” (c) “non-. 
voluntary.” In (a) I do or suffer something against my 
will; in (6) ‘I do or suffer something voluntarily, but the 
consequences are other than I willed them to be; in (c) I 
do or suffer something unconsciously or in entire ignorance 
(e.g. I may be hypnotized and Unley ing y commit murder, 


or I may be the unsuspecting victim of, sudden death, as 
here): my will does not enter into the, matter at all. 
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a. 2 ae) eee se ” 
movra, 6s éumvous apbeis euaprpe', er. eudpova 
edpovres, caddis avaxpivavtes tovs épyacapevous 
HyyeAay av yutv, kal ody obros av TH atriay elyev: 
elre dAAow Ties Erepdv TL TOLodTOV KaKoupyodvTeEs 
> , ee. > A a ‘ al ? 
adbevres tr adbtdv, iva py ywwoOdar diehBerpay 
avrous, dpa TO Tovra@y pov 76 KaKovpynua av 
éxyptccero Kal els TovTous av i) drropia Kev. 

QO? re Hooov kwduvevovres T&v pdrddov ev ddhw 
ovreny ov of5 ors av paMov éreBovAevoav 
avre: Tous pev yap 6 TE poBos 7 Te douKia ¢ ixavi) 
Ww mavoat THs mpounbias, tots b€ 6 TE Kidvvos 7 
Te aloxvvyn peilov otvoa Tis Siagopas, « el KaL 
SievonPnoav Tatra mpagat, apkodoa hv owdpovicar 
70 Ovpovpevov Tis yoo ns. 

Ovn dps Se uli Tob dcohovbou paptupiav 
dmaTov Aéyovow elvat. od yap emt tats Tovadrais 

kb 
paptuptats Bacavilovrar, a\d’ eAevPepor apievrau 
omotav bé 7} KAdbarres dtrapvOvrat } ovyKpUTTwat 

a (Amie , , 2 A > ag 
Tois Seomdrais, tore Bacavilovres abtoipev Tadndy, 
Aéyew abrous. 

Odse pay aroyevécbat 7 maparyevéoBas elKOTEpOY, 
atdrov éotw.° <i yap ameyeveTo, TOV pev Kivduvov 


x oe 6s éunvous apbeis euaprvpe: delent nonnulli ut quae 
Na a. 9 per errorem irrepserint. 
3 7dAnO_ Weidner: dAnOq codd. 


@ The evidence of slaves was accepted only under torture. 
But the torture could not be inflicted without the consent 
of the owner. Hence there are instances of the purchase of 
slaves solely for the purpose of extorting evidence from 
them (see Herodes, § 47, for a case in point). The last half 
of the present paragraph envisages a similar purchase in 
order to obtain evidence against the slave’s former owner. 
On the other hand, a slave who defended his-master’s life at 
the risk of his own would more often than not be rewarded 
with his freedom; and once he was free, he could not be 
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as he was picked up alive and gave evidence. They 
would have questioned him closely and have informed 
us who the. criminals were: so that the defendant 
would not have been accused. Or assume, on the 
other hand, that others, who had been seen by the 
two committing some similar outrage, had murdered 
them to keep the matter dark. Then news of that 
outrage would have been published at the same time 
as the news of the present murder, and suspicion 
would have fallen on those concerned in it. 

Again, how persons whose: position was not so 
serious should have plotted against the dead man 
sooner than persons who had more to fear, I fail to 
understand. The fears and sense of injury of the 
second were enough to put an end to caution; whereas 
with the first the risk and disgrace involved, to which 
their resentment could not blind them, were sufficient 
to sober the anger in their hearts, even if they had 
intended to do the deed. 

The defence are wrong when they say that the 
evidence of the slave is not to be trusted; where 
evidence of this sort is concerned, slaves are not 
tortured : they are given their freedom. It is when 
they deny a theft or conspire with their masters to 
keep silence that we believe them to tell the truth 
only under torture.? 

Again, the probabilities are not in favour of his 
having been absent from the scene of the crime rather 
than present at it. In remaining absent he was going 


tortured: he gave his evidence in a court of law in the 
ordinary way. Thus the argument in the present passage 
is: the dying slave was virtually a free man, as he had given 
his life for his master; hence there is no ground whatever for 
maintaining, as the defendant is doing, that his evidence can- 
not be accepted in court because it was not given under torture. 
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Tov avrov. €weAre Kai mapa Kuduvevew—ms yap 
abrav “Angbets Torov | av Tov: emBovhevoarra 
Weyxev o dvta—ro 8° Epyov fooov mpaacew: oddels 
yap: OoTis TOV Tapovrey ovK av dxeumporepos ets 
THY mpagw qv. 

6 ‘Os’? odk eAdoow aAAd mond pcilw tov amd THs 
ypaphs Kidvvov, 7 TOvde yyetro elvat, biddgw. 
TO ev dddvae Kat dmopuyeiv dyporépas Tas 
Sidfes ev tous Amicon OGpev adrd elvar. HA 
TapaxOijvae 8€ rH ypagny obdepiar eArida, cixe 
ToUToU YE bavros: ob yap av éneifeto abt@: ets 
8é Tovde, TOV dyava" nigew od Ame. Arjoew yap 
éddxer daoxretvas abrdy. i 

7 “Abia, dé dia 7d pavepay elvau aiy sinibom 
arg HA) Karadoxetobar ig” bpav, otk opbads’ ager. 
ei yap? Todrov ev’ rots | peytoros Kwddvo.s’ ovra. 
iKkavy) iy drorpia dor pepo” Tijs ‘embéoews, 
ovdeis y’ dv" éreBovAevoey abre mas yap dv tis 
Tay Hooov Kwoduvevdvtwr, Ti Srowpiay paAov 
Tob Kwodvov poBotpevos, Hacov 7 obros en€0ero® 
adra.’ ' 

8 At oe elopopal kal xopyyiar eddauprovias pev 
ieavoy, onpetoy €ort, Tob 8€ yy amoKreivar TdA- 
vayria: rept yap abris Tis eddaupovéas Tpepew, 

LH amroorepynOy, <ixdtws pév dvociws dé améxrewe 


ev dydva: iN: wivduvov A. 


2 ei yap Reiske: od yap codd. 

3 dmrotpépar Reiske: drroorpépat codd. 

4 dv Reiske: yap codd. ed 

5 énéBero Maetzner, quem dubitanter secutus sum: #yeira 
codd : Fortasse exciderunt nonnulla post avr. 











i 9 $e. #. that | his Position in eg suits was completely + sil 
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to run the same risks as he would run if present, as 
any of his confederates if caught would have shown 
that it was he who had originated the plot. And 
not only that: he was going to dispatch the business 
on hand less satisfactorily, as not one of the criminals 
taking part would have felt the same enthusiasm for 
the deed. 

Further, he did not believe the danger threatened 
by the indictment to be less serious than that in 
which he now stands, but much more so, as I will 
prove to you. Let us assume that his expectations of 
conviction or acquittal were the same in the one suit 
as in the other. Now he had no hope of the indict- 
ment being dropped as long as his enemy was alive ; 
his entreaties would never have been listened to. 
But he did not, on the other hand, expect to be 
involved in the present trial, as he thought that he 
could commit the murder without being found out. 

Again, in claiming an acquittal on the ground that 
he could foresee that le would be suspected, he is 
arguing falsely. If the defendant, whose position was 
desperate, could be deterred from violence by the 
knowledge that suspicion would fall on himself, no- 
body at all would have planned the crime. Lvery 
oné who stood in less danger than he would have 
been more frightened by the certainty of being 
suspected than by that danger, and would therefore 
have been less ready than he to use violence. 

His contributions to the Treasury and his provi- 
sion of choruses may be satisfactory evidence of his 
wealth ; but they are anything but evidence of 
his innocence. It was precisely his fear of losing 
his wealth which drove him to commit the murder: 
though an unscrupulous crime, it was to be expected 
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tov dvdpa. daoKkwy dé od Tods eixdtws GAN: dvtws* 
dmoKteivavras doveas elvar, wept pev TOV dzo- 
Krewavrwv opbds dédyer, eimep éeyévero davepov 
jpiv tives Hoav ot dnoKretvaytes adrove pu dedn- 
Awpévr 5é rOv aroxrewavrwv, b16 TaV eikdTwr 
edeyydpevos otros av Kat ovdeis érepos «oy? 

[119] droxreivas adrov ely. ob yap éni® papripwr aAdd 
Kpunroueva, mpdocera ra Tobira. 

9 Otrw dé pavepas € ex Tis abrob dmrodoyias édey- 
xfels Siadbetpas airév, ovdev & erepov Bpev Setrae 
H THY adTod puaptay eis byds adrovds exrpepar. 
myets be bpay Seopeba pev ovder, Aéyoev 8 duty, 
et  bajre ex Tov elkoTwv pure €k T@v papTupov- 
pévav obdtos viv éAdyxeTar, ovK éorw ért rev 

10 StwKopevey edeyxos ovdeis. oadh yey yap TOV 
Odvarov yuyvdaxovres, pavepdis dé ra ixvy rijs 
bropias cis todtov pépovra, muatas S€ Tod aKo- 
Aovlov paprupodvros, m&s dv Sixaiws dmoAvoure 
adrév; ddikws 8 dmoAvopevov todvrov bd’ tudr, 
Huty ev mpoorpdrratos 6 amobavev odk €orat, bpiv 

11 8€ OUpu0s yerjoera.* taita oty ciddres Bon- 
Oetre peev T@ drroBavdvre, Tyopetabe be Tov azro- 
KTEeivavTa, ayvevere dé my Tod. Tpia yap ayaba 
mpdgere: éAdacous per Tous émPovdevovtas KaTa- 
ornoere, TAEious 8€ Tods Tay edocBevay émirndevov- 
tas, dmodvcecbe® 8 aibtol ris trép tovrov 
utaptas. 


1 GdW dvrws Funkhanel: dad robs codd. 
‘6 add, Weidner. emi Ald.: tao codd, 
< Biers . s+ yerfoeras huc waaty Jernstedt: ante 
ood pev yap... habent codd. 
drroAdceabe Sauppe: : dzodvecfe codd. 
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of him. He objects that murderers are not those who 
were to be expected to commit murder, but those 
who actually did so. Now he would be quite right, 
provided that those who did commit it were known 
to us; but as they are not, proof must be based on 
what was to be expected : and that shows that the 
defendant, and the defendant alone, is the murderer. 
Crimes of this kind are committed in secret, not in 
front of witnesses. 

As he has been proved guilty of the murder so con- 
clusively from his own defence, he is simply asking 
you to transfer his own defilement to yourselves. We 
make no requests: we merely remind you that if 
neither inferences from probability nor the evidence 
of witnesses prove the defendant guilty to-day, there 
remains no means of proving any defendant guilty. 
As you see, there is no doubt about the circum- 
stances of the murder: suspicion points plainly to 
the defendant *: and the evidence of the slave is to 
be trusted; so how can you in fairness acquit him? 
And if you acquit him unfairly, it is not upon us that 
the dead man’s curse willlie: it is upon you that he 
will bring disquiet. So with this in mind come to 
the victim’s aid, punish his murderer, and cleanse 
the city. Do this, and you will do three beneficial 
things: you will reduce the number of deliberate 
criminals; you will increase that of the godfearing ; 
and you will yourselves be rid of the defilement which 
rests upon you in the defendant’s name. 


* Lit.: ‘the tracks left by suspicion lead in the direction of 
the defendant.” dzroyia is half personified and regarded as 
itself moving towards the person upon whom it is to settle. 
Cf. ra ixvy rob ¢ovov in 8, § 10. 

> See Introduction, p. 39. 
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diaBdMovow, ets edrvyiav alrodpar peraorivas 
agi) 3’ buds arodvoartds pe Haxapioa padAov 
q KaraAaBovras eAefjoat. i 
Daci 5é trav bev evrugovrey ‘matopévors abrots 
ovdeva, GvTwa otK cixdrepov elvat caddis mvld- 
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IV 
SECOND SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE 


See, I have chosen to place myself at the mercy of 
the misfortune which you have been told that I blame 
unfairly, and at the mercy of my enemies here ; for 
much as I am alarmed by their wholesale distortion 
of the facts, I have faith in your judgement and in 
the true story of my conduct ; though if the prosecu- 
tion deny me even the right of lamenting before you 
the misfortunes which have beset me, I do not know 
where to fly for refuge, so utterly startling—or should 
I say villainous ?—are the methods which are being 
used to misrepresent me. They pretend that they 
are prosecuting to avenge a murder; yet they defend 
all the true suspects, and then assert that I'am a 
murderer because they cannot find the criminal. The 
fact that they are flatly disregarding their appointed 
duty shows that their object is not so much to punish 
the murderer as to have me wrongfully put to death. 
I myself ought simply to be replying to the evidence 
of the attendant, for I am not here to inform you of 
the murderers or prove them guilty : I am answering 
a charge which has been brought against me. How- 
ever, in order to make it completely clear that the 
prosecution have designs upon my life and that no 
suspicion can attach itself to me, I must, quite un- 
necessarily, go further. I ask only that my mis- 
fortune, which is being used to discredit me, may turn 
to good fortune ; and I call upon you to acquit and 
congratulate me rather than condemn and pity me. 

' According to the prosecution, those. who came up 
during the assault were one and all more likely to 
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\ Ave 9: a ” Fa’ oe 
feppov Kai avdpetov avOpwrov evar SoK@, dvTwa 
ovK av dwpt Tv vuKT@v' vexpots aomaipovat Guv- 

ld é Fd La a cal ~ hal 
tuyovTa, mdAw vroorpépavra gpevyew paddAov 7 
muvOavopyevov Tovs KaKotpyous mepl Ths yuxiis 
KwSuvetoar. TovTwyr Sé€ uaddov & eikds Hv Spacav- 
Tw, ot pev emt Tots inarios diadfeipavtes adrods 

E n Me of Le ae Ln , > ? 
ovK av ert eikdtws adiowro, éyw dé amriAaypat 
ths brorpias. . 

Ei 8€ éxnptoaovro 7 pu) GAAo Tiwves KaKodpyor 
dpa T@ rovTwr dove, Tis oldev; oddert yap em- 
pedés Fv oxorev tatra. ddavots 5€ dvros Tob 
Knpvyparos, ovdé td To'Twy Thy KaKkovpywy 
dmorov S:apbapivar avrdv. 

Tod 8 Oepdmovros. ms xpi) mororépay THY 
praptupiav 7 Tov edevOepwv yyetoOar; ot ev yap 
aryovvrat re Kai xpynyac. Cnuwodvrar, €av pH} 
Tadnbj Soxd@or paptupicay 6 b€ otk Edeyxov 

‘ sai oe ng gr , nw “sg 
mapacxwyv ode Bdcavov—nrod* dixny dace; 7 Tis 
édeyxos eorar; axwddvws te otrds ye péddAwv 

1.7 oy Ni ri . 7 
ta&v vuxrav Ni tis vexres A. 


2 zoo Reiske: od A: tt 0d N pr., twa od N corr.? 
3 4 cis Reiske: ef rus codd. 





@ Immediately intended as an answer to y, § 2 init., where 
it is maintained that if the murder was the work of footpads, 
the passers-by who appeared on the scene would have 
obtained information aburte their identity from the victims. 
The reply here given is: (a) if a group of footpads had in 
fact been engaged in the murder, the passers-by would 'have 
run away. (b) The passers-by would in that case have been 
unable to supply information about the identity of the 
criminals. (¢) As no passer-by has come forward with such 
information, all the passers-by must have run away. (d) It 
follows from (a) that the murderers must have been a group 
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FIRST TETRALOGY, IV. 4-7 


inquire exactly who the murderers were and carry the 
news to the victims’ home:than to take to their heels 
and leave them to their fate. But I, for my part, do 
not believe that there exists a human being so reck- 
less or so brave that, on coming upon men writhing in 
their death agony in the middle of the night, he would 
not turn round and run away rather than risk his life 
by inquiring after the malefactors responsible. Now 
since it is more likely that the passers-by behaved in 
a natural manner, you cannot logically continue to 
treat the footpads who murdered the pair for their 
clothing as innocent, any more than suspicion can 
still attach itself to me.* 

As to whether or not proclamation of some other 
outrage was made at the time of the murder, who 
knows? Nobody felt called upon to inquire ; and as 
the question is an open one, it is quite possible to 
suppose that the malefactors concerned in such an 
outrage committed the murder. 

Why, moreover, should the evidence of the slave be 
thought more trustworthy than that of free men?? 
Free men are disfranchised and fined, should their 
evidence be considered false ; whereas this slave, who 
gave us no opportunity of either cross-examining or 
torturing him—when can he be punished? Nay, when 
can he be cross-examined ? .He could make a state- 
of footpads. A portentous petitio principii, which of course 
entirely neglects the fact that passers-by had come forward 
with very different information. 

> Or ‘‘ of the free men.” A puzzling sentence which has 
been treated by some as evidence of the incompleteness of 
this Tetralogy in its present form. No “ free men” have 
given evidence in favour of the defence, and we can hardly 
suppose that the speaker is referring to himself. I have 
taken the words in a pnrely general sense, although I feel it 
to be unsatisfactory. ; 
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praprupeiv, oddév Gavpacrov erabev bad rév Kupiw 
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8 My mapayevéobar Sé pe TH povw dmuarorepov 4 
mapayeréobat gaoiv elvan. eye 8 obk éx, TeV 
eixétwv GAN épyw SyAwow od mapayevoperos. 
décor yap Soddoi pot } SodAat ear, mévTas Tapa- 
SiSeope Bacavica: Kal éeav ph gov® tatty Ti 
vucti ev otk Kabevdwv 7 e€edOuv mot,’ dpuodroya 
foveds elvar. 7 dé wvE od donuos Tois yap 
Auwmoreiois 6 avipp améBave. 

9 Ilepi dé vis eddatpovias, iis € éveka. Tpepovrd Be 
paow elk orens: doxretvar avrov, moAD Tavavria 
éoti. Tots Bev yap arvxotat vewrepilen® cupdeper- 
ek yap Tav petaBoday emidofos.: hr Svompayia 

perapadew abréay €or rots oe edrvxodow dtpepi- 
few Kal - puddocew THY mapoboav edrrpayiav. 
peBrorapeviny yap tOv mpaypatwv Svotuxets  €€ 
edruxovyrwy KaBloravt at. a: 

10 7EK be Ta elo mpoomrowovpevot pe edéyyew, 
ovK: etkoTws adn’ évTws. povea we pace Too dvdpos 
elvar, .7d. ‘Ge eixdra. da. | mpos €p.05 paMov amo- 
Sera. dvra. 6 Te yap KaTapapTupar, . mov 
amoatos oe. wv, 6 TE deyxos ovK. ott’ Ta 

not Reiske: ov codd. 


i 1 drwxobot te Ald.: drvxodow te codd., 








2 A festival in honour of Av celebrated i in the first w eek 

of June. 
.o "Phe ddda is answered by 6 re yép, which explains away 
the one fact which might have been unfavourable to the de- 
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ment in ‘perfect safety ; so it is only natural that he 
was-induced to lie about me by his masters, who are 
enemies of mine. On the other, hand, it would be. 
nothing short of impious were I put to death by you 
on evidence which was untrustworthy. ; 

According to the prosecution, it is harder to believe 
that I was absent from the scene of the crime than 
that I was present at it. But I myself, by using 
not arguments from probability but facts, will 
prove that I was not present. All the slaves in my 
possession, male or female, I hand over to you for 
torture ; and if you find that I was not at home:in 
bed that night, or that I left the house, I agree that 
I am the murderer. The night can be identified, as 
the murder was committed during the Diipoleia.* 

‘As regards my wealth, my fears for which are said 
to have furnished a natural motive for the! murder, 
the facts are precisely the opposite. Itis the unfortu- 
nate who gain by arbitrary methods, as they expect 
changes to cause a change in their own sorry plight. 
It pays the fortunate to safeguard their prosperity by 
living peaceably, as change turns their good fortune 
into bad- ah mo eran Oe 

Again, although the prosecution pretend to base 
their proof of my guilt on inferences from probability, 
they assert not that I am the probable, but that I am 
the actual murderer. Moreover, those inferences °- 
have in fact been proved to be in my favour rather 
than theirs—for not only has the witness for the’ 
prosecution been proved untrustworthy, but he cannot 
fence. The connexion of thought is: “The inferences are 
all in my favour; and, after all, it is only inferences that we 
have to consider in this case. There can be no question of 


evidence of fact, as the one possible witness has been proved 
prejudiced.” The construction is thus elliptical. 
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, i 29 ’ L 1» 207 s 
Te TEKUNpLa ed, ov TovTwWV' oVTA Ed7}AWOA' Ta TE 
w ~ # 2 3 > Xi , > > > AY 
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3A > , 3 Ba > 7 > - € 
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Ll Odrw 8é dikes Sudxovrés pe, adTot prev Moots ! 
droxreivat Cntotvres Kabapoi pacw elvar, cue SE, 
a > tal is ~ rd > , a“ 2 > 4 | 
ds ebocBetv buds weiw, dvdova Spav Aéyovew.» eyo 
Sé KaBapds dv mdvtwv Tdv eyKAnudtwv drép 
(pevy® euavtob emoKxyntw aidciobar Thy TOY py- 
A >? of 3 : € \ A a > , 
Sev adixovvrwr edadBerav, dmép Sé TOD dro8avevros 
dvapiyprfokwv Tiv mowny mapawd dpiv pr) Tov 
avairvov karadapovras Tov alriov dpeiva: a.tro- 
Gavdvros yap eyo oddels Eri Tov airiov Cynic. 
12 radra oby oeBopevor doiws Kai Sixaiws dmoAveré. 
pe, Kal pr peravojcavres THY dpapriav yrdre 
dviaros yap % petdvoia TeV TowovTwr éoriv. 


cn 


1 rovrwv Jernstedt: rovrov codd. 
* xaradn bcs Spengel: edeyx6e codd. | 
3 yév add. Bekker. | 





* rexpipia are here distinguished from e¢xéra ;_ but the dis- } 
tinction is hardly observed by Antiphon in practice. : 
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be cross-examined. Similarly, I have shown that the 
presumptions ® are in my favour and not in favour of 
the prosecution; and the trail of guilt has been 
proved to lead not to me, but to those whom the 
prosecution are treating as innocent. Thus the 
charges made against me have been shown without 
exception to be unfounded. But it does not follow 
that there is no way of convicting criminals, if I am 
acquitted; it does follow that there is no way of 
effectively defending persons accused, if I am sen- 
tenced. 

You see how unjustifiably my accusers are attack- 
ing me. Yet notwithstanding the fact that it is 
they who are endeavouring to have me put to 
death in so impious a fashion, they maintain that 
they themselves are guiltless; according to them, 
it is I who am acting impiously—I, who am urging 
you to show yourselves godfearing men. But as I 
am innocent of all their charges, I adjure you on 
my own behalf to respect the righteousness of 
the guiltless, just as on the dead man’s behalf I 
remind you of his right to vengeance and urge you 
not to let the guilty escape by punishing the 
innocent; once I am put to death, no one will 
continue the search for the criminal. Respect 
these considerations, and satisfy heaven and justice 
by acquitting me. Do not wait until remorse proves 
to you your mistake; remorse in cases such as this 
has no remedy. 
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III 
THE SECOND TETRALOGY 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Tue second Tetralogy is concerned not with estab- 
lishing facts but with interpreting them. X was 
practising with the javelin in the gymnasium. Y ran 
in front of the target just as X was making a cast, and 
was killed. Y’s father prosecutes X for accidentally 
causing his son’s death. 

To, understand the case as developed in, the four 
speeches’ made by the prosecution and defence, ‘it is 
necessary to bear in mind the oddly inelastic con- 
ception of blood-guilt upon which they are based. 
* Homicide, whether wilful or not, involves blood-guilt ; 
and that blood-guilt must rest upon someone ; in the 
last resort it may even be assumed to rest upon 
the inanimate instrument of death. Here, then, the 
question at issue is not whether X is guilty of wilful 
murder or manslaughter, nor again whether Y met 
his end by misadventure. It is acknowledged from 
the start that Y’s death was purely accidental. The 
point is that a life has been lost ; and as only two 
persons, X and Y, were concerned, the blood-guilt 
must rest upon the one or the other. If it can be 
shown to rest upon Y himself, due atonement has 
already been made, as Y has paid with his life. If, 
however, it proves to rest upon X, X must be punished. 
Otherwise X’s defilement will bring down divine 
vengeance not only upon himself but upon the 
community at large. 
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SECOND TETRALOGY 


Since an accident involves dpaptia on the part of 
the person responsible, the object of the prosecution 
and defence throughout is to prove that the épapria 
lay with the other side. dyapria is the failure to 
perform an act as one intended to perform it, ow- 
ing to circumstances outside of one’s control; it is 
“error.” But owing to the conception of blood-guilt 
mentioned, a dudéprnya which results in another’s 
death carries a certain moral responsibility with 
it. It was! only the fact that the agent was per- 
forming the act at all that made it possible for the 
error to occur : and so’he must bear the blame. In . 
y, § 8 it is implied that at least in some cases a dpudp- 
tna. is due to the direct intervention of heaven; the 
agent has committed a sin, and the divine Nemesis 
takes the form of his being so blinded that: he be- 
comes guilty of a dudprnpa, for which he is punished ; 
it is the familiar notion of %Bpis and ary thinly dis- 
guised. Presumably in other cases the apapria is due 
simply to téyn; but the author of the Tetralogy is not 
concerned to work out the theory in detail. 
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ind ToUTov Tob petpasion, TAPAXPTPG anébavev. 
éxdvra pev obv odk emiKad@ aroxKreivat, GkovTa 
5é. epot 8 odk eAdcow Tob Exdvros dxwv Tiv 
aupdopdy Katéornae. 7H S€ dnobavdvrs adt@ pev 
ovder evOdpiov, Tots S¢ C&or mpoodPnxev. tas 
Se dé eAcodvras perv TH dmaiay TaY yovéwr, 
oixtipovras 5é THv dwpov Tob dmoBavdvros Teev- 
Thy, eipyovras dv 6 vdpos elpye: Tov aaoKreivavra 
pe) mepopay dmacav tiv médw bro TovTov pu- 
awopernv. 





* For év@vuios see General Introduction, p. 39. 
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THE SECOND TETRALOGY 
PROSECUTION FOR ACCIDENTAL 
ee Se SHOMmICIyT ™ ; 


Cases in which the facts are agreed upon are’ settled 
in advance either by the law or by:the statutes of 
the Assembly, which between them control every 
branch of civic life. But should, matter for. dispute 
occur, it is your task, gentlemen, to give a decision. 
However, I do not imagine that any dispute will in 
fact arise between the defendant and myself. My 
son was struck in the side by a javelin thrown, by 
yonder lad in the gymnasium, and died instantly. 
T aceuse him not of killing my son cee: but 
of killing him by accident—though the loss which I 
have suffered is not thereby lessened. But if he,has . 
not caused'the dead boy himself disquiét,’he has 
caused ‘disquiet to the living*; and I’ ask you‘ to 
pity that dead boy’s childless parents: to show 
your. sorrow for his own: untimely end: to forbid 
his:slayer to set foot where he is forbidden to set 
foot by the law®: and to refuse to allow him to 
defile the whole city. ee . 


» See Choreutes, Introd. §§ 34 sgq. for the meaning of 


cipyecOat.r@v vopinwy. — * 
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ATOAOTIA SONOY AKOYZIOY 
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39Q\ > , > A i” ~ AY ~ ey\/ 
ovde akodacia, GAG pederav peta tov yAtKwv 
1 xaraorivat add. Maetzner. 2 Svoxepas add. Gebauer. 
3 nev obv edd.: pev A, yoov N. ¢ 
pev obv edd: peév A, yotv N. 





® For rohuer used absolutely in this sense ef. y. 2. 
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II 


REPLY TO A CHARGE OF ACCIDENTAL 
- HOMICIDE 


I now see that sheer misfortune and necessity can 
force those who hate litigation to appear in court and 
those who love peace to show boldness ® and generally 
belie their nature in word and deed; for I myself, who, 
unless I am sorely mistaken, am very far from finding 
or wanting to find such a task congenial, have to-day 
been forced by sheer misfortune to depart from my 
habits and appear as defendant in a case in which 
I found it hard enough to arrive at the exact truth, 
but which leaves me still more perplexed when I con- 
sider how I should present it to you. I am driven by 
pitiless necessity: and I, like my opponents, gentle- 
men of the jury, seek refuge in your sympathy. 
I beg of you: if my arguments appear more subtle 
than those generally presented to you, do not allow 
the circumstances already mentioned ° so to prejudice 
you against my defence as to make you base your 
verdict upon apparent fact instead of upon the 
truth; apparent fact puts the advantage with the 
clever speaker, but truth with the man who lives in 
justice and righteousness. 

In training my son in those pursuits from which the 
state derives most benefit I imagined that both of us 
would be rewarded ; but the result has sadly belied 
my hopes. For the lad—not from insolence or wanton- 
ness, but while at javelin-practice in the gymnasium 

> i.e. the fact that he was not accustomed to appearing in 
courts of law, which should make it a priori probable that 


he is a simple and straightforward man who would not 
resort to subtleties of argument if his case were a sound one. 
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5 yuerépav ovcay mpooeBanev mpiv. “Sud | 8 TH 
vrrodpopny BArnbévros Tot mass; TO ev petpdxcov 
od Siuxaiws émuxadetras, ovdéva yap Bare Tov azo 
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év Bekker: émi codd. . “ap add. Dobree. 
2 Apouelo Bekker: doveds cana : 
4S pev éxwddOn add. hoes 
' zhee GS, add. ‘Blass. , i : 
. 28 ye : Saupe: : &ry be codd. .8€ del. Dabreri ; 
. av add. Dobree. 





* Two interpretations of the text as it stands in the mss. 
are. possible : (1) “* He threw (his spear), it is true, but killed 
no one”’; (2) “ He struck (someone), it is true, but did not 
kill him.” (1). gives good sense; but elsewhere in the 
Tetralogy BéAAew means “to hit,” not “ to throw.” (2) avoids 
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with his fellows—made a hit, it is true, but killed no 
oné, if one considers his true part in the matter? : -he 
accidentally ® incurred the blame for.the error of 
another which affected that other’s own:person. , 

Had the boy. been wounded because the javelin - 
had travelled in his direction outside the area ap- 
pointed for its flight, we should be left unable to show 
that we had ‘not caused his death: But he ran into 
the path of the javelin and placed his person in its 
way. Hence my son was prevented from hitting the 
target: while the boy, who moved into the javelin’s 
path, was struck, thereby causing us to be blamed for 
what we did not do. It was because he ran in front 
of the javelin that the boy was struck. The lad’ is 
therefore accused without just cause, as he did not 
strike anyone standing clear of the target. At the 
same. time, since it is “plain to you that:the boy was 
not struck while standing still, but was struck only 
after deliberately moving into the path of the 
javelin, you have still clea proof that his death 
was due to an error on his own part. Had he stood 
still. and not run across, he. would not have been 
struck. | 

Both ‘Rael are agreed, as you see, i} the ‘boy’s 
death was accidental’; so by discovering which of thé 
two was guilty of error, we should: prove still more 
this difficulty; but it has been- urged (2.9. by Blass, who 
favours’ emendation) that the: words rév pév BaddvraKat 
dmoxreivavra obre tpdcat ovre droxreivat dyno in y. 5 (ef. also 
y. 6 sub ‘jfin.) prove that the speaker in the’ present. passage 
had not admitted that X struck Y. The contradiction, 
however, is only apparent. The speaker here is saying in 
effect: that the responsibility for the blow must rest with Y, 
although X dealt it; in y. 5 and 6 his opponents argue that 


the responsibility must rest with X, because Xx halt it. 
+ For dxovoiws ef. p. 68, note.c, - y. 1 uh a shtien 
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ANTIPHON 


eheyx Dein. ot Te yap dpaptdvovres ws’ dv em 
vorjowat re Spacac, obdrot mpaKropes TOV dxovotuy 
eloiy:ot Te é éxovordy Th Spadvres 7 } mdoyovres, od rat 
Tov maPnpdreov alztou ylyvovran. 

7. To pev Totvuy petpdxvov rept oddéva oddev 4 pap- 
rev. ovTE yap daretpnprevov aAAd. TpooreTaypevov 
e€cpedera, odte év yupvalopevors GAN’ ev rH TeV 
dxovrildvrww tae. Axovtilev, odte Tod oKoTov 
dpaprwv, «ls tos adeot@ras adxovricas, Tob 
mados eTvyxey,, GAAa wavra dpOdis ws eevee: Spav 
eSpace pey_ ovdev axovatov, erable Sé StaxwdAvbeis 

[129] 708 oKomod tuxeiv. 

O 8 mais BovAdpevos mpodpapeiv, Tob Kaipoo" 

8 Stapaprav ev & Siatpéxwy otk av érAjyn, mepe- 
émeoe ols ovK nOerev, dxovotws be dpaprosy els 
éavrov oixetaus ovpspopais HEXpTTUL, tis 8 apap- 
tias TeTYLUOpTpLevos éaurov eyes Thy dixnv, od 
ourndopevav prev ovde ovvefeAdvrwy Hudy, ouv- 
adyouvTwy oe «al ovdumoupevoy. 

THs be dpaptias eis Tobrov’ AKovons, Td ce ss 
epyov ovx TPETEPOV adrd Tob éfapaprovros cori, 
76 Te maBos eis tov Spdoarra eAPdv Huds pev 
> 4 an bee ‘ A a , a 
amoAve Tis aitias, Tov dé Spdoavra dikaiws dpa 
Th dpaptia is Viera . 

1 ds Wilamowitz : dy. codd. 


2 dv... [rt] SpGcar Maetaner, 3 +e enbepec!: 8 codd. 
“ xaipos § Spengel: xwpov cod 
5 soérov Reiske: toéro codd. 6 ~’ add. Spengel. 





oe ee ee 
2 The argument is: (1) It is agreed that death was acci- | 
dental. (2) But accidents are always due to duapria on the | 
part of someone. (8) Therefore if the person guilty of 
dpapria is discovered, we have eo ipso discovered the person 
responsible for the boy’ s death, 
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conclusively who killed him. For it is those guilty of : 
error in carrying out an intended act who are respons- 
ible for accidents ®: just as it is those who voluntarily 
do a thing or allow it to be done to them who are 
responsible for the effects suffered. , 

Now the lad, on his side, was not guilty of error 
in respect of anyone: in practising he was not doing 
what he was forbidden but what he had been told 
to do, and he was not standing among those en- 
gaged in gymnastics when he threw the Javelin, but 
in his place among the other throwers: nor did 
he hit the boy because he missed the target and 
sent his javelin instead at those standing clear. He 
did everything correctly, as he intended ; and thus 
he was not the cause of any accident, but the 
victim of one, in that he was prevented from hitting 
the target. 

The boy, on the other hand, who wished to run 
forward, missed the moment at which he could have 
crossed without being hit, with results which he by 
no means desired. He was accidentally guilty of an 
error which affected his own person, and has thus _, 
met with a disaster for which he had himself alone to 
thank. He has punished himself for his error, and 
is therefore duly requited ; not that we rejoice at or 
approve of it—far from it : we feel both sympathy 
and sorrow. : 

It is thus the dead boy who proves to have been 
guilty of error ; so the act which caused his death is 
to be attributed not to us, but to him, the party guilty 
of error: just as the recoiling of its effects upon the 
agent not only absolves us from blame, but has caused 
the agent to be punished as he deserved directly his 
error was committed. 
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9 "ArroAver 8€ ‘Kal 6 vdjtos yeas, @ morediov, 
elpyovrs ‘pyre adixes bejre SiKalers amroKTeivew, 
ws povéa He Suduer.. bad pev' yap Tis adrob Toh 
rebve@Tos dpaprias 68€ dmoAverar pndé dxovolons 
dmoxreivan adrdv: dé 8€ rod Sudhkovtos obS ém- 
Kahovpevos ws exdy dméxrewev, apdoty arroAverat 
Tot éykAnudrow, (per deer)" p78 éxav aro* 
Kreivan. , 

"Arodudpevos 8é bad re Tis daniels + TOV TpAX- 
ae bao Te Tot vopov xa” ov Suadeera, 08d 
Tov emrpderpdraw évexa, ‘Sixatoe. TowodTwy Kady. 
dgiobobai copevs” ‘obTds Te yap avdova! metoerat 
TAS ob mpoonxovous ‘hépaw & dpaprias, eye TE Bad- 
Aov pev oddev, opotws 8é rovrw dvapdprnros, ay, 
eis moMamraciovs. tovrou, oupdopas Lise émt, TE 
yap Th .rovrou Sradbopé. dBterrov TO Aeumdpevov 
to Biov. didéw, emi te TH: syeanmon anadig Cav 
ert KaropuxOjoopat.” eit JH Sieh aiken 

11 *Edeodvres ‘ob’ Tobe bev” rod vatiiou | my 
dvapdprytoy. ‘ouppopdy, euod S€ Tob yypaod, Kat 
abAtov Thy dmpooddKnToy Kaxondbevay, | ya) Kata- 
yndradpevor Svopcpous: mapas. KaraoTHanTE, ry 
amoAvovres edocBetre. 6 Te yap droBavebw Up 
popais Tepimeody ‘obK dryeaspyros eorw, afcets 
te od 'Sikator Tas ‘Todrwy dpaprias ‘ouppepew 

12 doper. THY, ‘re obv edodBevay TovTwy TaV pax - 
bévrwy., Kat .7d. Sixavov alSovpevor dolws Kal 
dixaiws droAdveTe Huds, Kal yy aOAwraTw Svo, 

1 par’ dxwv add. ‘Ald: vagal 
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..-Furthermore, our innocence is attested by the law 
upon which my accuser relies in charging me with 
the boy’s death, the law which forbids the taking 
of life whether wrongfully or otherwise. [Tor the 
fact that the victim himself was guilty of error 
clears the defendant here of having killed him by 
accident :'while his accuser does not even suggest 
that he killed him deliberately.. Thus he is clearcd , 
of both charges, of killing the! ‘boy by accident, and 
of killing him deliberately, 
~’ Not’ only do ‘the true facts of the’ case and the law 
under which he is being prosecuted attest my son's 
innocence ; but our manner of life is equally far from 
justifying such harsh treatment of us. Not only will - 
it'be an outrage, if my son is to’beat the blame for 
errors which he did not commit; but I myself, who 
am equally. innocent; though assuredly not more so, 
will be visited with woes many times more bitter. 
Once my son is.lost, I shall pass the rest of my days 
longing for death :* once I. am. left. childless, - “mine 
will be a. life within the tomb. . ‘ 
Have pity, then, , ,on, this Aniki: the, Nichi of 
calamity, , though guilty of no error: and: have 
pity on me, an old man in distress, stricken thus 
suddenly with sorrow. Do not bring 2 miserable fate 
upon us by condemning us’: but’show that you fear 
God by acquitting us., The dead boy is not unavenged 
for the calamity which befell him : nor ought we our- 
selves to share the responsibility for errors due to our 
accusers, So respect’ the righteousness, which the 
facts before you have. revealed : respect: justice, : 
and acquit/us as godly and just men-should. Do 
not, bring | upon a father and. a Son, two of the most 





"9 Er. xaropvxOjcouat Reiske: ‘emxarop. codd. 
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marépa Kal maida, awpois cuudopats smepi- 


Badrnre.” 


Y 
EK KATHTOPIAS O YYTEPOS 


1 “Or t meV avr 4 xpeta mapa pvow Kal yew Kab 
Spay dmavras avayndLer, ¢ epy@ Kat od Ayo Soxet 
poe onpua.ivew otros: yKioTa yap év- ye TP éu- 
mpoobev xpdvep dvaidns Kai ToAunpos av, , viv 
ba abrijs Tijs ouppopas qvdyKacrat Aéyew,, ole. 

2 odk dv more @uny. eyo Todrov elmelv. yu TE yap 
TOMA dvoia Xpapevos | ovK ay brréAaBor ; Tobrov 
avrevreiy: ob8é yap dv &va Adyor 4 drt Svotv* Acéas 
70 Hpwou THs Karnyopias ewauTov av dmeorépyoa. 
obTos we Ta) TONLEY ovK ay mpoetye TH Simacies 
pov, éva peev impos éva Adyov dmodoynbels, a Se 
KaTnyapyoev dvamroxpirws ely. 

3 Togobrov d€ mpodywr ‘ev Tots Adgyous Taw, ert 
5é ev ois empacoe moMamdova. ° Tovrea, obTos pev 
ody doiws Seirar budv edpevdds*® tiv dmodoyiay 
dmodexeoBat attod: éyw dé Spdoast pev oddey 

1 areptBar Te N, mepiBddowre A. 
4 deri Svoiv Teicke avridovs } codd. 


3 edpevds Reiske: ouxvas codd. 
4“ 8€ 8pdcas Reiske: 8 éSpaca codd. 


* J take the speaker to mean: “ The case seemed so 
simple that instead of developing any argument in my first 
speech for the prosecution, I merely stated the bare facts. 
The defendant, however, has made an elaborate reply, and 
will doubtless do the same again in his second speech ;. this 
is equivalent to his making two speeches to my one. Further, 
he will be able to use his second speech to answer.my one 
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wretched of beings, sorrows which the years of 
neither can well bear. 


III 


SECOND SPEECH FOR THE 
PROSECUTION 


That sheer necessity can force all men to belie their 
nature in both word and deed is a fact of which the 
defendant seems to me to be giving very real proof. 
Whereas in the past he was the last to show im- 
pudence or audacity, his very misfortune has to-day 
forced him to say things which I for one would never 
have expected of him. I, in my great folly, imagined 
that he would not reply; otherwise I would not 
have deprived myself of half of my opportunities 
as prosecutor by making only one speech instead 
of two; and he, but for his audacity, would not 
have had the twofold advantage over me of using one 
speech to answer the one speech for the prosecution 
and making his accusations when they could not be 
answered.¢ . 

With his great advantage over us in the matter 
of the speeches, and with the far greater one 
which his methods have given him in addition,? it 
is outrageous that the accused should entreat you to 
listen kindly to his defence. I myself, on the other 
serious speech for the prosecution (va apds eva Adyov azo- 
Aoynbeis); while I cannot effectively answer the attack 
which he made upon me in his first speech (4 xarnydpycev 
dvanoxpirws einwv), because, as prosecutor, I must now devote 
myself to attacking him.” en 

> Referring apparently to the artifices employed by the 
defence for working upon the feelings of the court (cf. f. 1 ff.). 
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xakov, mabav &é dOAw cal Sewd, Kai viv ere 
Sewdtepa ToUTwY, épyw Kai od Adyw eis TOV dpE- 
Tepov éXeov Katarepevyws Séouar budv, @ avdpes 
dvootwy épywy TUYLEDpOl, | dota dé Siayraspoves, p17) 
<map’)" épya. pavepa bao Trovnpas Adyev axpipetas 
mevaGevTas pevdh Thy dArjBevav Tay apaxOevrav 


4 HyjoacPa 4 pev yap mordrepov 7) aAnbéarepov 


[123] 


5 


6 


ovyKeta, 4 8 adodwrepov Kal dduvarebrepov 
AexOjoerar. Hy id said avi 

“TS pev odv 8uxaim moredwy trepopa Tis amo- 
None TH be" awhyporyre Too Saipovos ’ amoray 
ae py od pdvov THs xpelas Tob maidos" azro- 
orepnd) @, adda Kal abbevrny mpookaraywabérra 
bp? tuav émidw abrdv. els Tobro ‘yap TONS Kal 
dvauetas Thicet, aore TOV pev Badédyra Kal, amro- 
KreivayTa odre Tpdoa ovre dmoxreivat $a. , TOV 
dé ovre pavoavra, 798 aKovrion, ovre émwonoavra 
dxovriogt, dmdons pev vis apapTovra, mavTwov be 
cwpareov 51a rev éavrob mevpay SuamAgac. xe) 
aKOVTLOV Adyei. €ye d€:€ exovotwis Karnyopav amo- 
Kreivat avrov “muarorEpos dy poe Sond -elvats. 
obros, <és)? pyre Badetv pafre drroxreivat poe TO 
petpdicov. 

‘O pev yap ev’ ToUrw TQ’ Kaip@- rehcvdaevod bm 
Tob rraiborpiBou, os “Smed€xero ois ‘dxcovriovar 
Ta adkdvTia, dvaipetobar, Sud, Thy Too: Baddvros 
dkoNXactay | mroNejudes TO todrou Bére* mepuTeacy, 
addev odd’ cis “év"* dpaprav, dOAtws ardBavev*'6 Se 


Tap > addidi: mapa Ta Gernet: alii alia. ~:* és'add. Ald. 

8 xeAevdpevos scripsi: kadodpevos .codd. ex .8..4.- Verba. és 

tred€xero «rd. potius corrupta esse plerique arbitrantur. ,. Sic 

ws trodéxorro ae @ B imebéyero, Thalheim. dvatpetaPar secl, 

Franke. ; |... + a Franke: évcodd.,, 34%; 
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hand, far’ from causing any harm, have been the 
victim of cruel affliction, and am to-day being treated 
still more cruelly. It is as one who seeks more than 
a pretended refuge in your.sympathy that I’ make 
my own request’of you. You who take vengeance. 
for unrighteous deeds and determine wherein .is . 
righteousness, do not, I beg of you, let worthless 
subtleties of speech induce you to disregard -plain 
facts, and treat the truth as false ; for such subtleties 
result in a tale more plausible thai true, whereas 
the ‘truth; when told, will “be less oe and 
therefore less convincing. 5 6) ty 

- My faith in justice, then, enables. me to, desuice 
his defence. Yet my distrust ‘of the pitiless will of 
fate makes me fear that I may not only lose the 
benefit of my child, but that I may see him convicted. 
by you of taking his own life in-addition. For the 
defendant has had the audacity and’ shamelessness 
to ‘say :that he who struck and’ killed:: neither 
wounded nor killed, whereas he who neither touched 
the javelin nor had any intention of throwing it 
missed every other’ point on’ earth and every other 
Dowras and‘ pierced his own side- with the. “arene 
Why, I should myself sound more convincing, I 
think, were I accusing the lad of wilful murder, 
than does. -the defendant in claiming that the lad * 
neither struck nor killed. 


the throwers into his ap aie to pbk them-up ;. but 
thanks to the wantonness of him: who east it, he 
was greeted by yonder lad’s cruel weapon ; though 
guilty of error in respect of no single person, he 
died a piteous death. The lad, on the other hand, 
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mept TOV THS avatpécews Kaipov mAnppedAjoas, ob 
ead ~ a ial ‘ \ 
Tod aKxorod tuxelv exwAvOn, adr’ aOdvov Kat muKpov 
oKomov <Ney dxovrioas, éxwy pév ovK améKxrever, 
HaMov S€é éxev 7} ott’ epoNee) obr’ aaéxrewvev. 
*Axouoiws Sé odx nears } éKovolws droxred- 
vavres! tov Tov maida, 70 Tapamav 8° dpvodpevot 
pe daoKxreivar adrov, o88 bd Tod vopov Kata- 
r , , 3 a. 2 : 2 , 
opBaveobai daow,; ds dmayopever pte Sixaiws 
pare adixws amoKreiverw. dAda tis 6 Baddv; els 
sy oe r 27 4 > ‘ ms al’ 
tiv 6 dovos dvijKke;' els tods Jewpéevovs 7 Ets 
\ , 2 9003 ry a 
Tovs maidaywyous, wv. ovdets oddev KaTyopel; 
od yap ddavys GdAd Kal Alav Pavepos’ Epovye 


? ae , ‘ ? > ‘A A a Lake, > ~ 
avtot 6 Odvatds éoTw. eyw, 5é Tov vdpov opbds 


> Le 4 2: > Ee t 
dyopevew dnul rods amoxreivavtas Kodalecbar: 
6 Te yap dkwv amoxteivas dKovatots KaKols Tept- 
meceiv Sikards eoriv, 6 Te Siapbapels oddev Hacov 
axouciws 7) éxovotws Brapbeis adiKotr’ dv drip 
pyros yevdpevos. 
an > A A ? , 

Od Sixaos Sé daoduyeiv dort Sia THY aTvyxiav 
Tijs Guaptias. et pev yap b7d pndepuds emyredetas 
tod Geo’ % atuxia ylyverat, duaptnua .ovoa TO 
t , hy 14 4 > i - 
dpaprov7:. ovpdopa siuxaia yevéoOar €or: et 
&ée s t) o6 At an 8 , 0 ae 

ad Bela’ kndrls 7@ Spdoavte mpoomimrer ace 
1 Gmoxreivarres Blass: -avros A pr. N: daéxreve A corr.? A 
2 gpvodpevos Blass: dpvovpévov A pr. N x -pevos A corr.? 
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who mistook the moment at which the javelins were 
being picked up, was not prevented from making a 
hit: _To my bitter sorrow, he struck a target ; and 
although he did not kill my son deliberately, there are 
better grounds for maintaining that he did than for 
asserting that he neither struck nor killed. 

Although it was by accident that they killed my 
son, the effects were the same as those of wilful 
murder. Yet they deny that they. killed him at all, 
and even maintain that they are not amenable to the 
lawwhich forbids the taking of life whether wrongfully 
or otherwise. Then who did throw the javelin? To 
whom is the boy’s death in fact to be attributed ? 
To the spectators or the masters in charge—whom no 
one accuses at all? The circumstances of my son’s 
death are no mystery: to me, for.one, they are only 
too clear ; and I maintain that the law is right when 
it orders the punishment of those who have taken life ; 
not only is it just that he who killed without mean- 
ing to kill should suffer punishment which he did 
not mean to incur; but it would also be an injustice 
to the victim, whose injury is not lessened by being 
accidental, were he deprived of vengeance. 

Nor does he deserve acquittal because of his mis- 
fortune in committing the error which he did. If, 
on the one hand, the misfortune is not due to any 
dispensation of heaven, then, as an error pure and 
simple, it is right that it should prove disastrous to 
him who was guilty of it; and if, on the other hand, a 
defilement from heaven has fallen upon the slayer by 





3 gaow Blass: dyow codd. 
4 gis 6 Boddy; és ti’ 6 Cee dvyxe Bekker: tis 6 BdMav 
éoriv; 6 ddvos dv dvijxe codd.: Badwy A corr.? 
5 ef 82 ad Oeia Jernstedt: 4 Sé ddjGea A pr. Ns % dé Ocla 
A corr.? 
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10 ‘Qs Be odde wis Gpaprias obd¢' Tod! aKxouciws 
dmoxreivat, €€ dv abrol Adyouow, dmrohverat,, GAAG 
Kowd appdrepa Tabra Gudoty abrotv €or, ‘By Adow. 
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dmeAbetv Kal 21) drpépas éordvat poveds avros 
adroo Sixavos elvai € €or, ode 70 petpaxiov | ‘xaba- 
pov Tis airtas cart, aw elzep TovTov pay dxovri- 
Lovros ar’ drpéya éor@tos améBavev 6 6 mais, e€ 
dppotr. dé rod prov YEVO}LEVOY,. 6 pev mais eis adrov 
dpapTov paddov-7) Kara THY apaptiav éavrdv TeE- 


mes 08 Ge oa ro88_ tod A:pr. N: robBe cro) A corr.* 





es i.e. ‘it might be meres that tie erie was druxfs. in com- 
mitting the dpapria which he did, and therefore deserves 
acquittal. But the prosecution produce a dilemma: (a) If 
the, druxéa was a piece of divine retribution for some past 
‘Offence, he déserves punishment all thé more, as it is God’s 
will that he should be punished.’”.(6) If it is not due to God, 
‘then to say that the lad was the victim of druxéa is only a more 
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reason of some act of sin, then it is wrong for us: to 
impede the visitation of God.? 

They also maintained that it is wrong for those Ww i 
have lived as honourably as they to be treated with 
severity. But what of us? Should we be treated 
aright, if we are punished with death when our life 
has been as praiseworthy as theirs ? 

When he argues that he is not guilty of error and 
claims that the consequences must be borne by those 
who are, instead of being diverted to the innocent, 
he is pleading our case for us. Not only would it be 
an injustice to my son, who was killed by yonder 
lad, though guilty of error in respect of no one, were 
he deprived of vengeance ; but it will be an outrage, 
if I'myself, who am even more guiltless than he, 
fail to obtain from you the recompense which the 
law assigns me. 

Further, the defence’s own statements show that 
the accused cannot be acquitted either of error or of 
accidentally taking life, but that he and my son are 
equally guilty of both ; ; I will prove this.» Assume 
that because my son moved into the path of the 
javelin instead of standing still, he deserves to be 
treated as his own slayer. Then the lad is not free 
from blame either; he is only innocent if he was 
standing still and not throwing his javelin when 
the boy was killed. The boy’s death was therefore 
due to both of them. Now the boy, whose error 
affected his own person, has punished himself even 
polite way of saying that he was guilty of duapria (Gudprnpa 
ovoa), and we are back where we started. 

> An attempt to show the two-edged character of the 
arguments used by the defence. “‘ If,” say the’ prosecution, 


“the dead boy ‘has been proved guilty by, the defence, then 
eo ipso the lad: has been proved guilty too.”” 
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s > e et 4, inl a > e a 
Ildons 8 daép wdvtwy ris KydAtdos «is buds 
> , . 1 aye Qe a , t 
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d0&n yobv eAadporépay tiv ovpdopay KatacrTy- 
care. é 


1 Verba edocBoivr’ av ut corrupta obelis inclusi. 
2 edAdBea A corr.*: evoéBera A pr. N. 
8 xai add. Blass. 
* xaropwptypeba Ald.: kaTwptypeba codd. 





@ The passive of ctocBeiv, while exceedingly rare (it occurs 
otherwise only at [Plato,] Axiochus 4, as far as I know), might 
be supported here by the parallel use of the passive of doefety 
in the phrase zobs dvw Geos docBeioba, [Lys.] ii. 7. But 
etocBoivr’ dv could only mean “ would be reverenced”’; and 
that clearly gives an impossible sense to the passage, which 
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more harshly than that error warranted: for he has 
lost his life. So what right has his accomplice, who 
joined him in committing his unfortunate error, to 
escape unpunished ? 

The. accused have.'themselves proved by their 
defence, that the lad had a share in the slaying. So, 
as just and godfearing men, you cannot acquit him. 
If we, who have lost our life through the defendants’ 
error, were found guilty of having taken it ourselves, 
it would be an act not of righteousness but of wicked- 
ness on your part: and if those responsible for our 
death were not prohibited from setting foot where 
they should not, [it would be an outrage against 
heaven ia you would have acquitted persons stained 
with guilt. ‘can 

As the whole of the defilement, upon whomsoever 
it rests, is extended to you, you must take the 
greatest care. If you find him guilty and prohibit 
him from setting foot where the law forbids him'to 
set foot, you will be free of the charges brought to-day ; 
but if you acquit him, you become liable to them. So 
satisfy the claims of heaven and the laws by taking 
him and punishing him. Do not share his blood-guilt 
yourselves: but let me, the parent whom he has sent 
to a living death, at least appear to have had my 
sorrow lightened. ; 


requires something like “would be rendered edcefeis,” or 
“would be treated as edodBera requires,” if it is to be in- 
telligible. Conceivably there is a lacuna before edaeBoivr’ dv, 
which might be filled by ra dfia dv gépowro rijs attra 
dpaprias: 035¢ ad adrot of Geot or something similar, giving 
niece dy the subject it requires. But this would destroy 
the balance of the two halves of the sentence as they stand 
in the: mss.; and it is more: probable that the words 
edceBoivr’ dv are themselves corrupt. ie . 
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: ’ . ANTIPHON 


. ae bh, ae 
EH. ATOAOLIAS O YETEPOS 


1° Totrov | wey eiKos” mpos’ Thy? €avToo ate 
mpooexovra. Tov vou" pa (aes THY, dmohoyiay pou" 
buas Be xP7» yeye@axovtas” ore’ jpeis wey ot dyri- 
Suxou Kar evvovay, xptvovres 7O Tpaypa eikdtws 
Sixata éxcdrepot, abrods otdpeBa. Aéyew, Opas $e 
2 ogiws’ Opa. MpoojKer 7. mpaybevra: ek, Tay, Aeyo- 
peveny yap 7 Gdn} Beva, oxentéa avdT@v: éaTiv. | éya 
bg, é pe Tu weddos eipyKa; dporoye kal 7a dpbas 
cipnueva mpoodiaBddAew: dduca elvarr «i dé aAnbh 
Bev, Aenea. be Kat axpipij, odK, eyo 6 Adyav a’ 
o mpdéas Thy TP adrey Sixcauos dépeobat 
cart. 
Ode | 8é, ‘dpas mparroy. “paler, Bru. ove. édv 
gis paoky drrorcretvat, Tobr’ €or, GAN edvi tes 
ereyy OH! obros. b€- opohoyésy TO) epyov dis: Hysets 
Adyopev yevéoBan, bwép Tod droxreivavros ‘dpidio- 
Pye,’ dv d8vvarov adraxd0ev 7} é« TOV mpaxGev- 
4 Tov. SyAodeBau. oxeTAudler be Kaas ‘dove 
$doxay TOV maida, el pnre dxovrioas par’. ém- 
vojoas avllévrns dv drroBedeuxrat, Kal o¥ mpos TA 
Acydpeva' dmoloyetrat: ov: yap, dxovricas . -0U8E 
oe adrdv pnp toy maida, GAN’ bad Thy whey 


Ph ad tc A nd N: ot A corr.® 


rr des 








Lis The edition of this Kenecrece!i is ‘nicese ary for a ‘proper 
understanding. of the connexion of thought.: The ydp is 
explanatory of the words tas 8€ xpq'in 1.3. 
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SECOND TETRALOGY, IV. 1-4 


av Gk: Te 
SECOND “SPEECH: FOR THE DEFENCE 


While. at vis ‘only. fo, be expected, that the pre- 
occupation of my opponent with his speech for the 
prosecution should prevent his understanding my 
defence, the same is not true of yourselves. You 
should | bear in’mind that while we, the interested 
parties, take a biassed view of the case, each naturally 
thinking that his own version of it is fair, your duty is 
to consider the facts conscientiously ; anid so you must 
give your attention to me as much as you did to 
him?: as it is in what is said that the true facts are to 
besought. For my part, if I have told any falsehoods, 
Iam-content that you should treat the.truth which 
Lhave spoken as itself a -picce of equally. dishonest 
pleading.’, On the other hand, if my, arguments have 
been honest, but close and subtle, itis not I who used 
them, but he whose conduct made them necessary, 
upon whom the. displeasure which they have caused | 
should properly fall. 

_I would have you understand to begin with that it 
requires not mere assertion, but proof, to show that 
someone has killed someone else. Now our accuser 
agrees with us as to how the accident happened, but 
disagrees as to the person responsible ;° yet it is only 
from what happened that that person can be deter- 
mined. He complains bitterly, because, according to 
him, it is a slur upon his son’s memory that he should 
have been proved a slayer when he neither.threw the 
javelin nor had any-intention of so doing. That com- 
plaint isnot an answer to my arguments. ‘I am not 
maintaining. that his son threw ‘the javelin or Struck 
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ve dcovriou breAPdvra ovx bd Tob peetpaktov 

adv bd’ éavTod SiapBbapivar ov yap arpepilev 
améBave. Tijs be Stadpopiis aitias Tavrys yuyvo- 
pens, ef pev bo Tod mratdorpiBou KaAovpevos 
duérpexer, 6 6 madorpiBys & av amoxreivas avrov ein, 
el & bd’ éavrod mewobeis trpdOev, adres’ bd’ 
éavToo Sep Baprar. 

5 Odrw dé uy mporepov én’ aAAov Aédyov Spurjoat, 
TO epyoy ere pavepwrepov KaTaoTioaL, sToTépou 
abtay €oti. 70 pev betpacvov oddevos HaNov Tov 
ouppederebvray €oTi Tov oKorrod dpaprov, ovde 
Tay émuadovpévwy te bia THY attod dyapriay 
béSpaxev- 6 Sé mais od tabrTa Tots, cvvPewpevors 
Sphv, GAN’ els tiv Sov tod dxovtiov dmeAPuv, 
caddis SnAobrar mapa Thy avrod dpapriay mepia~ 
coTépors arvyjpact Tay dirpepulovrey mepuTeacy. 
6 pev yap adeis oddev dv WLApTe, pndevos ome 76 
Bédos dmedDovros abr@: 6 8 odk® av eBAjOn pera 
Tov Oewpevwr éaTdds. 

6 ‘Qs 8 oddervds padov ray ovvaxovril dvrwy 
pEToXOs éott tod ¢dvov, Siddéw. yap dud 76 
Totrov dKxovrilew 6 mais améBave, mavres dy of 
arias ge ovupmpakropes elev tis airias: 

+ dmeOiv Nz emeddav A. 


druxypace A corr.?: Gpaprijpace A pr. N. 
3 aire: 6 8 ovx Blass: bmeNOdvros" avrés so ove codd, 





It is at first sight odd that so little is made of the part 
played by the za:dozpiBys, who would be a vitally important 
witness, were the case being tried in a modern court of law. 
But it should not be forgotten that the writer is throughout 
endeavouring to exhibit the possibilities of the wiomis Evrexvos 
assuch. See Gen. Introd. p. 34. 

> A highly artificial piece of sophistry. (1) The lad ‘did 
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SECOND TETRALOGY, IV. 4-6 


himself. I am maintaining that sinee he moved 
within range of the javelin, his death was due not to, 
the lad, but to himself ; for he was not killed standing 
in his place. As this running across was his undoing, it 
follows that if it was at his master’s summons that he 
ran across, the master would be the person responsible 
for his death 2; but if he moved into the way of his 
own ‘accord, his death was due to himself. 

’ Before, proceeding to any further argument, I 
wish to show still more clearly which of the two was 
responsible for the aecident. The lad no more missed 
the’ target ‘than any of those practising with him ®: 
nor has he rendered himself guilty of any of the acts 
with which he is charged owing to error on his own 
part. On the other-hand, the boy did not do the 
same as the other onlookers; he moved into the 
| javelin’s path. .And this is clear proof that it was 
| through his own error that he met with a disaster 
whieh those who stood still did not. The thrower 
would not have been guilty of an error. in any 
respect,¢: had no one moved into the path of his , 
spear: while the boy would not have been hit, had 
he remained in his place among the onlookers. 

Further, my son was not more concerned in the 
boy’ s death than any one of those throwing javelins 
with him, as I will show. If it was owing to the fact 
that my son was throwing a javelin that the boy was 
killed, then all those practising with him must share 
in the guilt of the deed, as it was not owing to their 
exactly the same as the other throwers: so, as they did not 
miss the target, neither can» he have done. (2) On the 
other hand, the boy did not do the same as the other spec- 
tators ; and so he is not blameless, as they are. 


* A curious admission that the peipdxov was guilty of 
dpapria to at least some extent. 


lil 


ANTIPHON °: 


obrou yap od dia 76 ft) ducovrifew obK éBadov 
avrov, d.AAd Sid TO pnSevi! bard 76 axdvriov Sir- 
eABeiv- 6 6 8 veavioKos ovdev mreproadrepov* Tobrwy 
dyeaprosy, opotws TOVTOLS ovK av _Borev adrov 
drpeua avy Tots Bewpevors éorata. 

"Eore be ovee TO dpdprnpia, Tod Tatoos. povor, 
aa Kal % dpudagia. 5 pev. yap . ‘oddéva. opav 
StaTpexovTa, mas av epuddsaro pndéva Baretv; .'6 
a iav: Tous ducovrilovras ebrreT@s ay, egvddgaro, 
1} dtadpapety® * €&Hy, yap av7@ drpépa éoTdvat. ... 

8 ‘Tov de vopov ov mrapaepovow, émawely Ot. 

opbds yap kat Suxaiws Tovs dxougiws daroxretvay- 
Tas dxovotots mabjpact xohdtet. 70 pev obv pee- 
padiccov dvaydpTytov ov ovr av Suxaiws dmép rob 
dpaprovros rohalouro: teavov yap’ adr’ éorw Tas 
abrod dpaprias pépew™ 6. Se mais: Tats atrob 
dyLapriais SiadBapeis, dpa juapré Te’ Kat ‘te? €av- 
Tob exoAdo6n. KeKoAagpevou de Tob darorelvay- 
TOS, ovK diryseipyros | ‘6 dovos €or. 

9 "Eyovrés' ye. ) Thy Streny Tod hovéews,* obk éay 

[125] drodvonre 7pas, ar” éay. karahdByre, vBUpuov 
tmoretibeabe.. 6 pev yap? atrds Tas avTod dpaptias 
fépuv, oddert ovdey mpoorpdrratov katadctfer” 6 6 6€é 
Kabapos Tis .aitias cov" éav SiadbapA, Tols KaTa- 
ates petlov 76 évOdpuov Bod, aoe Me 


pndevi Reiske: : pndéva codd. 
> meproodrepov fee ad coll. Plat. Ap. 20¢ (cf. § 5. 
supra): nepiooov, codd. 
pa Stadpapety Wilamowitz : py BdAnPivar Kayser: dda 
pty Badetv codd. 


4 Verba éxovros . .':. govéws huc rettulit Jernstedt.. Prae- 
cedentibus adiungunt codd. 
5 yap om. N. 8 @v Scheibe: bs 5é NA. 
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failure ‘to, throw that they did.not strike him, ‘but 
| owing’ to the fact that he did not, move into the 


| path of the javelin of any one of them. Similarly 7 


the young man, who was no moré guilty’ of error 
| than they, would not have hit-the boy any more than 
) they did, had the boy stood still with the onlookers. 
Again, not, only was the boy’guilty of the error 
| committed ; he .was also to blame for the failure,to 
| take due precautions. My son saw no one running 
across, so’how could he have’ taken ‘precautions 
against striking anyone ? ? The boy,.on the other hand, 

upon seeing the throwérs, might easily have. guardéd 
against: running across, as. he was quite at liberty, to 
remain standing still. 

The law which they quote is a praiseworthy one ; 
| it is right and fair that it should visit those who have 
| killed without meaning to do so with chastisement 
| which they did not mean to incur. But the lad is not 
| guilty of error ; and it would therefore be unjust that 
| he should suffer for him who is. It is enough that 
he should bear the consequences of his own errors. 
On the other hand, the boy, who perished through 
his own error, punished himself as soon as he had 
committed that error. And as the slayer has been 
punished, the slaying has not gone unavenged. 

The slayer has paid the penalty ; so it is not by 
acquitting us, but by condemning us that you will 
leave a burden upon your consciences. The boy, who 
) is bearing the consequence of his own error, will 
leave behind him nothing that calls for atonement 
| from anyone; but if my son, who is innocent, is put 
|| to death, the conscience of those who have con- 
demned him will be more heavily burdened than 


) ever. 
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» 4 2 - > ~ , 2 / 
Ei 8€ adOeévrns ex ta&v Aeyoudvwr emdeixvuTat, 
3 <: ~ > ~ i. ‘4 Ls t - > ] e 
obdx Hyeis abt@ of A€yorres airtoi caper, GAN’ 7 
A ~ ” > ~ A a 27 3 
10 mpdéis ta&v épywr. opbds 8é r&v ed€yywv edey- 
xovrwy Tov maida abbevrny dvta, 6 vdpos arroAvw 
qpds tis airias tov amoxreivavTa KaradapPdver. 
4 a . 
pyre obv ads eis pi) mpoonkovaas aupdopas 
> a 
eupadnre, pyre adrot tais rovrwy aruxiats Bon- 
“. a ~ er 
Bobvres evavtia tod Saipovos yrate, adr’ worep 
Govov Kal Sikaiov, pepvnpevoe tod maBovs, Ste dia 
‘ a 3 
Tov d70 THY hopav Tob aKovTiov beara eyEéveTo, 
> a a 
dmodvere pds: od yap airiot tod ddvov éopev. 
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If the arguments put forward prove the dead boy 
his own slayer, it is not we who have stated them 
whom he has to thank, but the fact that the accident 
happened as it did. Since examination proves be- 
yond doubt that the boy was his own slayer, the law 
absolves us from blame, and condemns him who was 
guilty. See, then, that we are not plunged into 
woes which we do not deserve, and that you your- 
selves do not defy the powers above by a verdict 
succouring my opponents in their misfortunes. 
Remember, as righteousness and justice require you 
to do, that the accident was caused by him who moved 
into the javelin’s path. Remember, and acquit us; 
for we are not guilty of his death. 
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IV 4 
THE THIRD TETRALOGY 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Tue third Tetralogy treats of $évos in yet another of 
its aspects, that of homicide in self-defence. As in 
the second Tetralogy, the facts are not disputed ; the 
problem is one of interpretation. An old man, X, 
quarrels with a young one, Y, as they sit drinking. 
They come to blows: and X is seriously injured in 
consequence. ‘He receives medical attention, but 
ultimately dies. The relatives of X prosecute Y for 
wilful murder. He, however, pleads provocation and 
attempts to show that he was acting in self-defence. 

The argumentation is considerably more involved 
than in the second Tetralogy, where the issue resolved 
itself immediately into the question whether the 
dpaptia committed lay with X or Y. Here the original 
charge is wilful murder, and the prosecution make 
some effort to sustain it throughout. On the other 
hand, the defence meet it by attempting to prove 
justifiable homicide ; while it is simultaneously sug- 
gested that death was entirely due to the incom- 
petence of the medical attention received. Besides 
this, the possibility that death was purely accidental 
is admitted, and both sides use arguments similar to 
those developed at greater length in Tetralogy I to 
show that ike dpapria committed must rest with 
their opponents. 

In spite of the complication of the issue, the object 
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of the author is clearly to exhibit the lines along which 
a plea of justifiable homicide should be supported or 
attacked. On the side of the defence it is argued 
that the responsibility for the fatal blow must be 
thrust back beyond the striker to the aggressor, 
because Y, the striker, was acting under compulsion. 
On the side of the prosecution it is urged that 
responsibility for a given act must remain with the 
agent himself; Y struck the blow which caused 
death, therefore Y is to blame for it. This principle 
is forgotten, however, when the’ physician comes 
under discussion. The question of his competence 
is treated as irrelevant, and it is maintained that the 
responsibility for death must be thrust back to Y, 
whose blows made medical attention necessary in the 
first place. But the inconsistency is intelligible, if 
it is remembered that the purpose of the Tetralogy as 
a whole is to illustrate the opportunities offered the 
advocate by a pseudo-philosophical analysis of the - 
terms, motive and will. *¢ 

A touch of realism is added in 5, where it is stated 
that the aceused has taken advantage of his right to 
throw up the case half-way through. The last speech 
is delivered by his friends on his behalf. : 
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po udee ®ONOY KATA TOY we 
sere Al a 


1 Nevépeorae pen sp8as Tas ‘povints Blas” epi 
metorou Tovs xpivovras movetobar’ Sicdxew Te" Kail 
paprupely ‘Kara 7d Sixatoy, , pire ‘rods evdxous 
dgeévras Haire rods Kabapods, eis dyava Kabic- 

2 Tavras. Te) yap <9" Geds Raa siiprasy ToLnoaL TO 
dvOpasmwvov pbrov* Tos mpwrous* yevopevous epucer 
Heavy, onle as Te’ ‘Kal Dal i aeeaeelha my 


Gores oor, moray. one: WHO DEED: ae Too 
Biov judv, dvopws twa droxreive, aoePet pev 
mept Tous Geos, ovyyel 5é Ta voptpa THY advOped- 
3mwv. 6 Te yap drofavuv, orepdpevos wv 6 Beds 
BwKev atr@, elkdrws Geod tipwptav bodetre 
civ tay adirnpiwv Svopeverav, jv ot mapa TO 
1 dre Spengel: 6 7e codd. 
® 6 add. Thalheim, coll. § 3, B. 7, 8. 
3 didov N: yévos A. 
« aparovs N: mpdrov A, 
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I 


PROSECUTION FOR MURDER OF ONE WHO 
PLEADS THAT HE WAS ACTING IN ; 
SELF-DEFENCE 


Ir is very rightly laid down that in cases of murder 
prosecutors must take especial care to observe justice 
in making their charge and presenting their evidence ; 
| they must neither Jet the guilty escape nor bring 
the innocent 'to trial. For when God was minded to 
create the human race and brought the first of us into 
being, he gave: us the earth and sea to sustain and 
| preserve us, in order that we might not die for want 
of the necessaries of life before old-age brought, us 
to our end. Such being the. value placed upon our 
| life by God, whoever unlawfully slays his fellow both 
sins against the gods and confounds the ordinances of 
jman. For the victim, robbed of the gifts bestowed 
| by God upon him, naturally leaves behind him the * 
| angry spirits of vengeance, God’s instruments of. 
punishment, spirits which they who prosecute and. 





| «. 0% For the dAcrjpuos see General Introduction, p. 39. 





| © owripas add. Thalheim. - Nonnihil huiusmodi videtur ex- 
Fcidisse. 9 iq 4. ur, I ens SEN ts 
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Sikavov Kpivovres 7} paptupotvres, avvaceBobvres 
7 taita Sphvri, ob mpocjKov piaopa eis Tovds 
4 idious olkous eladyovrat Hels TE of TYyswpol TOV 
drefOappevev, et 80 GAAnv twa exOpav ods dv- 
atrious SuwoKoyev, TH peev amobavdvtTe od TYLw- 
poivres Sewvods aAitnpiovs ELopev rods THY am0- 
Oavévrwy mpoorporaious, Tovs 5é Kabapods ddixws 
dmoxretvovres evoyor tot gdvov Tois émiTysious 
éopuev, duds dé’ dvoua Spav weifovres: Kai rob 
dperépov duaprnuatos vrairor yuyvdpea.. 

5 ’Eyw pév odv Seduds tadra, eis buds Tapdywv 
tov doeByoavta Kafapos ta&v éyKAnudrwr eit: 
dpeis de agtens: Tov mpoerpnyeveny Th Kpive. mpoo- 
éxovres TOV voor, dfiav Sieny tot maQovs TH ‘eip- 
yaopevy embévres,? dmacav Thy mow xabapay Tob 

6 pudoparos KatacTyoeTe. ef pev yap aKwy an- 
éxtewe tov avdpa,'détos dv iv ovyyvapns tuxeiy 
twos: BBper S€ Kal dxodacia mapowayv eis dvdpa 
mpeoperny, TUnTwY TE Kal miycov éws TAS puyiis 
dmearepnoey adrov, ds per dokretvas 08 povov 
tots emurypiors évoxds cor, ws 5é ovyyéwy aravra 

T&Y yepatorépwr Ta vopiua oddevds, dpapreiy, ols 
ot rowotrot KoddLovrat, Sixatds éarey. 

7 ‘O pev rolvuv vopos : dpbads bpiv “Tipenpeto a 
mrapadidwow adrov: trav é Hapripwr dxnrdare, oe 
mapijoav mapowobvr, ad7d. dyads Sé xen TH Te 
Gvopzia. too mabjparos apdvovras; ‘tiv Te’ UBpw 


* $¢ Schaefer: ze codd. « 
7 aflav Sixny tay eipyacpéevwy em. A pr 
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testify without giving heed to justice bring into their 
own homes, defiling them with the defilement of 
another, because they share in the sin of him who 
did the deed. And similarly, should we, the avengers 
of the dead, accuse innocent persons because of some 
private grudge, not only will our failure to avenge 
the murdered man cause us to be haunted by dread 
demons to whom the dead will turn for justice, but 
by wrongfully causing the death of the innocent we 
are liable to the penalties prescribed for murder, 
and because we have persuaded you to break the 
law, the responsibility for your mistake also becomes 
ours. 

For my part, my fear of such consequences has led 
me to bring the true sinner before you, and thus the 
stain of none of the charges which I am making rests 
upon me; and if you yourselves give that attention 
to the trial which the considerations I have put before 
you demand, and inflict upon the criminal a punish- 
ment proportionate to the injury which he has done, 

u will cleanse the entire city of its defilement. 
Had he killed his victim accidentally,.he would have 
deserved some measure of mercy. But he wantonly 
committed a brutal assault upon an old man when in 
his cups ; he struck him and throttled him until he 
robbed him of life. So for killing him he is liable to 
the penalties prescribed for murder: and for violating 
every right to respect enjoyed by the aged he deserves 
to suffer in full the punishment usual in such cases. 

Thus the law rightly hands him over to you for 
punishment ; and you have listened to the witnesses 
who were present during his drunken assault. It is 
your duty to take vengeance for the injury which he 
so lawlessly inflicted : to punish such brutal violence 
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koAdlovras “dius Tob mdfous, rHv pl 
poxny ea avrdv. 


. ‘ 
[125), ATOAOLIA €0NOY, 9Y AMYNOMENOY 
wou. eATLEKTEINEN, 4¢ 4! ; 


"Ort pev, Bpayets: rods Adyous eroujcavto, ob 
Canute abradv: od yop dbs np TéQwaw 6 Kivdvvos 
adrois éo7w, dW’ ws cue pi). Suxaiws ov exOpay 
SiadBelpwow, ért_8°, eLigobv rots peploro.s sy: 
adijpaerir, 4Ocrov +o inna, od 6 amobavew. air@ 
atrios iat wadAov 7) Bye apet aass cixdtws av ape 
vaxrety por Box. dpyow yap xetpar ddikwy, Kal 
mapow dv els G8pa mod airod —- owpovéarepor, 
ody! ait@ pdvov Tijs ouppopis, add Kat a 
atzwos Tod sa meat ees. a 4 

20 ~ Ofpar, pev ody Eywye ovre Sixata, tovrous, 086” 
data Spay eyradosyras ¢ epee TOV: yep ipfavra Tis 
mAnyiis, et pev awbaipip oe ABw 7 p Evry | “pevdns 
avrev, Blow per od8? odrws—od yap rata ‘GAG 
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THIRD TETRALOGY, I. 7—II. 2 


as harshly as, the harm which it has caused, requires : 
to deprive him in his turn of a life which was iced to 
plot another’s death. 


sail ' a 
REPLY TO A CHARGE: OF MURDER, 


ARGUING THAT THE ACCUSED KILLED. - 
«IN SELF-DEFENCE .. 


The fact that their speech was brief does ‘not 
surprise me: because for them the danger is, not 
that they may come to some harm, but that they may 
fail to gratify their animosity by sending me-to a 
death which I do not deserve. On the other hand, 
that they should want to treat the present matter, in 
which the victim had himself to blame more than me, 
as a case of the greatest gravity, gives me, I think, 
some excuse for indignation. By resorting to violence 
as.he did and making a drunken assault upon a.man 
far more in control ‘of himself than he,.he was re- 
sponsible not only for the’ disaster which befell’ him: 
self, but for the sg ies which has recs be 
against me. 

- In my opinion, the. prosecution are setting both 
God. and man at defiance in accusing me.», He was 
the, aggressor 5 ; and even if I‘had used Sal or stone 
or wood to béat him off, I was acting within my rights ; 
an: aggressor ‘deserves to be ‘answered with, not the 
same, but more and worse than he gave.’ ~ Actually, 
when he struck me with his fists, I used my own to 
retaliate for the: blows which I regeive dy “Was that 
unjustified?! 
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THIRD TETRALOGY, II. 3-6 


Well and good. “But,” he will object, “the law 
which forbids the taking of life whether justifiably or 
not shows you to be liable to the penalty prescribed 
for murder ; for the man is dead.” I repeat for a 
second and a third time that I did not kill him. Had 
| the man died on the spot from the blows which he 
received, his death would have been due to me, not - 
but what I would have been justified—an aggressor 
| deserves to be answered with not the same, but more 
and worse than he gave ;—but in fact he died several 
days later, after being placed under an incompetent 
physician. His death was due to the incompetence 
of the physician, and not to the blows which he 
received. The other physicians warned him that 
though he was not beyond cure, he would die if he 
followed this particular treatment. ‘Thanks to your 
advice, he did die, and thereby caused an outrageous 
charge to be brought against myself. 

Further, the very law under which I am being 
accused attests my innocence; it lays down that 
the guilt of a murder shall rest upon that party 
which acted from design. Now what designs could I 
have on his life which he did not also have on mine? 
I resisted him with his own weapons, and returned 
him blow for blow ; so it is clear that I only had the 
designs upon his life which he had on mine. 

‘ Furthermore, if anyone thinks that his death was ' 
the result of the blows which he received and that 
| therefore I am his murderer, let him set against that 
the fact that it was the aggressor who was the cause 
of those blows, and that they therefore point to him, 
not to me, as the person responsible for his death ; 
) I would not have defended myself unless I had 
) been struck by him. 








| 
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5 mpoorpepouar Gernet, co all. ‘Plat. Leg. ix. 866.5: mpoo- 
tpivowat codd. 





« % See note on y. 4, ad fin. .', ae Ae 
> The ms. text is “clearly corrupt here. avrot cannot be 
right; and ¢govfs is hardly tolerableafter the ovis of the 
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‘Thus my innocence is attested both by the law and 
by the fact that my opponent was the aggressor ; in 
no way am [his murderer. As to the dead man, if 
his death was due to mischance, he had himself to 
thank for that mischance: for it consisted in his 
taking the offensive.* Similarly, if his death was due 
to a loss of self-control it was through his own loss 
of self-control that he perished: for he was not in 
his right mind when he struck me. 

I have now proved that I am unjustly accused. 
But I wish to prove also that my accusers are them- 
selves exposed to all the charges which they are 
bringing against me. By accusing me of murder 
when I am free from guilt, and by robbing me of the 
life which God bestowed upon me, they are sinning 
against God; by seeking to compass my death 
wrongfully, they are confounding the laws of man 
and becoming my murderers ; and by urging you to 
commit the sin of taking my life, [they are murdering 
your consciences also].? s 

May God visit them with the punishment which ~ 
they deserve. You on your side must look to your 
own interests and be more disposed to acquit than 
to condemn me. If I am acquitted unjustly, if I 
escape because you have not been properly informed 
of the facts, then it is he who failed to inform you, 
not you, whom I shall cause to be visited by the 
spirit who is seeking vengeance for the dead. But 
if I am wrongfully condemned by you, then it is upon 
you, and not upon my accuser, that I shall turn the 
wrath of the avenging demons. = 

In this knowledge, make the prosecution bear the 


previous sentence. No satisfactory emendation has yet been 
proposed, : 
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1 Swpns A corr. N: &..s (sc. dpas) A pr. 





“ 


peyadogpoatvy tof yévous ought to mean “pride of 
pins BE the speaker is not limiting his remarks to 
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THIRD TETRALOGY, H. 9—IIl. 2 


consequences of their sin; cleanse yourselves of 
guilt: and acquit me as righteousness and justice 
require you to do. Thus may all of us citizens 
best avoid defilement. . 


Hr 


SECOND SPEECH FOR THE 
PROSECUTION 


I am not surprised that the defendant, who has 
committed so outrageous a crime, should speak as he 
has acted; just as I pardon you, who are desirous 
of discovering the facts exactly, for tolerating such 
utterances from his lips as deserve to be greeted 
with derision. Thus, he admits that he gave the 
man the blows which caused his death; yet he not 
only denies that he himself is the dead man’s mur- 
derer, but asserts, alive and well though he is, that 
we, who are seeking vengeance for the victim, are 
his own murderers. And I wish to show that the 
remainder of his defence is of a similar character. 

To begin with, he said that even if the man did 
die as a result of the blows, he did not kill him: be- 
cause it is the aggressor who is to blame for what 
happens : it is he whom the law condemns ; and the 
aggressor was the dead man. First, let me tell you 
that young men are more likely to be the aggressors 
and make a drunken assault than old. The young 
are incited by their natural arrogance, their full 
vigour, and the unaccustomed effects of wine to give 
free play to anger: whereas old men are sobered by 
young aristocrats. yévos must be used in the sense of 
ty class sd or “oe type.” » 
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THIRD TETRALOGY, III. 2-4 


their experience of drunken excesses, by the weak-, 
ness of age, and by their fear of the strength of the, 
young. ‘ o ; 

Further, it was not with the same, but with vastly. 
different weapons that the accused withstood him, 
as the facts themselves show. The one used hands 
which were in the fullness of their strength, and 
with them he slew; whereas the other defended 
himself but feebly against a stronger man, and 
died without leaving any mark of that defence 
behind him. Moreover, if it was with his hands 
and not with steel that the defendant slew, then 
the fact that his hands are more a part of him- 
self than is steel makes him so much the more a 
murderer. : ie 

He further dared to assert that he who struck the 
first blow, even though he did not slay, is more truly 
the murderer than he who killed; for it is to the 
aggressor’s wilful act that the death was due, he 
says. But’ I maintain the very opposite. If our 
hands carry out the intentions of each of us, he who 
struck without killing was the wilful author of the 
blow alone: the wilful author of the death was he 
who.struck and killed: for it was as the result 
of an intentional act on the part of the defendant that 
the man was killed. " 

Again, while the victim suffered the ill-effect of 
the mischance, it is the striker who suffered the 
mischance itself; for the one met his death as 
the result of the other’s act, so that it was not 
through his own mistake, but through the mistake 
of the man who struck him, that he was killed; 
whereas the other did more than he meant to do, 
and he had only himself to blame for the mischance 
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1 ody del. Hemstege. Cf. B. 4. 





oA reply to the arguments of the defence in 8. 6. The 
terms drvyia, duaptia, and ovpdopd represent the logically 
distinguishable elements which constitute an “ unfortunate 
accident.” Owing to drvyia the agent commits an error 
(dpapria), i.e. performs an act which he either had no inten- 
tion of performing at all or intended to perform differently, 
and the result is a ovpdopd, which may fall either upon the 
agent himself or upon some second person. In the present 
paragraph it is assumed for the moment, as it had been 
assumed by the defence in 8. 6, that death was purely acci- 
dental. Blood-guilt will stil rest upon one of the two parties: 
but it will rest upon the party guilty of duapria (ef. Tetralogy 
JI). Now the defence had argued i in B. 6 that X, the aggressor, 
had been responsible for the a dpapria ; it shad consisted in his 
taking the offensive: and he was druyys in doing so. The 
resultant svuzdopa had fallen on nite The prosecution 
here reply that while the ovydopa indeed fell on X, the drvyia 
and the duapria lay with: Y, because Y had given a harder 
blow than he intended. p 

> If the ovy of the mss. is retained, we have a flat con- 
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THIRD TETRALOGY, III. 4-6 


whereby he killed a man whom he did not mean to 
slay.? 

i am surprised that, in alleging the man’s death to 
have been due to the physician,’ he should assign 
the responsibility for it to us, upon whose advice it 
was that he received medical attention ; for had we 
failed to place him under a physician, the defendant 
would assuredly have maintained that his death was 
due to neglect. But even if his death was due to the 
physician, which it was not, the physician is not his 
murderer, because the law absolves him from blame. 
On the other hand, as it was only owing to the blows 
given by the defendant that we placed the dead man 
under medical care at all, can the murderer be any- 
one save him who forced us to call in the physician ? 

Although it has been proved so clearly and so 
completely that he killed the dead man, his impu- 
dence and shamelessness are such that he is not con- | 
tent with defending his own act of wickedness: he | 


tradiction of 8.4, where the defence do in fact accuse the 
prosecution of having caused the man’s death. Further, the 
argument of the present paragraph becomes exceedingly 
elliptical. It will presumably run thus: ‘‘ The defendant 
accuses the physician; but he ought logically to accuse us 
instead. He would undoubtedly have accused us of havin 

been responsible for the man’s death through neglect, ha 

we not sought medical aid at all; so he should similarly 
accuse us of murder, if we sent the patient to a bad eater 
instead of to a good one.”’ If the ody ‘is deleted, we get 
consistency with . 4, and the argument is as in the text. 
ovx was probably inserted by a reader who thought that the 
first sentence of § 5 was Self-contradictory. Note that this first 
sentence (td 8€ . . . 8:adBapfvat) does not imply merely that 
the defence have contradicted. themselves by accusing first 
the physician and then the prosecution; this is clear from 
the xal yap dy «rd, which follows, giving the true reason 
for the speaker’s surprise. . ; : 
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‘*:A‘touch of‘realism. .*It was recognized that the defend: 
eat in a dicen ddvov had the right of ‘withdrawing ‘into exile 
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THIRD TETRALOGY, III. 6—IV. 2 


actually accuses us, who are seeking expiation of the 
defilement which rests upon him, of acting like un- 
scrupulous scoundrels. 

Assertions as outrageous as this, or even more so, 
befit one guilty of such a crime as he. We, on our 
side, have clearly established how the death took 
place : we have shown that there are no doubts about 
the blow which caused it: and we have proved that 
the law fixes the guilt of the murder upon him who 
gave that blow. So in the name of the victim “we 
charge you to appease the wrath of the spirits of 
vengeance by putting the defendant to death; and 
thereby cleanse the whole city of its defilement. / 


Iv 
SECOND SPEECH .FOR THE DEFENCE 


The defendant, not because he has judged himself 
guilty, but because he was alarmed by the vehemence 
of the prosecution, has withdrawn.* As to: us, his 
friends, we are discharging our sacred duty to him more 
fitly by aiding him while, he-is alive than by aiding 
him after.he is dead. Admittedly, he himself would 
have pleaded his own case best ; but since the present 
course. appeared the safer, it remains for us, to whom 
his loss would be a very bitter grief, to defend him. 

To my mind, it is with the aggressor that the 
blame for the deed rests. Now the presumptions from 
which-the- prosecution argues that the defendant was 
the aggressor are unreasonable. If brutal violence 
on the part of the young and self-control on the part 
of the old were as natural as seeing with the eyes and 
half-way through the trial, if he saw no hope of an acquittal. 
Cf. Herodes, Introd: Tard TO af matters eer 
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Ths wAnyhs TUaTew Kal p21) dmoxreivew ; duevon On, 
6 8é dpuvvdpevos daroxreivat, obros dv 6 émBou- 
Aedous cin. viv 8é Kal 6 dpvvdpevos TUrrew Kal 
obx droxreivat Stavonfels quaprev, eis’ a obK 

5 eBotdeTo mard£as. Tis pev obv mAnyhs Bovdevrys 


; 1 ay probat Blass, ‘ 
4 xai add. Blass... 8 +av add. Bekker. 
| , 4 efvep Ignatius: efre codd. 
5 dv add. Sauppe. ; © 6 Reiske: 6re A pr. N,6 ye A corr. 
* “"? baép A corr.?: bad A pr. N. ‘ 





re “ et Ses 46 sie ay PE 
® 700 dmoxrelvavros is of course the physician, 
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hearing with the ears, then there would be no need 
for you to sit in judgement ; the young would stand 
condemned by their mere age. In fact, however, 
many young men are self-controlled, and many old 
men are violent in their cups ; and so the presumption 
which they furnish favours the defence no less than 
the prosecution. 

As the presumption supports us as much as it does 
the dead man, the balance is in our favour; for 
according to the witnesses, it was he who was the 
aggressor. This being so, the defendant is cleared 
of all the other charges brought against him as well. 
For once it is argued that, because it was only the 
blow given by the striker which obliged you to seek 
medical attention at all, the murderer is the striker 
rather than the person immediately responsible for 
the man’s death,‘ it follows that the murderer was 
he who struck the very first blow ‘of all: because 
it was he who compelled both his adversary to 
strike back in self-defence and the victim struck to 
gotothe physician. It would be outrageous, were the 
defendant, who was neither slayer nor aggressor, to 
be held a murderer in place of the true slayer and the 
true aggressor. 

Nor again is the intention to kill to be attributed to 
the accused rather than to his accuser. If it had been 
the case that, whereas he who struck the first blow 
had meant not. to kill, but to strike, he who was 
defending himself had meant to kill, then it would 
have been this last who was guilty of the intention to 
kill. As it was, he who was defending himself like- 
wise intended to strike, not to kill; but he committed 
an error, and struck where he did net mean to strike. 
He was thus admittedly the wilful author of the blow ; 
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Syerets tov 8é Odvarov mes ap sie a és 
ye dxovalws ana; 

Oixetov 8¢ kab 7d Beapegie TO as levee 
} TH apovoperp eoriv. 6 pev yap a éxacyev 
dvriBpav Dee da’ éxeivov Bralopevos eénpap- 
rev: 6 dé bia THY adTod dKoAaclay mdvra Spay Kal 
mdoxywv, Kal THs éavTod® Kat ae éxelvou dpaprias 
(airtos, vy*, dikacos doveds elvat éorw. . 

‘Qs dé odde Kpeoadvars* GAG TOAD SoBecorépus 
dv éracxev TEST diddfw. 6 pev bBpilwv Kal 
mapoway ‘navt épa Kat oddev Hyudvaro: 6 Sé py 
Bigeg oe GMa drwbeicbar Cyradv, a ve ‘eracxyev 
dKxovatos : enaoxev, a ad 7 pace ta rabhwara 
Poundiievos dtadvyeiv ehacodvurs 7}. Kar’ afiayv Tov 
dpfavra, mpabvero, Kat ovK e8pa. 

EL 86, xpetcowy dv tas xetpas kpecsadvers jus 
veto } énacyer, 008" odTw dikatos dp" tuav Kara* 
douBireatal, €or... TH ev yap apEavre i aglaSa 
peydda€nirijua, emixertat, TH O€ ipso apa ne od- 
Sapo obdev pale yéypamrat. ate “alt 

TIpos 8€ 7d PATE, Suxatws pam aBlkws & Gaoxrel- 
vew : wa ala aos 0B yap bd’ TOV maqyov arr’ 
bid Tob tarpod | 0. avip ‘amdBavev, as ‘of pdprupes 


2.65 ye Sauppe: év ye codd. ix 8 wat r9s €avrod om. N. 
8, attios! ov add. Maetzner: ap. Sixavos sdopevs tentavit Thal- 
heim. 4 «pecoodvws Reiske: xpetocor (-wv) dv codd. 
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but how can he have killed wilfully, when he struck 
otherwise than he intended ? . 

Further, it is with the aggressor rather than with 
him who was defending himself that the responsibility 
for the error itself rests. Theone was seeking to 
retaliate for the blows which he was receiving, when 
he committed his error: he was being forced to 
act by his attacker ; whereas with the other, it was 
his own lack of self-control which caused him to give 
and receive the blows which he did: and so, since 
he is responsible both for his own error and for his 
victim’s, he deserves the name of murderer. 

_ Again, his defence was not more vigorous than the 
attack made upon him, but much less so: as I will 
show. The one was truculent, drunken, and violent ; 
he took ‘the offensive throughout, and was never on 
the defensive at all. The other was seeking to avoid 
his blows and repel him ; the blows which he received, 
he received from no choice of his own : and the blows 
which he gave were given in defence of himself against 
the aggressor, and much less vigorously than that 
aggressor deserved, because his only object was to 
avoid the hurt which was being done him ; he did not 
take the offensive at all. 

Even supposing that his defence was more e vigorous 
than'the attack made upon him, because there was 
more vigour in his hands; you cannot justly condemn 
him. Heavy penalties are invariably provided for the 
aggressor ; whereas no penalty is ever ‘Presoribed for 
him_who defends himself. 

The objection that the taking of life, whether 
justifiably or not, is forbidden, has’ been answered ; 
it” was not to the. Play: s, but to the physician, that the 
man’ s death was: due,,as. the witnesses state'in their 
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paptrupotow. éatt bé Kal 4 tTUyn Tod dpéaytos 
Kai od Tod dpuvopévov. 6 peév yap axovoiws mavra 
dpdoas kai wabwv aArotpia r¥xn KéxpynTat 6 Se 
(129) Exovoiws mdvra mpdtas, ex trav abtobd épywv riv 
TUXNY mpocaydopuevos,' TH adTob drvyia Tuaprev. 
9 ‘Os peév obv* oddert Evoyos rav KaTnyopnpévwy 
6 SwwKdperds eorw, dodédexrar. ef S€ Tis Kownv 
bev thy mpaéw, Kouny 8€ tHv drvxlay adbtav 
jyovpevos elvar, undev aoAvoysov padov 7 Kata- 
Anbipov éx T&v Aeyopéevwv yeyvdoxe adrov dvra, 
Kal ovtws amodvew pa\ov 7) KatadapBdvew 8i- 
Katds® €oTt. Tév TE yap SuwKovTa od Sikasov KaTa- 
AapBadvev, uh cadds SiSd~avra ore dducetrac tév 
te pevyovra avdcwv dddvat, ui) pavepds éXey- 
x9évra a emxadrctrat. i eu 
10 Odrwoi S€ €k mavtds tpdrov tadv éeyxAnudrww 
dzroAvopévov tot avdpds, pels soudtepov dspiv 
emokymronev brep adtod, yr) Tov dovea Cyrodvras 
KoAdlew tov Kabapdv droxreivew. 6 TE ‘yap 
famoxreivas Tob doBavévrost* oddév Hocov tots 
airiots mpoorpdmatos éara.,® ovtds TE dvociws 
SiapBapeis SumAdaiov Kablarnor 76 piacpa’ trav 
1 apocayéuevos Reiske: apoayduevos codd. 


2 ody om. N. 3 Sieatos N: Sixatov A. ~ 


“ Locus vix sanus: dAirjpios pro dzoxreivas Thalheim, 
fortasse recte. 
re > 


5 gorat Kayser: €or codd. ® plaopa] pyypa Briegleb, 





* There is clearly some corruption here. Some reference 
is wanted to the spirits of vengeance who will continue ta 
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evidence. Further, it is the aggressor, and not he 
who was defending himsclf, who was responsible for 
the accident. The one gave and received the blows 
which he did from no choice of his own, and therefore 
the accident in which he had a part was not of his own 
causing. The other did what he did of his own free 
will, and it was by his own actions that he brought 
the accident upon himself; hence he had himself to 
blame for the mischance whereby he committed his 
error. 

» It has been shown, then, that not one of the charges 
made concerns the defendant; and even if both 
parties are thought equally responsible alike for the 
actual crime and for the mischance which led to it, 
and it is decided from the arguments put forward that 
there is no more reason for acquitting the defendant 
than for condemning him, he still has a right to be 
acquitted rather than condemned. Not only is it 
unjust that his accuser should secure his conviction 
without clearly showing that he has been wronged : 
but it is a sin that the accused should be sentenced, if 
the charges made against him have not been proved 
conclusively. 

As the defendant has been cleared so completely of 
the charges made, we lay upon you in his name a more 
righteous behest than did our opponents : in seeking 
to punish the murderer, do not put him who is blame- 
less to death. If you do, [the slayer no less than 
the slain will bring the wrath of heaven upon the 
guilty :]¢ and if the defendant is put to death with- 
out scruple, he causes the defilement brought upon 
his slayers by the spirits of vengeance to become 


haunt the guilty until due reparation has been made to the 
dead. See app. crit. 
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dededres, TOV pev KaBapov Dperepov tyyetoBe? elvar 
dmoAvew THs airias, ‘Tov 5€ puapov TH xpovwp drro- 
Sdvres pivae Tots éyywora. ryseopetaBax Jmonetmere: 
ovrw yap av? Sikawrara Kal dowrara apagacr’ 
” 

dv. 


> at a 2 a ‘Sia Be. ~ 2 
1] aAurnpitov Fors QATOKTEWaOW aUTOV. TAaUTA’ OUVv | 
’ 


V'pyeiobe A corr.?: #yetoPar A pr. N. 2 advom. A. 





2 Briegleb’s yjvia is unnecessary. It is clear from a. 3 
sub fin: that the writer felt the dvopérea trav ae cn pag 
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twofold. Hold that defilement in fear: and consider 
it your duty to absolve him who is guiltless. Him 
upon whom the stain of blood rests you may let time 
reveal, even as you may leave his punishment to 
his victim’s kin. It is thus that you will best 
observe justice and the will of heaven. 

the plaopa dévov to be complementary aspects of one and the 
same thing. The GAcraproe were the positive forces which 
gave effect to the péacua. Hence such a phrase as placpa 
rév ddurnpiwy in the present passage is perfectly orthodox ; 
it is the ‘ pollution to which the spirits of vengeance give 
expression.’ 
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V 


ON THE MURDER OF 
HERODES 


VOL. I F 


INTRODUCTION 


Ancient criticism regarded the Murder of Herodes as 
one of the most notable products of Antiphon’s period 
of maturity. The year in which it was delivered can- 
not be determined with absolute accuracy: but it 
was not much earlier or much later than 415 ; thus we 
learn that the revolt of Lesbos (428-427) had occurred 
when the speaker was still a mere child, and he has 
now justireached manhood (§ 74): while it’ is clear 
that the Athenian disaster in Sicily is still a thing of 
the future (§ 81). The facts are as follows. 

A wealthy young Mytilenean, Euxitheus,? and an 
Athenian, Herodes—probably one of the Cleruchs 
settled in Lesbos after the revolt—embarked together 
at Mytilene for Aenus on the Thracian coast. They 
were unfortunate enough to meet with bad weather 
before completely rounding Lesbos and were forced 
to run for a bay on the north coast of the island near 
Methymna. Other ships had done the same; and 
Herodes, Euxitheus, and their fellow-passengers took 
the opportunity of sheltering from the rain on one 
bound for Mytilene, as their own vessel was open to 
the sky. A convivial evening followed ; and in the 
course of it Herodes, who had drunk more than was 
good for him, went ashore. From that moment he 
was never seen again. A search was made in the 


* Cf. Sopater, ap. Rhet. Graeci, iv. 316. 
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neighbourhood and a message sent back to Mytilene 
in the hope that he had made his way thither; but 
both were without result. Finally, he was given up 
for lost, and the remainder of the passengers resumed 
their voyage to Aenus in the original vessel. 

The family of: Herodes, who had been informed of 
his disappearance, were convinced that he had been 
the victim of foul play, and suspected Euxitheus ; so 
directly the boat which Herodes had left:so strangely 
reached Mytilene, they boarded it to make investiga- 
tions for themselves. Some bloodstains came ‘to 
light ; but they turned out to.be due to a sacrifice. 
A memberof the crew? was examined under torture ; 
but he stoutly maintained that Euxitheus had re- 
mained on‘board throughout the night in question. 
A second member of the crew, a slave, was purchased 
from:his owners for similar examination. However, 
before he had been tortured, a note was discovered 
purporting to be:a' message from Euxitheus to a 
certain ‘Lycinus to the effect that Euxitheus had 
murdered Herodes. Then the slave was examined, 
and the confession wrung from him that he had helped 
Euxitheus to commit the murder. He alleged that 
Euxitheus had struck Herodes on the head with a 
stone, the pair of them had carried the body down 
to a boat, and then he: himself had rowed out to sea 
and thrown it overboard. In consequence of this 
admission the accusers put the slave to death as 
a party to the crime.’ They next seem to have 
obtained ‘authority for the arrest of Euxitheus by 
lodging an information against him, whether locally 
or with’ the Eleven at Athens; and, in accordance 
with ‘the warrant, he’ was taken to Athens ‘and 


- ® See further, note, p. 180. 
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thrown: into prison to await trial, bail being 
refused. ° 
At the trial Euxitheus adopts two main lines of 
defence. First, he maintains that the case should 
have taken the form of a dixn déovov instead of an 
draywyy for kaxovpyia ; and secondly he shows that 
the evidence of his guilt produced by the prosecution 
is self-contradictory. ; In connexion with this second 
line of argument he examines the case against Lycinus, 
who, it-had been suggested, had paid him to commit 
the murder, and endeavours to rehabilitate: his.own 
father, whose supposed anti-A thenian activities during 
the past dozen years had been used to prejudice the 
court. HAT i Li if 2 ' 
The main problem presented by the speech is that 
of the validity of the objection raised by the defendant 
to the action of his accusers in prosecuting him as a 
xaxotpyos before a Heliastic court, instead of as a 
govevs before the Areopagus. The procedure gener- 
ally followed in cases of murder was that of the dixy 
$ovov, which had remained unchanged since the days 
of Draco. The form which.it took is known from the 
Choreutes.* . The prosecution had.» first: to register 
their charge with the Basileus (aroypaderOau tiv 
dixnv). If hé consented to, admit it, the accused 
was ipso facto debarred from the Agora and from all 
temples—was forbidden in fact to take any part 
whatsoever in the public and religious life ‘of the 
community ; and proclamation was. made to this 
effect by his. prosecutors (zpdppyois). No one who 
was under suspicion of having the blood of another on 
his hands-could be allowed to contaminate his fellows 
or defile sacred buildings. Next the Basileus issued 


* See Choreutes, Introd. p. 238. 
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writs to secure the attendance of the accused and 
the necessary witnesses. There followed a prelimin- 
ary inquiry (pod:cacia), which opened with the 
administration of a peculiarly solemn oath to the 
prosecutor, defendant, and witnesses by the court 
official known as the dpxdrns. A goat, a ram, and 
a bull were sacrificed, and all had to lay their hands 
on the offerings and swear, ¢fwAclav avrois Kal yéves 
kat oikia érapépevor,? to tell nothing but the truth 
and to confine themselves to the question at issue. 
Two other zpodixaciat were held within the three 
months following the registration of the charge, and 
it was not until the fourth month that the case came 
before the Areopagus. At the trial proper each side 
spoke twice, and the penalty upon conviction was 
death. However, the defendant had the right to 
throw up his case and withdraw into exile after making 
his first speech. 

Clearly this was a cumbersome procedure ; and it 
became lengthier still if the Basileus had less than 
three months of office left when the prosecutor applied 
for permission to register the charge. As he was 

forbidden by tradition to hand over the case half- 
| finished to his successor, the entire proceedings. had 
to be postponed to the next archonship.’ But 


| what if the accused’ were not an Athenian citizen? 





| Could the &«cn ddvov operate at all? Direct evi- 

dence is lacking ; but it seems most doubtful. The 8ixy 
¢évov was essentially a local ‘institution. It was 
the instrument whereby the community of archaic 
Attica had sought to rid itself of the pollution 
brought upon it by the blood-guilt of one of its 


| . .“ “Invoking utter destruction upon themselves, their 
family, and their house.” 
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members... Hence. the .. elaborate: precautions ‘to 
insure that none.came into contact with the aceused: 
But if, the/qovets had:no part in the rods of the 
victim, his blood-guilt | lost. this ;social,.importance ; 
what. now required satisfaction was the wrong done 
to, a member of the community by one outside, it. 
And for such a oe gilda tha. Sls soe had never 
been intended. _ , 

JIt-would seem likely @ priori that. some sliguaatind 
procedure: should appear to meet this difficulty, 
particularly, after the growth of her empire forced 
Athens to. some definition of. the. legal.status of her 
subjects in relation to herself; and. the: methods 
used against Kuxitheus meet it admirably. An alien; 
or at least,-an alien from a subject-state,, charged 
with! the :murder of an “Athenian. citizen, can _be 
treated as a kaxotpyos; and a ‘charge-of xaxovpyia 
allows the summary arrest of the accused and his 
close. confinement: until-the day of his trial, When 
that day. arrives, he is brought before an ordinary 
Heliastic court and tried as a “‘ malefactor,”.., his 
particular malefaction being murder, . +. 

-This is, I-think, the; reasonable oriaiaaeh ine 
(a) the fact that the.décn ¢édvev was parochial in its 
operation, and: (6) the. definite statement of Euxi-: 
theus that he was being tried as a xaxotpyos| before 
the Heliaea, instead -of..as a dqovet’s before|,the 
Areopagus. But we must be wary of identifying 
the use here made of ;évéeEes' and druywyy with 
their use in certain other, cases of.. ddvos; if.a 
common legal principle: can be. detected .at work, 
it; was,a fluid one, as'a brief. examination . will 
show. 

‘There aré three such instances : -(1): Lysias, “In 
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Agoratum: Here Dionysius: arrests Agoratus’ for 
causing the death of his brother, Dionysodorus, under 
the Thirty by turning informer. Dionysius proceeds 
by lodging an information against Agoratus with the 
Eleven. They, however, refuse to permit his.arrest 
until Dionysius’ has added the qualification é7 atro- 
gopw Andbeis* to his formal charge of murder. The 
case is tried before a Heliastic court and the penalty 
upon conviction is death. - (2): Demosthenes, In 
Aristocratem (§§ 641 ff.). « Here there is a detailed de- 
scription of the five courts competent to try the various 
forms of homicide, followed by the statement that 
there was a sixth means of proceeding against a 
murderer in cases where none of: the others was 
possible or convenient. This was by draywy}, If 
the criminal was seen in the Agora or in a temple, 
he ‘could be arrested at sight and thrown into 
prison to await trial. Should he be found guilty, 
the penalty was death. (3) Lycurgus, Jn Leocratem 
(§ 112). . The friends of: Phrynichus.arrest and im- 
prison his murderers. A clear case of draywy, 
although the absence: of further details makes it 
impossible to say under what head the accuséd were 

tried. 4 : at or re 
Originally éraywy7 was limited. in its application to 
crimes of violence where the criminal was caught in 
flagrante delicto. Yor judicial purposes these crimes 
formed a:single group and were known as xaxovpy%- 
pata. ‘Thieves, footpads, cutpurses, temple-robbers, 
kidnappers, were all. kaxatpyo:, and, if caught ‘in the 
act (ex attopwpy), could be summarily:arrested and 
in most cases punished by the Eleven.on their own 
authority. Ifthe crime was too serious to fall within 

“rs os.\ aie, “taken in the act.” em 
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the jurisdiction of the Eleven, however, they kept the 
prisoner. in close confinement until -his trial before a 
Heliastic court.:: | : , ie 2) gi 

Now it is clear from Lysias that Agoratus, who 
was charged with murder, was similarly subjected to 
dzaywy} 3 and the fact that his arrest was authorized 
by the Eleven only on the condition that the clause 
ér adtopwpy AnpOets was added to the written évdegéus 
presented to them by the prosecutor, makes it reason- 
ably certain that by the end of the fifth century 
murder itself could be treated as a xaxovpy7jya, 
provided that the criminal was taken é7’ utrogdupy. 
Agoratus, it is important to remember, had some sort 
of civic rights, in spite of the statement to the con- 
trary in § 64 of Lysias’ speech. The allegation that 
he was “‘a slave and of slave parentage’ is a rhetorical 
exaggeration which is tacitly acknowledged as false 
in the next paragraph, chee we are told that 
Agoratus had made a living as a cvxoddvrys and had 
been very heavily fined for it. No slave could have 
conducted prosecutions in this fashion. : 
’. The case mentioned by Demosthenes, on the other 
hand, is somewhat different. It is.true>that the 
criminal is in a sense taken é7’ uiropapy ; he is caught 
in the act of entering the Agora or a temple when 
his defilement has deprived him of the right to do 
so. But he is not arrested gua xaxovpyos, because 
he is not caught in the act of committing the murder 
which has brought about his defilement. The justi- 
fication for his éraywy) must be sought. elsewhere. 
Now it is highly probable, if not certain, that draywy7 
was: permissible, if a person against whom proceed~ 
ings were -being instituted for murder before the 
Basileus disobeyed the formal zpéppycis of his 
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accuser which forbade him to frequent public places ; 
and it is here that we must look for the origin of the 
type of draywy described in the In Artstocratem. 
It looks as though the zpéppynots had been dispensed 
with by the middle of the fourth century, allowing the 
use of draywy) without any of the preliminaries be- 
fore the Archon. In fact, it is a convenient, because 
quicker, alternative to the Sixy ¢dvov from which it had 
been evolved. It must have emerged after 400 B.c., 
as 7d ér adrodupy AaPeiv is still the one condition of 
the dxaywyy of murderers in the time of Agoratus. 
No doubt it quickly superseded this older form of 
draywiy}, which treated the dovets as a kaxotpyos and 
required him to be caught éx’ avrofdpy, because of 
its wider application. 

It remains to determine the relation between the 
arrest of Agoratus and that of Euxitheus. Both were 
apparently xaxotpyoe in the eyes of the law. But 
whereas it was necessary in the case of Agoratus that 
he should be taken éz’ airoddpy, no such condition 
was observed in the case of Euxitheus. Now Euxi- 
theus' was a éévos from Lesbos, a subject-state ; 
Agoratus had civic rights of some kind and ‘lived-in 
Athens. Clearly the conclusion is that draywy7 was 
permissible in the case of Athenians only if they were 
caught é’ avropadpy; while £évoc suspected of murder 
could be arrested as xaxotpyot, even if they were not 
so caught, for the reason that draywy} was found to 
be the only practicable method of bringing them to 
trial. aL 
A second difficulty: in connexion with the objec- 
tions raised by Euxitheus to the procedure ‘of the 
prosecution is the statement in §10 that the case 
was ttpy7ds;t.e. that in the event ofa verdict of guilty, 
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alternative! penalties would :be -proposed by. the. pro- 
secution and defencé, andthe court: would decide 
between them.. -In § 10 it-is stated that this penalty 
would take the forrn of a fine. Later iri the speech, 
however, the only penaliy: sander nag is death bet 
§$ 59, 71, ete.)..- 

«We cannot treat Baxitheue” oasis in§ 10 as al piece 
of sheer falsehood. Both he.and the jury must have 
known whether or not the case was :-tiyrds, and. if-it 
was not, if the penalty was fixed at death, Euxitheus 
would hardly have been so;ingenuous. as to imagine 
that he could talk his hearers into forgetting the; fact. 
He must mean what he says; and the explanation 
would appear to be, this.. In the case_of a. citizen 
there were various courts to try the various kinds of 
homicide. which.he might commit, and the penalties 
which. each . wasi:empowered:' to .impose differed, in 
severity according to the ‘seriousness of. the offence 
with which the. court in, question dealt. . But these 
courts, were largely unsuited to try. févor,. and; the 
alternative procedure of dzaywy7 followed by atrial 
before a Heliastic court seems frequently to have re- 
placed them. ‘The various types. of offence:were here 
all tried in identical fashion ; .and..as,no common 
penalty was possible, the .difficulty- must have been 
surmounted by treating any.,case of homicide tried by. 
the Heliaea as an dya@y tyros which admitted ofan 
adjustment. of the penalty, to suit circumstances. . .,. 

. The further. fact that Euxitheus contradicts ,him- 
self later in the speech by treating the penalty, as 
fixed at death is intelligible if it is remembered that 
he is:arguing in § 10.for the, transference ‘of the case 
to.the.Areopagus. As there was never‘any alterna- 
tive to death as the penalty for conviction before the 
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Areopagus, Euxitheus gives great emphasis to the 
possibility of his merely being fined by the Heliaea 
in order to prove the incompetence of such a court 
to try his case as it should be tried; that the pro- 
secution have in fact determined upon the death 
penalty is carefully kept in the background at this 
stage. Ft Ol ae, 

The fact that bail was refused cannot be accounted 
for with absolute certainty owing to:the incomplete- 
néss of the evidence as'to évderkis and draywyy:: It is 
clear from §17 that the right of furnishing sureties 
(éyyvyral) was recognized..by. Jaw in. certain cases, 
probably in the case of.citizens only. The Eleven 
very likely had powers of discretion when the prisoner 
was an alien, and if the accuser could show good 
reason for supposing that the accused would default 
if allowed his liberty, bail would be refused. 
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ANALYSIS 


8§ 1-7. Preliminary request fora fair hearing. 
§§ 8-19. Objections to the proceduré adopted by 
the prosecution. ie 
(i) The defendant cannot legally be tried 
as a KaKoUpyos. 
(ii) The trial is being held in the wrong 


place. 
(iii) The trial has been made an dydv 
Tints. 


rg 


(iv) The S:pooia has been omitted. 

(v) The defendant has been deprived of the 
right of throwing up his case and going 
into exile. 

(vi) Bail has been refused. 

8§ 20-24. Brief account of the circumstances of 
Herodes’ disappearance. 

§§ 25-28. A priori conclusions to be drawn from that 
account as to the innocence of the 
defendant. 

§§ 29. The attempt of the prosecution to collect 
evidence by a personal investigation. 

§§ 30-41. Examination of the value of the evidence of 
the first witness tortured by the prosecu- 
tion, a slave who had admitted that he 
had helped the defendant to commit the 
murder. 
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§§ 42-52. 


§§ 53-56. 


§§ 57-59. 


§§ 60-63. 
§§ 64-73. 


8§ 74-80. 


§§ 81-84. 
§§ 85-96. 


Examination of the value of the evidence 
of the second witness tortured by the 
prosecution, a free man who had not in- 
criminated the defendant. Arguments 
establishing the comparative trustworthi- 
ness of the two witnesses. 

Discussion of a letter from the defendant 
to Lycinus admitting his guilt, which had 
been produced in evidence by the prose- 
cution. 

Proof that no adequate motive for.com- 
mitting the murder has been or can be 
suggested. : 

Examination of the case against Lycinus. 

Unfairness of expecting the defendant to 
explain the mystery of Herodes’ dis- 
appearance. Historical parallels. 

Defence of the defendant’s father, who had 
been violently attacked by the prosecu- 
tion for his anti-Athenian activities. 

Proof of the defendant’s innocence drawn 
from the “‘ signs from heaven.” 

Final appeal for acquittal on the ground 
that the case can be properly tried only 
by means of a Sixy dévov., 
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TIEPI TOY aa OND: 


1 "EBovddyuny nev, & dvBpes, ony Suvapuy Tob 
Aédyew Kal TH éurrerpiav TOV mpayparey €€ icou 
por" Kafeordvac Th TE ouppope Kal ‘rots’ raxots 
Tots yeyernpevors: viv 8€ Tod prev retrelpapau mé py. 
Too TpoonKOVTOS, rob de evdens elpe paMov tod 

2 ovpdépovtos. of pe yap be. edeu Kaxorrabety TD 
oupare peta THs airias Tijs ov Tpoonkovons, 
evravbot ovdev pe adgpedyaev fF] eyrrerpla. ob 3é BE 
det: owbfvar pera. THS dAn betas, el7ovTa TA yEvd- 
peva, éy Tourw pe Bardarrex 1) 4) 700 Aéyew dduvacta. 

3 mooi pe? yap: 48n - TOV, od Suvapevov Aéyew, 
amoroe YEVvOHEvOL : rots: aAnbéow, adrots TOUTOLS 
dmdAovro, ov Suvdpevor dnGoat abrd: moAdot Sé 
TOV Aeyew Suvapévwr® miorol yevopevor TO pevde- 
obau, | ToUTw@ €odOnoar,- Sid7u: epevoarro. avayen 
ody, orav Tes dreupos. Tob: dywvileabar, ¢ emi rots 
TOV KaTyyopav Adyots elvan paMov 7 ae én’ adrots 
Tots epyous Kal TH dAnbela Tdv mpaypdreov. 

4 "Eya otv, & avdpes, airjoopat' buds, ody amep 

1 ddvvacia Sauppe ex Bekker An. i, 345: dduvayia codd. 
® ev om. A. 


* Suvayévwy add, A corr.?: rév dewdv Aéyew Fuhr: alii alia. 
4 airjoopa S¢ N: dé erasum in A. 


° 7av mpaypdrwr refers especially to the workings of the law, 
and is picked up by od peév ydp pe Ger. . . curetpia. The 
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I coup have wished, gentlemen, that my powers of 
speech and my experience of the world? were as 
great as the misfortune and the severities with which 
I have been visited. Instead, I know more of the last 
two than I should, and am more wanting in the first 
than is good for me. When I had to submit to the 
bodily suffering which this unwarranted charge 
brought with it, experience afforded meno help; while 
now that my life depends upon my giving a truthful 
account of the facts, my case is being prejudiced bymy 
inability to speak. Poor speakers have often before 
now been disbelieved because they spoke the truth, 
and the truth itself has been their undoing because 
they could not make it convincing : just as.clever 
speakers have often gained credit with lies, and have ; 
owed their lives to the very fact that they lied. Thus 
the fate of one who is not a practised pleader inevit- 
ably depends less'upon the true facts and his actual 
conduct than upon the version of them EMen by his 
accusers. 
I shall therefore ask you, gentlemen, not indeed . 


speaker means that had he been less ignorant in such avifers, 
he might have effectiv ely protested against the employment 
of &vegts and draywy}, which involved the close confinement 
of the defendant before his trial, instead of the more ae ss 
Sinn ddvov before the Areopagus. See Introd: p.:150. : 
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of troAdol Tav aywrilopéevwy dxpodoba odav ad- 
Tay aitobvrat, ofict pev adrots dmorobyres, buadv 
&€ mpoxareyvwKdres ddiuxdv ti—eikds yap eév 
dvdpdot ye ayabots Kai dvev THs aitjcews THV 
axpdacw vmdpyew Tois devyouaw, odmep Kal ot 


5 SwdKovTes eruxov dvev airjoews—rdde dé" ddopar 


[130] 


dpav, TovTo pev edy Te TH yAdoon 4 dpdpre, ouy- 
yrepny éxew pot, Kai jyetobau direipig abro aA- 
Aov 7} ddixia juaprioba, todro Sé édv te dpOds 
elmw, dAnBeia paddrov } dewdrnte eipfoba. od 
yap Sixawov odt? épyw dpaprovra Sia pyyara 
owhfvat, ob épyw opbds mpdgavra dia pryata 
amoeba +d wey yap phpa Tijs yAdoons dpap- 
THpd €ort, 76 8° épyov TAs yeuns. avaynn 5€ 
KuvduvevtovTa mepl avt@ Kat vod te kal e€apapreiv. 
od yap povov TaY eyopevew avayxn évOvpeiobat, 
arAG Kal tev ecopevwy: dravta yap Ta ev adjnAw 
ér dvra emi tH TUyn pGAAov dvdKerar } TH 
mpovoia. Tair’ ob exndnéw mrodXihy mapexew 
dvdyren €ott T@ Kwdvvedov7t. cp@ yap eywye Kai 
tovs mdvu epmeipous Tob dywvilecbat TOM xe 
pov éavrdv Aeyovtas, drav & tur KwStvw aw: 
érav 8 dvev Kwddvev tt. Svampdcowvrat, paAAov 
dpboupevous. 

‘H per odv airnots, & avdpes, Kat vouiiws Kat 
dotws éxovga, Kal ev T@. dpetépep duxai@ 00x 
hooov 7) ev TH eu@: epi S€ Tv KaTnyopnpevwy 
dmodoyijaowat xal? éxaorov. 

I[p@rov pev obv, ws mapavopwdtara Kal: Brad 
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for a hearing, as do the majority of those on trial, 
who lack confidence in themselves and presume you 
to be biassed ; for with an honest jury the defence is 
naturally assured of a hearing even without appealing 
for it, seeing that that same jury accorded the pro- 
secution a hearing unasked—no, my request of you is 
this. If, on the one hand, I make any mistake in 
speaking, pardon me and treat it as due to inexperi- 
ence rather than dishonesty ; and if, on the other hand, 
I express a point well, treat it as due to truthfulness 
rather than skill. For it is no more right that mere ° 
words should be the undoing of a man who is in fact 
innocent than that they should be the salvation of a 
man who is in fact guilty ; the tongue is to blame for 
a word: whereas the will is to blame for an act. 
Moreover, a man in personal danger is sure to make 
some mistake ; he cannot help thinking of his fate as 
well as of his argument, as the decision of an issue 
which is still in doubt always depends more upon 
chance than upon human effort. Hence a man in 
danger is bound to be not a little distraught. Even 
speakers with a long experience of the courts are far 
from being at their best, I notice, when in any danger ; 
they are more successful when conducting a case in 
safety. 

So much for my request, gentlemen ; it breaks no 
law, human or divine : and it takes into account what 
you have a right to expect from me as much as what 
I have a right to expect from you. And now for the 
charges made, which I will answer one at a time. 

To begin with, I shall prove to you that the methods 





1 8 om. A pr. N: add. A corr.? 
2 ouyyvebpny Exew por ante rodro pév codd.: huc transtulit 
Baiter. x. 
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Tara. eis rovbe TOV dydva xabéornka, Tobro bas 
ddEw; ob TO pedyew a av 7} mhiBos 76 dperepov, 
evel Kav Grwpdorous Opty kat pay Kare. vdpov pn- 
déva emer perparyt rept 708 ocbparos Tob pod dta- 
ynpicacbat, everd ye Tob TMOTEVELY epot TE pndev 
efqpaprijcbar eis TO0€ TO mpayy.a, Kant Spas yer 
ocoGar Ta Sika, GAN’ wa H TeKpmpio, div" Kal 
Tov dAAwy Tpayparev [xal}®? tOv els ene ) TovTWY 
Bradtyns Kal _Tapavojiic.. { 

IIp&rov peév yap Kasotpyos evBeBerypiévos $dvou 
Sixeny petyw, 0 obdeis mwomroT emabe,, Trav ev. TH 
yh tavrTn. Kal ws pev od Kaxobtpyos ete, ovo" 
evoxos TO rev Kaxovpyov vow, « adTOl «. obrot 
TouUTou “ye pedprupes yeyevnvrat. meph yep Tov 
Kdenr@v Ka AwroduTay 6 _VOpOS Ketrat, cv oddev 
epot mpoody dmédergay. ores ‘els ve Tavrny my 
drrayeoyny vopyLerraryy Kal Sixatoraryy meroun- 
Kaw ‘Upiy Ty drroyguoty pov. gaat be ad 76 
ye daroxretvew péya KaKoupynpic elvar, Kal eyo 
oporoy® peéyeoov ye, Kal 76 iepoovhetv Kaul TO 
mpodiddvat Thy mOAw: GAA, xwpis mepl avray 
éxdaTou of vopor Kelvrar. €pol , be _Tp@rtov pev, 
08 roils dAdows etpyeobae mpoayopevovat trois Tob 
povov pedyovar Tas dixas, evrav ot _ ETON KATE TH 
Kpiow, ev TH dyopa- E7rELTO. Tipnotv po eroinoay, 
avramobaveiy Tob. vopou Keysevov TOV dmoxreivavTa, 


1 dpiv A corr, Ni : uot A pr. 2 at del. Saupe 
3 ad 7d 3 ye Sauppe: ad 7d re codd. 





: For the meaning of this and uh flo wine paragraph 
see: Introd. : 


> A deliberate ambiguity. réav é& rj ‘ya ravry Can mean 
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used“to involve me in to-day’s proceedings, were 
entirely: illegal and arbitrary. Not that I wish ‘to 
evade trial’ before a popular court; as. far as my 
belief in my innocence of the present charge and in 
the justice of your verdict is concerned, I would place |; 
my life in-your, hands even if you were not on oath 
and I were being tried under no particular law. No, 
my object is to let the arbitrary and illegal behaviour of 
the prosecution furnish you with a presumption as to 
the character of the rest of their case against me. 

First, whereas an information has been “lodged 
against meas a malefactor, Iam being tried for murder : 
a thing which has never before happened to anyone in 
this country.’ Indeed, the prosecution have them- 
selves borne witness to the fact that I am not a-male- 
factor and cannot be charged under the law directed 
against malefactors, as that law is. concerned with 
thieves and footpads, and they have omitted to prove 
my-claim to either title. Thus, as far as this arrest 
of mine, goes, they have given you every:right and 
justification to acquit me. They object, however, 
that murder is a malefaction, and a grave one. I 
agree, a very grave one; so is sacrilege ; so is trea- 
son; but the laws which apply to each of them differ. 
In my case the prosecution have first of all caused 
the trial to be held in the one place from which 
those charged with murder are always debarred ‘by 
proclamation, the’ Agora: and.secondly, although 
it is laid down by law that a murderer shall pay 
with his life, they, have entered a claim for damages° 
(a) Athenian citizens, (6) persons who happen to be in 
Attica. Taken in sense (a) the statement is true. Taken in 
sense (0) it is probably false. 


¢ For an ise ge aes of the phrase ppasticas mrovely see 
Introd. pp.155-156) © 1. 
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> om » % , o > A ~ , 
od Tob epol ouppépovros éveka, GAA Tod adic 
avrots Avauredobvros, Kal evradba éAagaov éverpav" 
7@ teOvynKkdT. TOV ev TH von Kempéevwv od 8° 
évexa, yowcedbe mpoidvros Tot Adyou. 

w” , a fd e ~ af a 

Evera 5é, 6 wavras olpat tuas éenioracba, 
Lg xX - > e if La A , 
dravra ta Sixacrypia ev vrrailpw Suxaler ras di- 
~ , 3 > ” o an fF ~ 
kas Tod dovov, ovdevds dAou évexa 7} iva TobT0 
pev of Sucacrat py twow els. TO avTo Tois pH 
xabapois Tas xelpas, ToBro be 6 Sidkewv Thy Sienv 
Tob povov o iva un Opwpdedtos yeyrnrat T® abbevrn. 
ob be ToUTO pev mapedBev Tobrov Tov vouov TOU- 
vavriov tots dAAots memoinkas: Tobro Sé Sdéov ce 
Swopdcacbar Spkov Tov péyiorov Kai icxupdraror, 
eEairevay caurés Kad yevet Kal oikig TH of émape- 
pevor, 7 pa py aa Karnyopncel ep08 7 eis 
avdrov Tov dovov, ws exrewa, ev @ ovr’ av Kaka 
TronAd. elpyagpevos HAvoKopny iMep 7 abrg TO 
mpdypare, obr’ av moda ayaba cipyacpevos Tov- 
Tol, av eowlouny Tots ayabois- a ov mapedbesv,* 
avros ceauvT® vopous eFevpuy, avwportos pev adros 
eyo Katnyopeis, avapoto. S€ of paptupes KaTa- 
paptupoiat, Séov adtots tov avrov dpKov gol 
Siopocapievous Kal datopevous THY ohayiwy KaTa- 
Laprupety épot. émeta Kedevers tods. dixacras 
avwpeorots morevoavTas Trois paptupodou povou 
dikny Katayvavat, ots ov altos amicrous KaT- 
yv 


u aN A corr?: dv éveyav dy A pr.: évetpar dv N. 
2 gaurd N: atre A. 3 ob mapedduv A: cvpmapedddv N. 





* A promise which is never adequately fulfilled. The 
only further reference to the subject is § 79, ad fin. 
> The Swpocla, or preliminary oath, taken by the prose- 
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—not as a kindness to me, but for their own benefit 
—and by so doing they have grudged the dead man 
his lawful due. Their motives you will learn in the 
course of my speech.? 

Secondly, as of course you all know, every court 
judges cases of murder in the open air, and for good 
reasons: first, that the jurors may avoid entering 
the same building as those whose hands are unclean : 
and secondly, that he who is conducting the prosecu- 
tion for murder may avoid being under the same roof 
as the murderer. No one but yourself has ever 
dreamed of evading thislaw. And not only that : you 
should, as a preliminary, have taken the most solemn 
and binding oath. known, swearing, under pain of 
causing yourself, your kin, and your house to perish 
from the earth, that you would accuse me only in 
connexion with the murder itself, to the effect that 
I committed it; whereby, however numerous my 
crimes, I could have been condemned only on the 
charge before the court, and however numerous my 
good deeds, none of those good deeds could have 
gained me an acquittal. This requirement you have 
evaded. You have invented laws to suit yourself. 
You, the prosecutor, are not on oath; nor are the 
witnesses, who are giving evidence against me 
which they should have given only after taking the 
same preliminary oath as yourself, their hands on 
the ‘sacrifice as they did so. You bid the court, 
moreover, believe your witnesses, in spite of their 
not being on oath, and pass sentence for murder— 


cutor, the defendant, and the witnesses of each, was peculiar 
to the 8é«n ¢dévov; the equivalent elsewhere was the dvrwposia 
taken by both plaintiff and defendant at the dvaxpiors before 
the Archon. From this. witnesses were exempt. 
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AANTIPHON: 


cornoas mrapeABaav Tovds Keupévous vdpous; Kal We 
Xpivac: adrois my ony mapavopiay ae iyeve- 
ob: adrayv TOV: vp. pei ae filers! 
A€yes de as ovK dy mapépewa et ehedd pony; 
aan "@OxXopnY av dareeby,* " homrepet dxovrd’. pee dvay- 
Kdoas ‘etoeAbely eis: THY phy’ ‘Tavrny. Kalrot epol 
ei pydev Sue pepe aréepecbau Tijode THs. moAcws, i toov 
iv eo Kat, “mpoodnbévre ra édOetv, GAN’ epmpeyy 
oprety - THY ‘Slenvs ‘zotro 8 dmooynoaper my 
mporépay efetvar efeciv- ‘dmract yap. Tobro Kouvov 
é€ort. od bé, 6 Tots Mors “EMqot 3 Kowdy €orTw, 
iia tnreis pre provov emoarenelyy adres sauT@ 
VOJLOV, Bépevos. . dhs: 
Kairou TOUS ye vomous of Ketyrae epi TOV Tovov- 
Tw, TavTas av ola dpodoyjoat KdMvora. vopiay 
drdvry: xetoOae kat dowdirara. imdpyet pe “ye 
adrois: dpyavordrors elva év Th Yh ravTn, enevra. 
Tous ‘adrods | ‘del mept THY adrav, Omep peyordy 
éort onyetov vO pin KAABS - ‘Keysévov" 6 6 yap xpovos 
Kat q eureipia Ta ur) Kadds * éxovra: “exdiddoKe 
TOds “dvpeirous. aoe od Set tuas* ex rev’ Tob 
Karnydpov Adyesv Tods popous KarapavOdvew, ei 
waa, Dpiv Kelvrat 7 By, arn’ eK Ta Pee, Tous 


oe 1} ‘yf Dryander: el ye A, Gye N. ° 


2 dy azubv-A corr.?: dvdrw A pr. Ne 





2, she dikpvom.N. 4dyds A: tpas N. 
@ 4.¢, thé prosecution justify their choiceof an draywyf rather 


than a déxy ddvov by claiming that only thus could the defend- 
ant be prevented from slipping through their fingers. «The 
defendant objects to this on two grounds: (a) The prosecu- 
tion have no reason to assume that he would not have faced a 
Sixn dévov if left-at liberty. . In fact, he cut himself off from 
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when your own evasion of. the laws of. the land has 
destroyed the trustworthiness of those witnesses. 
Yes, you imagine that, in the eyes of the court, the» 
laws themselves should have less authority than your 
own actions in defiance of them. ; 

You reply that if I had been allowed my freedom, 
I should have made off without awaiting my trial—as 
though you had forced me to enter this country against 
my will. Yet if I attached no importance to being 
debarred from Athens for the future, it was equally 
open to me either to disregard the summons to appear 
in court and so lose the case by default, or to avail ' 
myself of the right given to every one of leaving the 
country after making the first speech for the defence.4 
You, however, for purely personal reasons, are trying 
to rob-me, and me alone, of a privilege accorded to 
every Greek, by framing a law to suit yourself. 

. Yet it would be unanimously agreed, I think, that 
the laws which deal with cases such as the present are 
the most admirable and righteous of all laws. Not 
only have they the distinction of being the oldest in 
this country, but they have changed no more than 
the crime with which they are concerned ; and that 
is the surest token of good laws, as time and experi- | 
ence show mankind what is imperfect.~- Hence you 
must not use the speech for the prosecution to dis- 
cover whether your laws are good or bad :' you must 
use the laws to discover whether or not the speech 


Athens by so defaulting, and that was.a strong. deterrent. 
(b) In any case, it was recognized that the defendant in a 
Sien d¢dvov had the right of withdrawing into exile either 
before or during the trial. The speaker is of course careful 
not to remind the court that he is an alien, whose position is 
not necessarily the same as that of an Athenian citizen 
charged with murder. f i 
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rob KarTnyopov Adyous, ei ; Opbas Kal voutuws Dyas 
SiSdoxovar 70 mpaypa } ov. 

15° Odvtws of ye vopoL KdAdktota Keivrat of epi 
dovov, obs ovdels mumoTe eTéAUNoE KUqoat ‘op 
be peovos 81) Terohinnas yevéobar vopobérns émt 
Ta tovnpdTepa,,” Kat tadra mapedOesy Enreis HE 
adixws amoddoar. & dé od mapavopueis, adta Taira 
jeot éywora PapTupia éorw: eb yap Woes re 
obdeis d dy Av cou Os ékeivov TOV OpKov Stounanisyas 
enod KarepapTipycey. 

16 *Ezerta 8é obyx as muoTEvuv TO ™pdypart av- 
apdroByrareos é éva, TOV ayava mept TOU mpayyatos 
eroujow, aAAa dyproPrrnow Kat Adyov daeAtrrou 
s Kal toiade tots* Suxacrats dmuori}ow. wore 

pndev poor evOdSe [unde]’ mAdgov elvar ps’ aro 

gvydvrt, GAN’ eteivat gou Aéyew 6 6Tt KaKodpyos din 
éduyov, GAN’ od rob ddvov Thy “Sixeny: edo 8 ad 
afiwoes® pe dmoxreivat ws Tob povov THY dtKnv 
dpAnudra. katrou mas av ein TovTwr Sewdrepa 
ENXaVH ATO, et vyiv ev drag Tovrovat metoaae 
Kateipyacrat a@ BovAccbe, euoi 8 admaé adzo- 
puyovre 6 avrdos Kivduvos daoXetrerat; ; 

17 “Er de par’ ed€Oyv, @ dvSpes, TapavopciTara, 
aardvrwy eco "ebddovr0s yap pou éyyunras 
tpets xabordvar KaTd TOV vopoVv, oUTwWS oDTOL 


x ions Bele: dSdfovar A: ddatea N 
a 5 ToMNpsTEpa N: Tovypérara Ae 4 
+ paprupea A: Baprupio. N (neylory N corr.*). 
Pe ar als ae rots Tore codd.: Kav Tois tote Stxacrais 
dudioBnryowy Sauppe. : 
aug ral mde del. Reiske. : ipa Es : 
6 ad agiioas Bekker: dv déuices A corr.?: dy dgwons 
A pr. N, : { 
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for the prosecution is giving you a correct and lawfu 
interpretation of the case.? : 

The laws concerned with the taking of life are 
thus excellent, and no one has ever before ventured 
to interfere with them. You alone have had the 
audacity to turn legislator and substitute worse for 
better ; and the object of this arbitrary behaviour 
of yours is to have me put to death without just 
cause. In fact, your infringement of the law is itself 
decisive evidence in my favour, because you well 
knew that you would find no one to testify to my 
guilt once he had taken that preliminary oath. 
~ Furthermore, instead of acting like a man confident 
of his case and arranging that it should be tried once 
and indisputably, you have left yourself grounds for 
dispute and argument, as though you proposed to show -! 
your distrust of even the present court. The result is 
that even if I am acquitted to-day, I am no better off ; 
you can say that it was as a malefactor that I was 
acquitted, not on a charge of murder. On the other 
hand, if you win your case, you will claim my life, 
on the ground that it is on a charge of murder that 
I have been tried and found guilty. Could any- 
thing more unfair be devised? You and your as- 
sociates have only to convince this court once, and 
your object is gained ; whereas I, if I am acquitted 
once; am left in the same peril as before.’ 

Then again, gentlemen, my imprisonment was an 
act of illegality quite without parallel.. I was ready 
to furnish the three sureties required by law; yet 


. 9 This paragraph reappears in .Choreutes, § 2 (cf. §§ 87- 
89 and Chor. §§ 3-4). The employment of such loci com- 
munes was frequent, and there is no reason to suspect the 
genuineness of the present passage. ne 
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dvempatavto TobTo Wore py éyyevécOas wou roupoar, 
tév 8€ dMwv seve GoTis musmore HOEAnoE KaTa- 
oTHoaL eyyuntds, oddels manor” _8€0n. Kairou ot 
emuprehnra TOV kaxovpyev TS avrd yxpavrav vopiep 
TOUTE). dare Kal obdTos Kowos tois dAAos maow 
ov , epot pore enéAue a amoAdoar Tod Seopod.’ 
18 tovrous yap ‘iv | t08To° ouppépor, Tp@tov ‘pev 
dmapackevdTarov yevéobat HE, ay Suvdpevov dia- 
mpacceobas atrov Tépavrod apdypora, éneura 
kaxorrabeiv, tO odpare, Tous TE pirous mpobuj.o- 
Tépous exew Tovs ewavTob TovTots 7a Yevdt papTu- 
péiv, 7) euot raAnOy Aéyew, Sia: rhv Tod .cwparos 
Kako7deav.. dverdds Te adTa Te euol ,wepieleoar 
Kai Tois epois.mpoonkovow ets Tov Biov dravra. 
19 Ovrwoi pév.d9 moAdots eAaoowleis* Tay vopev 
Tay Uperepov Kat Tob Sixaiov xabéornxa eis Tov 
dyaiva pws’ Perrot ye Kal’ éx Toure Teipdoouat 
epauTov dvairvov emdeiEat. Katrou xarerdv “ye 
Td. €« mood Karepevopeva Kat émBeBovdevpeva, 
Tatra Tapaxphya dmeeyyxewv- & yap TUS By mpoo- 
eddnoer, ode purdg Eacbar eyxaipet. oe 
20 "Eya be tov pev moby erromadpny ék Tis 
Moro! AvnSs o dvBpes, év 78 mote mrewv @ 
‘Hains obros, ov gag on" eHod dmofaveiv; 
wee 5é.cis THY Alvov, € eye pev Ws-TOv Tarépa 


1 not ae ye N. 

eek rot Seapod | Thalheim dpedjoat robe raanee 
A pr.N : ddeActobat rob8e 708 vépou' A corr.? 

ve Reiske: ye codd. 

4 dAacowbels A pr. N:  €Aos owfels A’ corr.: Eos ‘owbels 
deteriores. Tee A ie 





2 i.e, ‘the Eleven, who were the magistrates concerned in 
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the prosecution took steps to ensure that I should be 
prevented from doing so. Hitherto no alien willing 
to furnish sureties has ever been imprisoned; and, 
moreover, the law concerned applies to the custodians 
of malefactors® as it does to others. Here again, 
then, we have a law by which every one benefits : and 
it has failed to release me, and me alone, from confine- 
ment. The reason was that it was to the proséecution’s 
advantage, first, that I should be prevented from 
looking after my interests in person, and so be quite 
unable to prepare for my trial : and secondly, that I 
should undergo bodily suffering, and by reason of 
that bodily suffering find my friends readier to tell 
lies as witnesses for the prosecution than the truth 
as witnesses for the defence.’ In addition to which, 
lifelong disgrace has been brought upon me and mine. 

Such are the manifold respects in which I have had 
to submit to a loss ¢ of the rights accorded me by your 
laws ‘and by justice before appearing in court. 
However, in spite of that disadvantage, I will try to 
prove my innocence: although it is hard to refute 
at a moment’s notice false charges so carefully 
framed, as one cannot prepare oneself against the 
unexpected. ; 

I sailed from Mytilene, gentlemen, as a passenger 
on the same boat as this, Herodes whom, we are told, 
Imurdered. We were bound for Aenus, I to visit my 


the &8eéws of a xaxofpyos and who were responsible for his 
safe custody pending. trial. : rc; 

> Apparently on the assumption that the rats will leave a 
sinking ship. 0° = : 

¢ From the reading éAos cwéeis of the inferior mss. the 
writer of a (late). Argument, which is found prefixed to 
the speech in A and N, made the curious deduction that the 
speaker’s name was “Edos. a, 
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—ervyyave yap exet dv réore—d 8 ‘Hpwdns avdpd- 
~ 3 

moda Opagiv dvOpurmors amoAvowv. ovvérdAe 5é 

f > P) A, Pa) a é > a] > ~ ‘ e 
Td Te dvdpamoda & ede. adrov dsrrodbcat, Kai ot 
Opaxes of Avodpevor. Tovrwv 8 syiv rods pdp- 
Tupas Trapefopas. ; 

MAPTYPES 

"H peév mpddaots éxarépw tot mov ary: érv- 
xopev Se xemdvi tun ypnodpevor, bf’ od Hvay- 
KdoOnwev Katacxety eis THS MnOupvaias te xw- 
piov, o8 76 TAotov dpe. robTo «is 6 perexBdvra? 
dactv dmobavety abrév[, rov ‘Hpwdnv].? 

Kat aparov pev adra taita oKxoretre, Ste Cod 
~ ~ * fg GAX 2 gag n r4 ww 
Ti vA mpovoig® padrov eytyvero 7) TUXN. ovTE 
yap meloas Tov avdopa ovdapobd ameAéyxopat avp- 
> fa 6. aAN’ 3 ‘ 0’ ¢ ‘ a A 
mAovy por yevéabar, avros Kal” avrov' Tov 
moby memomnpevos évexa mpaypdtwy isiwv: ott? 
ad éyd dvev mpoddcews txavfs dpaivoyat tov 
mAoby mouodpevos ets THY Alvov, otre Kata- 
oxdvres eis TO xwpiov TobTo dd mapacKevijs ov- 

~ > >’ Lae 4 La we? Ss > v 
Sepuds, an’ dvaykn xpyodpevor: ovr ad emreS7} 
wppicdpecba,  peréxBacrs® eyévero eis TO ETEpov 

> a 3d: 4 "4 so” > L4 aan’ 
mAdotov oddevi pnyaripat, ot6’ ardrn, 
dvdykn Kal roGro eyiyvero. év & pév yap éndéo- 
pev, doréyaorov Hv 76 mAoiov, eis 6 dé pereBnper, 
eoreyacpevov' Tot Sé verod Evexa Tair’ Fv. Tov- 
tov 8° dpiv pdprupas* mapéLopar.. 

1 perexBdvra A corr. N: peraBdvra A. 

2 dv ‘Hp@dny secl. ‘Reiske. 

2 Sr od TH eug mp. Jebb: dre od mpovolg Maetzner: rs p+) 
ampovoig. codd. ': Ri 

« xaé’ aérévy Stephanus: xar’ atrév codd. 

5 weréxBaots A corr. N: perdfacs A. 

8 ud Reiske: tas codd 

pdprupas Reiske: paprupias codd, 
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father, who happened to be there just then, and 
Herades to release some slaves @ to certain Thracians. 
The slaves whom he was to release were also pas- © 
sengers, as were the Thracians who were to purchase’ 
their freedom. I will produce witnesses to satisfy 
you of this. 


Witnesses 


Such were our respective reasons for making the 
voyage. In the course of it, we happened to meet 
with a storm which forced us to put in at a place 
within the territory of Methymna, where the boat on 
to which Herodes transhipped, and on which the 
prosecution maintain that he met his end, lay at 
anchor. 

Now consider these circumstances in themselves to 
begin with; they were due to chance, not to any 
design on my part. It has nowhere been shown that 
I persuaded Herodes to accompany me; on the 
contrary, it has been shown that I made the voyage 
independently on business of my own. Nor again, 
as is clear, was I making my voyage to Aenus without 
good reason. Nor did we put in at this particular 
spot by prearrangement of any sort ; we were forced 
to do so. And the transhipment after coming to 
anchor was similarly forced upon us, and not part 
of any plot or ruse. The boat on which we were 
passengers had no deck, whereas that on to which 
we transhipped had one ; and the rain was the reason 
for the exchange. I will produce witnesses to satisfy 
you of this. 

* Probably prisoners of war who were being ransomed by 
their relatives. It is surprising that no attempt is made to 


throw suspicion on one of these Thracians, as a motive 
would have been easy to find. 
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MAPTYPES 


"Ered 5é perebeBnuer" eis TO €TEpov motor, 
émivopev. Kal 6. pev core pavepos éxBas ék .t08 
mAoiov Kat obk <iaBas wddw: éyw b€é. 7d wapdzay 
odie ef Byy éx® Tob mAoiov Tis vuKTOS exeivys. TH 
iy Re oc , emredr) adavns 7 Wy 6 avip, elnreiro oddey 

pov bro tev dAdkwv 7} Kal br’ eyoo- Kal él 
T! Tay ‘dav éddxeu Sewdy elvai, Kat pol ‘djrolws. 
Kat els Te THY Murdiuqy'é eye’ atrtos 7 men pO vat 

yyedov, Kal TH eu yvdpn , émepmrero. Ka adAov 
obbevds eGéAovros Padife, ovre TOY. ard Tod 
TAoiov ore TOV aire TO “Heddy oupmdcdvrw, 
eyes Tov ‘axoAovBov Tov evaurod méymew € Erounos 
4° Kalrot od Symov ye Kat epavrod paveriy ere. 
mov elds. éreid7 dé 6 3 dvinp ovre ev Th Mutidjuy 
edaivero Cyrovpevos our’ adobe: oddapod, TAods 
TE jpiv eyiyvero, Kal TaN _ avipyero | igrAota a dmavra, 
exouny Kaya mréwv.: todrwrv 8 opty Tous pdp- 
Tupas Tapacxyoopa. 


MAPTYPEZ 


Ta pev, yevopeva ra6r’ éoriv: ex O€ ToUTwy 80 
oKoretre Ta. eixdra. mparov ev yap, imply dvayeo- 
Bai pe els tiv Alvov, Ste jv apavys 6 avip, ovdeis 
yredoars be dvlpdmuv, 84 TETUOPEVODV ToUTwWY 
TH dyyehiav™ ov yap av more BXOpNY. mAéwv. 
aw’ ets pev 70 mapaxpiia Kpetoooy | i, TO! dAn bes 
Kad To Yevernpevor , Ths ToUTwY airidceds, Kal 
dja eye ere emedjwouv" an be ria TE € OxSpay 


1 peregeBquev A: peréBnner Nev soos * ékom, N. 
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Witnesses 


After crossing into the other boat, we fell to 
drinking. Now whereas, it is established that 
Herodes quitted the boat and did not board it again, 
I did not leave the boat at all that night. Next day, 
when Herodes was missing, I joined in the search as 
anxiously as any; if anyone considered the matter 
serious, I did. Not only was I responsible for the 
dispatch of a messenger'to Mytilene, that is to say, 
it was upon my suggestion that it was decided to send 
one, but when none of the passengers or the personal 
companions of Herodes volunteered to go, I offered 
to send my own attendant; and I hardly imagine 
that I was deliberately proposing to.send someone 
who would inform against me. Finally, when the 
search had failed to reveal any trace of Herodes 
either at Mytilene or anywhere, else and, with the 
return of fair sailing-weather, the rest of the boats 
began standing out to sea, I likewise took my 
departure. I will produce witnesses to prove these 
statements to you. 


Wi itnesses y 


Those are the facts; now draw the logical con- 
clusions. First, in the interval before I put to sea 
for Aenus, “wife Herodes was missing, not a soul 
accused me, although the prosecution had already 
heard the news ; otherwise I should never have taken 
my departure. For the moment the true facts of the 
matter were too much for any chargé which they 
could bring ; and, moreover, I was still on. the island. 
It was not until I had resumed my voyage, and the 
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méwy Kat obrot e€ emBourfs ouvebecav TavTa, 
Kal eunxavjncavto Kar’ €y.08, TOTE qrdcarro. 

26 Aeé yova. dé as év ev TH va aveBavev 6 orp, 
Kayo y NBov aire dueBadov' els THY Kepadny, 6 6s ovK 
e€€Bnv Td mapdrav é€x Tob mAotou. Kat TobTo per, 
axpip@s odror toacw. orws S Adavicbn 6 avip, 
ovderi Ady eixdre Sdvavrae dmopaivery. dijAov 
yap dru éyyts mov Tot Aypévos cikos Fv Tobro° 
ylyvecbar, Tobro pev peOdovtos Tob avdpds, Tobro 
dé vUKTwp\exBdvTos ex Tod mAoiov: odTE yap abtod® 
Kpareiv tows dv édvvaro, ovre TO dmdyovre viKTunp 
paxpav dadov 7 mpdgpaots av elkdrus eyiyvero: 

27 Cyroupévov de Too dvdpos dvo Type pas Kat ev 
7H Ayre Kal dawHev Tod Awévos, ovTe: amp 
obdels eddy ot” aipa otr’ GAdo onpetov oddev. 
Kar eye avyxap® 7h Toure Asyo, mapexd- 
prevos bey TOUS pdprupas ws od e&€Bnv ex Too 
mXotov: ef Se Kal OS pddora e&eBnv ex tod 
mAotou, oddevi Tpome clos, mv dpaviabevra. Aabetv 
Tov dvOpurrov, elzep ye’ un mrdvu méppw, amijAGev 
amo THS Gaddoons. 

238 7A’ as Karerovrawbn A€yovaw. ev rie mroiw; 
dijAov Rim éte Ad abrod Tob Ayzevos 7 my 78 motov. 
mas av obv ovK ebqupeOny ; Kal puny elxds pe Fv 
Kal onpeiov te yevéoOar ev 7 TAoiw avdpos TeHved- 


1 aire évéBadov N: éveBadov aire A. 
2 zobro A: atro N. 
8 abroo Taylor: avrod codd. 
“ ye om. A. 





* These ‘‘ witnesses '' are not specifically referred to again. 
If they are included in those cited at the end of the para- 
graph, it is strange that nothing more is made of their 
evidence. In all probability the speaker is alluding to the 
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prosecution had conspired to form this plot of theirs 
upon my life, that they made their accusation. } 
Their story is that it was on shore that Herodes was 
killed, and that I, who did not leave the boat at all, 
struck him upon the head with a stone. Yet while 
they have detailed information of this, they cannot 
give any plausible account of how the man came to 
disappear. Clearly, the probabilities suggest that 
the crime was committed somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the harbour. On the one hand, 
Herodes was drunk; and on the: other hand; it ~- 
was at night that he left the boat. He probably 
would not have been in’a condition to control his | 
own movements, nor could anyone who wished to 
take*him: a long way off by night have found any 
plausible excuse for doing so.. Yet in spite of a two 
days’ search both-in the harbour and at a distance 
from it, no eyewitness, no blood-stain, and no clue of 
any other description was found. But I. will go , 
further. I accept the prosecution’s story. I can 
indeed produce witnesses to prove that I did not 
quit the boat.* But suppose as much as you please 
that I did quit it; it is still utterly improbable 
that the man should have remained undiscovered 
after his disappearance, if he did not go very far 
from the sea. 
- However, we are told that he was thrown into the 
sea. Fromwhat boat? Clearly, the boat came from 
the’ harbour itself; and in that case, why’ should 
it not have been. identified ?’ For that matter, we 
should also have expected to find’ some traccs in the 
boat, seeing that:a dead man had been placed in it 
witness for the prosecution who sturdily maintained that 
Euxitheus remained on board all night. See § 42. 
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tos (evtiepcvov)* Kat éxBaddAopevou viKTwp.” viv 
Sé ev hb prev Emwe mAoiw' kat €€ ob e€éBawer,’ 
év tovtw daaly edpeiy onpeta, ev @ abrot p17) dpodo-. 
yotow drobaveiv Tov dvdpa: ev d Se KarerovTwOn, 
ody ndpov ott’ adrdo TO mAotov ovTE onpetov obdev. 
tovrwr 5° ipiv tovs pdprupas mapacyyjoopa..’ — 


MAPTYTPES 
"Eedy. 5 eye perv dpoddos 4 wréwv ets ray 
Alvov, 76 S€ adoiov Fev eis ray Mutradjuny eve 
eyes Kai, & ‘Hpddns eivoper,* .zparov pév,,cio-, 
Bévres eis 76 mrAotov Npedvwr, Kal émeidy, To aly’, 
nipov, évrad0a' épacav reOvdvar tov dvdpa: \éret- 
A ay 2 a ~ 2 ? & GAN’ “A , 
8) Sé€°adrols roiro ove évexaipet, > epatveTo 
Tav’ mpokdtwv dv aipa, ‘dnotpamduevor. TovTov 
lo / é : > a A > ‘A 
rob Adyou ovdAaPorres €Bacdvilov rovs avOpdzovus. 
Kai 6v ev Tore wapaxpyya eBacdvicav, otros pev 
4 1 dyrBepévov add. Blass. -... 0.0 yy 
,. «,, 2 mapacyjcozo: Bekker: wapacrijoopat codd. 
3oom.A, 4 éxlvopev Weil: ézAdouev codd. 
5 ralua Ald. | 8 rev del. Reiske. 





‘@ Weil’s emendation is certain, Herodes and Euxitheus 
took shelter for the night on a boat bound for Mytilene. 
After the storm was Over, the passengers returned to’ their 
own vessel.) 1: (ab pre 7 tala band nu . 
i? 6 alpa (cf. rév mpofdraw), because it had already been 
mentioned in the: preceding evidence. Similarly with rods 
avOpdrous (infr.); they had been referred to in the’speech for 
the prosecution, 0!) | : hte Tidah ate 
+, @;The. references.in the course of the: speech:to the two 
witnesses for the prosecution are confusing. The relevant 
passages are §§ 29, 42, 49, and-52.) From § 49 it is clear that 
one was a slave and the other a free man, although he cannot 
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and thrown overboard in the dark. The prosecution 
claim, indeed, to have found traces—but only in the 
boat on.board of which he was drinking and which he 
quitted, the one boat on which they themselves agree 
that he was not murdered. The boat from which 
he was thrown into the sea they have not discovered ; 
they have found neither it itself nor any trace of it. 
I will produce witnesses to prove these statements 
ae Witnesses 


” After I had departed for Aenus and the boat on 
which Herodes and I had been drinking * had reached 
Mytilene, the prosecution: first of all went on board 
and conducted asearch. On finding the bloodstains,?. 
they claimed that this was where Herodes had met 
his'end. But the suggestion proved an unfortunate 
one, as the blood turned out to be that of the animals 


sacrificed. So they abandoned that line, and instead .- 


seized the two men and examined them under tor- 
ture.¢ The first, who was tortured there and then, 


have been a Greek, as he was subjected to torture by the pro- 
secution (ibid.). § 29 suggests that the two were members of 
the crew-of the homeward bound vessel on which Euxitheus 
and Herodes sheltered from the rain, and that after the storm 
they continuéd their voyage to Mytilene, where the relatives 
of Herodes immediately came aboard and took them into 
custody. This is supported by § 52, which implies that 
Euxitheus parted from the men after the storm, he proceed- 
ing to Aenus, and they to Mytilene. § 42, however, offers a 
difficulty. Euxitheus there says with reference to the free 
man: “he sailed,in the same boat as myself, and was 
present and in my company throughout,”’ a statement which 
on the face of it should mean that he travelled with Euxitheus 
from Mytilene to Aenus. There seems to be only one ex- 
planation of the inconsistency. Euxitheus must, have been 
intentionally misrepresenting the facts in § 42, as it was 
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ovdev elie rept .€.0b pradpov ov 8 jpepas dorepov 
oAAais. éBacdvicay; Exovres mapa opiow abrots 
TOV mpoobev Xpovov, obros Wi 6 wetaGels bad ToU- 
Tw Kal xaraspevadpevos e408. tapeEopar de 
ToUTWY TOUS papTUpas. 


MAPTYPES 


‘Qs pev vorepov roooure xpovy 6 avip éBa- 
caviobn, HepapripyTat piv: mpoaéxete dé Tov 
voy aur eh TH Bacdvw, ota. yeyevnra. O pep yap 
Soiios,, @ tows obTot Tobro | pev éAevOepiav on- 
éoxovro, TobTo 8 ent rovrots Hv mavoacbat KaKot- 
pevov avrov, tows.tn’ aydotv aeiabets KarepevcaTo 
prov, THY pev Acvdepiav eAmicas olcecfa, THs Se 
Bacdvov els rd Tapaxphua Bovddpevos darn dAdx Baw. 
olpos 3° bps érioracbau' TodTo, Ste ed’ ols a av 70 
mieiorov peépos THs Bacdvou, mpos Toure elolv 
of Bacavitépevor Aéyew 6 6 Tt av exetvous pédAwot 
yaptetoBa- ev TouTous yap abrots cor H apereva, 
GdAws: TE KaV py TapdvTes Tuyydvwow dv av 
Karaxpevdwvran. el plev yap cya exéAevov atrov 
otpeBroby as od raAnb7 Aéyovra, i tows av'év adra 
TovTw daverpemero pndev kar? euoo KaraipeddeoBau: 
viv 8& atrol! Jioav kat Bacaveral Kai emirynrat 
Trav adiow adtots cupdepdovrwy. 


1 rooobry Reiske : : ToUTw TS codd. 

2 6 ae av “Ald, : : éravcodd. 

3 ef uev yap eyw Gebauer: ef yap eyw ev A pr. N: pev del. 
A corr. 

4 atroi Blass: avvoi codd. 
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said nothing to damage me. The second was: tor- ° 
tured several days later, after being in the pro- 
secution’s company throughout the interval, It 
was he who was induced by them to incriminate me 
falsely. I will produce witnesses to confirm these 
facts. : 


Witnesses 


You have listened to evidence for the length of the 
delay before the man’s examination under torture ; 
now notice the actual character of that examination. 
The slave was doubtless promised his freedom: it 
was certainly to the prosecution alone that he could 
look for release from his sufferings. Probably both 
of these considerations induced him to make the 
false charges against me which he did; he hoped to 
gain his freedom, and his one immediate wish was to 
end the torture. I need not remind you, I think, 
that witnesses under torture are biassed in favour of 
those who do most of the torturing ; they will say 
anything likely to gratify them. It is their one 
chance of salvation, especially when the victims of 
their lies happen not to be present. Had I mysclf 
proceeded ‘to give orders that the slave should -be 
racked for not telling the truth, that step in itself 
would doubtless have been enough to make him stop 
incriminating me falsely. »As it was, the examina- 
tion was conducted by: men’ who also knew. what 
their own interests required. 
witness was based upon a personal acquaintance with 
his movements and general behaviour. -If so, it seems not 
unlikely that. the man was actually in the pay of Euxitheus. 
Can he. have been the d«dédAovdos of § 24, sent ‘back to 


Mytilene by E. and there detained by the family of 
Herodes? ... ‘a 
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"Ews peev obv pera xpnorijs” :€Amidos eylyvwaneé 
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Kretvew TOV dvdpa. mp [av]* eyes eADoust. Sijrov 
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aa! Trav Adyuv cay py ‘yap oO avip bua Tis 


adrijs Bacdvov it ids im’ épot KariHyopos- dy eyly- 
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_ <waprrPEs)* 


"Expy pev? yap avrous, as eye vionnb til evbdde 
mapéxovras Tov peVeTyy atrdv daveheyxeuy, ene, 
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it he peers ris A. 
a ! M Be pe Ae pev A pr. 
§ wdddrqoev Reiske:: vcigdr ar codd. 
frase a& secl, Dobree: mpi eye dndhdonue Tgnatius. 
5 adrod om. A’ pr. 
§ “Titulum inseruit Reiske. 7 pév om. N. 
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 Now-as:long as he. believed that, he had: something 
to, gainby falsely: incriminating: me,, he firmly,;ad- 
hered to that course ; but on finding that he .was 
doomed, he at once reverted to’ the “truth and ad- 
mitted that it was our friends here who had induced 
him to lie about me. Howeyer, neither. his. per- - - 
severing attempts at falsehood nor his subsequent 
confession of the truth helped him. They took him, 
took the man upon whose disclosures they are resting 
their case against me, and put him to death,*:a thing 
which no one else. would -haye dreamed. of, doing. 
As a rule, informers are rewarded .with money, if 
they are free, and with their liberty, if they are’slaves. 
The prosecution | paid. for: their information’ with 
death, and that'in spite of a protest from my friends 
that they should postpone the execution until my re- 
turn. Clearly, it was not his person, but his evidence, 
which they required; had the man remained alive, 
he would have been tortured by me in the same way, 
and the prosecution would: be. confronted: with . their 
plot: but. once he_was dead,. not only did the loss 
of his person mean that I was deprived of. my 
opportunity of establishing the truth, but his false 
statements are assumed to be true and are proving 
my, undoing, Call me witnesses to confirm these 
facts. 

(Witnesses) 

In'my opinion, they should have eediered Gand in: 
former himself in court, if they wished to prove me 
guilty. That was thei issue to. which they should have 


\ 

@ It should be Safe that the witwies was a nares who had 
been purchased i the. Sabo apai M: Previous note and 
§ 47, init). one 
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brought the case. Instead of putting the man to 
death, they ought to have produced him in the flesh 
and challenged me to examine him under torture. 
As it is, which of his statements will they use, may 
Task: his first or his second? And which is true: 
the statement that I committed the murder or the 
statement that I.did not? If we are to judge from 
probability, it is obviously the second which is the 
truer; he was lying to benefit himself, but on 
finding that those lies were proving fatal, he thought 
that he would be saved by telling the truth. How: 
ever, he had no one to stand up for the truth, 
as I, who was vindicated by his second, true state- 
ment, was unfortunately not present; while there 
were those who were ready to put his first, his false 
one, beyond all reach of future correction. As a 
rule, it is the victim who quietly seizes an informer 
and then makes away with him. In this case, it is 
the very persons who arrested the slave in order to 
discover the truth who have done so; and it is the 
very person who had supplied information against 
myself with whom they have made away. Had I 
myself been responsible for his disappearance, had 
I refused to surrender him to the prosecution or de- 
clined to establish the truth in some other way, they 
would have treated that very fact as most signifi- 
cant: it would have furnished the strongest pre- 
sumption in their favour that I was guilty. So 
now that they themselves have declined to sub- 
mit to an inquiry, in spite of a challenge from my 
friends to do so, that fact should in the same way 
3 ay pny N: enon, dv A. 
* oboe Reiske: aérol codd. : 

5 adrois dv Spengel: avrol 3) codd. 
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8.Cf. Stepmother, § 11, and. Choreutee, 4 for a similar 
line of argument. - “4 { ao Vs 
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furnish a presumption.in my favour that, the charge 
which. they are bringing is a false one.* 
, ‘They further allege that the slave admitted under 
torture that he had: been my accomplice in the 
murder., I maintain that he did not say this; what _ 
he said, ‘was that he conducted Herodes and myself 
off the boat, and that after I had murdered him, he 
helped me pick him up and put him in the’ boat ; 
then he threw him‘into the sea. Also let me point 
out to you that at the start, before being’ placed on 
the wheel, in fact, until extreme pressure was brought | 
to bear, the man adhered to the truth and declared me 
innocent. It was only when on the wheel, and when 
driven to it, that he falsely incriminated me, in order 
to put an end to the torture. .. When it was over, he 
ceased affirming that I had had any part in the crime ; 
indeed; at the end he bemoaned the injustice with 
which both I_and he were being sent to our,doom : 
not that he was trying to do me a kindness—hardly 
that, after falsely accusing me as he had done ;..no, _. 
the trath left him no choice : he was confirming as 
true .the declaration : which he had. ‘made to begin 
Sith. 7 

- Then there \ was the second man.?. "He‘had travelled 
‘on the same boat as I’: had been present throughout 
the voyage : and had been constantly in my company. 
When tortured-in. the same way, he. confirmed: the 
first and last statements of the other as true ;: for he 
declared me innocent from start to finish. ‘On the 
other hand, the assertions made by the other upon 
the wheel, made not because they, were the truth, 


“> The éAevPepos of § 49. "Sintes he is tortured, he cannot 
‘have been born ‘a Greek. For Chel os as ‘ay? both 
‘witnesses see p. 180, note cs | - pate 
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9 Tf the ms. de a4 is retained, this:sentence will be the 
supposed answer of the prosecution to the question just put 
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but because they were wrung from him, he con- 
tradicted. Thus, while the one said that it was not 
until I had left the boat that I killed Herodes, and 
that he, had himself helped me to remove the body , 
after the murder, the other maintained that I did 
not leave the boat at all. And indeed, the proba- 
bilities are in my favour; I hardly imagine myself 
to have been so benighted that after planning the 
murder on my own to ensure that no one’ was 
privy to it—for there lay my one great danger—I 
proceeded to furnish myself with’ witnesses and 
confederates once the crime had‘ been committed. 
Furthermore, Herodes was murdered very close 
to the sea and the boats, or so we are told by the 
prosecution. Was a man who was struck down by 
but one assailant not going to shout out or attract the 
attention of those on shore or on board ? Moreover, 
sounds can be heard * over. much greater distances 
by night than by day, on a beach than in a city. 
Moreover, it is admitted that the passengers were 
still awake when Herodes left the boat. 

Again, he was murdered on shore and placed in 
the boat; yet no trace or bloodstain was found 
either on shore or in the boat, in spite of the fact that 
it was at night that he was picked up and at night 
that he was placed in the boat. Do you think that 
any human being in such circumstances would have 
been able to smooth out the traces on shore and wipe 
away the marks on the boat, clues which a calm and 


by the defence; but the introductory xai yy makes against 
such an interpretation. In view of the frequent mis-copying 
of perfectly common words elsewhere in the ss., it is less 
likely that ye dyvoeiv arosé through ignorance from the rarity 
yeywveiv than that it replaced ye dxovew through carelessness, 
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» @ Since; if his statements were’ true, he would:adhere ‘to 
them ‘when ,examined. by Euxitheus, and the prosecution 
would be able to make play with the fact in court. 

’ The evidence of. inscriptions confirms ,this. . Decrees 
regtilating the relations between ‘Athens and certain members 
of her confederacy have. survived, from which ity uld seem, 

that. while’ the otpupayor were left with a limited ‘aivil ‘juris; 
diction of their ‘ own, criminal “cases were ‘transferred to the 
Athenian courts. Thus ’ the ‘Erythraean Decrée (1.G2°i2, 
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collected’ man could not. have removed successfully 
even. by daylight ? .What probability is there in such 
a suggestion, gentlemen ? 

One. thing above all you must remember, and I ina 
that you will forgive me, for repeatedly stressing the 
same point ; but my danger is great, and only if you 
form a right judgement, am I safe ; if you are bintey 
Iam doomed. I repeat, let no one cause you to forget 
that the prosecution put the informer to death, that 
they used every effort to prevent his appearance in 
court and to make it impossible for me to take him and 
examine him ‘under torture'‘on my return; although 
to allow me to do so was to their own ‘advantage.* 
Instead, they bought the slave and put him to death, 
entirely on their own initiative—put the informer 
himself to death, without any official sanction, 
and without the excuse that he was guilty of the 
murder. . They should of course have kept him in 
custody, or surrendered him to my friends on security, 
or else handed him over to the magistrates of Athens 
in order that his fate might be decided by a court., 
As it was, you sentenced him to death on your own 
authority and executed him, when even an allied state 
is denied the right of inflicting the death-penalty i in 
such fashion without the consent of the Athenian 
people.» You thought -fit to let the present court 
10 ff.) enacts that all cases’ of treason involving capital 
punishment shall be tried at Athens, the Chalcidian Decree 
(LG. i®. 39) that cases arising from the evOuva: of a magis- 
trate and ‘involving exile, death, or éryia, shall likewise be 
tried ‘at Athens, while the Milesian ‘Decree (I.G.°i?.” 22) 
allows the local courts a jurisdiction extending only to cases 
which do not involve a penalty of more than: 100 drachmas. 

It-should be borne’in mind, however, that although the 


trial of Euxitheus himself took place at Athens, the choice 
of-such a forum: was not necessarily determined by a similar 
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decree transferring the criminal jurisdiction of the Mytilenean 
courts to Athens. Such a decree doubtless existed; but 
those which have survived appear to envisage only ‘those 
cases in which the parties were both members of a subject- 
state, and it is very probable, though nowhere explicitly 
stated, that Herodes was not a native Lesbian, but an 
Athenian citizen’ resident..in Lesbos as a cleruch. If so,: 
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decide the merits of his statements ; but you pass 
judgement on his acts yourselves. Why, even slaves 
who have murdered their masters and been caught 
red-handed are not put to death by the victim’s 
own relatives; they are handed over to the 
authorities as the ancient laws of your country 
ordain. If it is a fact that a slave is allowed to 
give evidence that a free man is guilty of murder, 
if a master can seek vengeance for the murder 
of his slave, should he see fit, and if a court can 
sentence the murderer of a slave as effectively as it 
can the murderer of a free’ man,? it follows at once 
that the slave in question should have had a public 
trial, instead of being put to death by you without a 
hearing. Thus it is you who deserve to be on trial 
far rather than I, who am being accused this day so 
undeservedly. en 

And now, gentlemen, consider further the state- 
ments of the two witnesses tortured. What are the 
fair and reasonable conclusions to be drawn from 
them? The slave gave two accounts: at one time 
he maintained that I was guilty, at another that I 
was not. On the other hand, in spite of similar 
torture, the free man has not even yet said anything 
to damage me. He could not be influenced by offers 
of freedom, as his companion had been ; and at the 
same time he was determined to cling to the truth, 
there is nothing to prevent our supposing that the trial would 
have taken place in Athens in any event. Cf. pp. 151-152. 

9 j,¢.'(1) The slave could have been cited as a witness in 
court, (2) It is a criminal offence to put to death a slave 
belonging to someone else. (3) Anyone who commits such 
an act can be prosecuted for murder. 

(2) is of course a deliberate distortion of the facts, as the 


slave in question had become the. property of the prosecution 
by purchase (§ 47); and with it (3) loses its force. 
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cost. what ‘it might. Of coursé, as far as his own 
advantage was.concemed, he knew, like the other, 
that the torture would be over as soon as he corro- 
borated the prosecution. Which, then, have.iwe .. 
more reason to believe: the witness who firmly 
adhered to the same statement throughout, or the 
witness who affirmed a thing at one moment, and 
denied it'at the next? Why, quite apart from the 
torture employed, those who consistently keep to one 
Statement about one set of facts are more to be 
trustéd than those who contradict themselves. iP, 
‘ Then again, of the slave’s statements half are in ~ 
favour ‘of one side, half in favour of the other : “his 
affirmations support my accusers, and his denials sup- 
port me. [Similarly with the combined statements 
of both the witnesses examined: the one affirmed, and 
the other consistently denied.]* But I need not point 
out that any equal division is to the advantage of’ the 
defence rather than the prosecution, in view of the fact 
that an equal division of the votes of the jury similarly. 
benefits the defence rather than the prosecu- 
tion. ; Bias Se ere Te 
' Such was the examination under torture on which 
the prosecution rely, gentlemen, when they say that 
they. are convinced that I am the murderer of 
Herodes. Yet if I had had anything whatsoever on 
my’ conscience, if I had committed a crime of this 
kind, I should have got rid of both witnessés while I ; 
had the opportunity, either by taking them with me | 


* Clearly an addition by a ‘reader ‘who thought that 
the argument ought to be pushed still further: The syntax 
is harsh and the reasoning itself unsound; B had denied: 
throughout, it is true; but A,-as'we have just heard, spent 
half his time denying, and the other half affirming ; so he 
cannot be set against B. ey 
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55 epjvuev. Katrou morepy xen) moredoat; ‘Td pev 
yap mp&rov ody _mipov ev TO moi Enrobvres. 70 
ypapparetSiov, dorepov 8é. ToTe pev yap ovr 
ovrws, evepunydvyro adrois. ered) 52 6 avOpwros 
© mpoTepos BacanoGets oddev eAeye Kar €08, 
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[136] fva, ravrny éyour éepol tiv airiay emupepe* 

56 ered 8 dveyvdobn TO ypappareidiov Kal 6 

1 andyew A corr.?: dadywv A pr. N. 
2 Sequuntur in codd.: tivos ye 59 evexa . . . Kaxetv@, quae 
nunc ad § 57 init. leguntur auct. Ald. 
autres Reiske: avrois codd. 


épety A: evpeiv N. 
§ adrov Ald.: adra codd. 
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ON THE MURDER OF HERODES, 52-56 


to Aenus:or by shipping them to the. mainland. I 
should’ not have left the men who knew the truth 
behind to inform against me. . 

The prosecution further allege that they discovered 
on board a note stating that I had killed Herodes, 
which I had intended to send to Lycinus. But what 
need had I to send a note, when the bearer himself 
was my accomplice ? Not only would he, as one of 
the murderers, have told the story more clearly in 
his own words, but it would have been quite un- 
necessary to conceal the message from him, and it is 
essentially messages which cannot be disclosed to the 
bearer that are sent in writing. Then again, an 
extensive message would have had to be written 
down, as its length would have prevented the bearer 
remembering it. But this one was brief enough to 
deliver—‘ The man is dead.” Moreover, bear in 
mind that the note contradicted the slave tortured, 
and the slave the note. The slave stated under torture 
that he had committed the murder himself,’ whereas 
the note when opened revealed the fact that I was the 
murderer. Which are we to believe ?_ The prosecu- 
tion discovered the note on board only during a second 
search, not during their first one ; they had not hit 
on the idea at the time. It'was not until the first 
witness had.said nothing to incriminate me when 
tortured that they dropped the note in the boat, in 
order to have that, if nothing else, as a ground for 
accusing me.. Then, once the note had been read 


"i * i.e, to Asia Minor. 
> The speaker forgets that he denied this in § 





® zobro A corr.?: tovrov A pr. N. 
7 Siddopor Reiske: S:addpov codd. 
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1 9882 Ald. ? obre cod.” *' 
~ ® godraev] mOARO8 | nonnulli auct. Pahie. 


® Verba dd ypijpara ,.. adr@ quae ante elev habent codd. 
huc transtulit Dobree. , 
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ON THE MURDER OF: HERODES, 56-59 


and the second witnéss, when tortured, persisted in 
disagreeing with the note, it was. impossible to 
spirit away the message read from it. ' Needless to 
say, had the prosecution supposed that they would 
induce the slave to lie about me immediately, they 
would never have devised the message contained im 
the note. Call me witnesses to confirm these facts. 


Witnesses 


ve ow what was my motive in murdering, Herodes ? 
For there was not even any bad feeling between us. 
The prosecution have the audacity to suggest that 
I murdered him as a favour. But who has ever 
turned murderer to oblige a friend? No one, I 
am sure.” The bitterest feeling has to exist beforé 
murder is committed, while the growth of the design 
is always abundantly manifest. And, as. I said, be- 
tween Herodes and myself there was no bad feeling. 
Well and good. Then was it that I was afraid .of 
being murdered by him myself? .A motive of that 
kind might well drive a man to the deed. No, I had 
no such fears with regard to him. Then was I going 
to enrich myself by the murder? No,.he. had no 
money. Indeed, it would be more intelligible and 
nearer the truth ‘for me to maintain that money was 
at the bottom of your own attempt to secure my death 
than it is for you to suggest it as my motive in 
murdering Herodes. You yourself deserve to be con- 
victed' of murder*by my relatives for killing me far 
more than I by_you and the family of Herodes. Of 
you; designs on my life I have clear ee whereas 


© ob euol'A corr. : oly éuol A pr. N. 


st § ab dovov Maetener:' ro8 ¢dvov caddis 
: | © god Blass: oor codd. 
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duvos adr@ bripxev ovdels dvriva Siepevyev amo- 

61 Oavdrros exeivov. TeKpyjpiov dé péyorov ws odK 
2 4 a4 a. yj 2eN ‘ yin 2 
éBoviero avtov dioddca. efdv yap adbr@ . &v 
ite ee : be 
aya. Kal Kuwdvvw, peydAw KaTacryoavTe ped. 
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tf a 
jéiwoev, GAN od? 7ABev emi tobrov. Kaito. Kad- 
, OR 

Aiwy ye hv 6 Kivduvos att@.. . . 

1 8 éué Blass: 5¢ pe codd. 

8 efye ravoxreivae Kayser: éxee droxreivat codd. 

®? Nonnulla deesse videntur, quae sic e.g. suppleri- pos- 


sint: € a@ya@v xaraoriycavt. Ketvov 7} Su. uot Braiws dmodé- 
cavtt. . kai pot pdprupas Tovrwr Kdde. 





* The occurrence of the rubric MapTyPE: immediately 
after the words 6 «ivSuvos avrg in the mss. has led the majority 
of edd. to suppose that’ one of the’ usual formulae introducing 
witnesses has dropped out. But there. are grounds for sus- 
pecting a larger lacuna. If the words «afro. caddiwv ye Fv 6 
xivduvos abt@ form a complete sentence. in themselves, they 
are both obscure and ambiguous. x«ivduvos might refer (a) to 
xwdvrw peyddAw six lines-above and bear the meaning “ the 
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ON THE MURDER OF’ HERODES, 59-61 


you, in seeking to make an end of me, produce only 
a tale of which proof is impossible. 
“I ‘assure you that:I personally can‘have had no 
motive for murdering Herodes ; but I must appar- 
ently clear Lycinus as well as myself by showing.the 
absurdity of the charge in his case also.’ I assure you 
that his position with regard to Herodes was the 
same as my own. He had no means of enriching 
himself by the murder; and there was no danger 
from which the death of Herodes released him. 
Further, the following consideration indicates most 
strikingly ‘that he did not desire his death: had 
redress for some old injury been owing ‘to Lycinus, he 
could have brought Herodes into court on,a charge 
which endangered his life, and have enlisted the help 
of your laws in making an end of him. By proving 
him a criminal he could have gained both his own 
object and your city’s gratitude. This he did not 
trouble to do: he did not even attempt to institute 
proceedings against him, in spite of the fact that 
he was running a more honourable risk (by bringing 
Herodes into court than by engaging me to murder 
him. Call me witnesses to confirm these facts.) 


danger into which L. would bring H. by prosecuting him.” 
The gist of the sentence would then be “to endanger H.’s 
life by legal methods was a more creditable course for L. 
than to murder him.”, On the other hand, it might refer (0) 
to the risk (of failing ‘to gain a verdict and so being cy 
run by..L. himself.in prosecuting H., The speaker ;woul 
then be saying in effect ‘‘ it was more creditable for L. to risk 
losing a case at law against H. than to risk murdering him.” 
Of the two alternatives (b) is the more probable. But 
Antiphon is not in the habit of being terse to the point of 
obscurity; and it is hard to believe that the sentence as he 
wrote it ended at atv@. For a suggested: supplement see 
crit. note 3. . ha, » 
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: ob: be ‘Blass: 88 N: : od yap A. 
® wept om. A. . 
3 Verba 7d pev pep Lice ant post tm6,rovrou infra collocavit 


Reiske: del. Dobree. 
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ON THE MURDER OF HERODES, 62-63 


Witnesses 


So we aré to understand that Lycinus left Herodes 
in peace as far as an ‘action at law was concerned, 
and instead chose the one course’ which was bound 
to endanger both himself and me, that of plotting 
his death, notwithstanding the fact’ that, if dis- 
covered, hen ould have deprived me of my country 
and himself of his rights before heaven.and mankind, 
and of:all that:-men hold most sacred and most 
precious. ‘ 

I will go further: I will adopt the. standpoint of 
the prosecution : I will admit as readily as you like 
that Lycinus did desire the death of Herodes. Does 
it follow that I ‘should ever have been induced to 
perform in_ his stead a deed which he refused to 
commit with his own hand? Was I, for instance, in a 
position to'risk my life, and he in a position to hire 
me to do so? No, I had: money, and he had none. 
On the contrary, the probabilities show that he would 
have been induced to commit the crime by me sooner 
than I by him ; for even after suffering an execution 
for a debt of seven minae, he could wot release him- 
self from prison : his friends had. to purchase his re- 
Jease. In fact, this affords the clearest indication of 
the relations between Lycinus and myself; it shows 
that my friendship with him was hardly close enough 
to make me willing to satisfy his.every wish. ‘I cannot 
suppose that I braved: the “enormous risk which 
murder involved to oblige him, after refusing. to 
pay off seven minae for him’ when‘he was suffering 
the hardships of imprisonment. 


4 adto 70 evavriov A corr.*: adrd Tobro evavriov A pr. N. 
5 dnép Meier: epi codd. 
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1 16 add. Frohberger. 
3 dpior’ ay Hirschig : dpiora codd. 
nt ne Hoxpérarov N: poxpérepov A. 
4 eipyaopévw A: épyacapérp N. 
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ON THE MURDER OF HERODES, 64-67 


I have proved, then, to the best of my ability that 
both Lycinus and I are innocent. However,. the 
prosecution make endless play with the argument 
that Herodes has disappeared ; and doubtless it is 
a fact which you want explained. Now if it is con- 
jecture which is expected of me, you are just as 
capable of it as I am—we are both alike innocent of 
the crime ; on the other hand, if it is the truth, the 
prosecution must ask one of the criminals : he would 
best be able to satisfy them. The utmost that I who 
am not guilty can reply is that I am not guilty ; 
whereas the criminal can easily reveal the facts, or at 
least make a good guess. Criminals no sooner commit 
a crime than they invent an explanation to suit it 4; 
on the other hand, an innocent man can scarcely 
guess the answer to what is a mystery tohim. Each 
of you yourselves, I. am sure, if asked something , 
which he did not happen to know, would simply 
reply to that effect; and if told to say more, you 
would find yourselves, I think, in a serious difficulty. 
So do not present me with a difficulty which you 
yourselves would not find easy of solution. T'urther- 
more, do not make my acquittal depend on my 
making plausible conjectures. Let’ it be enough for 
me to prove my innocence of the crime ; and that’ 
depends not upon my discovering how Herodes dis- 
appeared or met his end, but upon my pascesara ys no 
motive whatever for murdering him. 

As I know from report, there have been similar 


® i.e. a culprit is the first to suggest ioe someone else is to 
blame. 





5 xehevor Reiske: xedAcver codd. ‘ 
© yi del. Reiske. 7 dvjp Sauppe: arijp codd. 
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3 6vres-om. A. 2: a: 





@ The murder had been committed some forty-fiveyears 
before (first half of 461). Ephialtes was an extreme_ radical, 
and in conjunction with Pericles s was responsible for the violent 

attack made upon the prerogatives of the ‘Areopagus in 462. 
His assassination was the result. Aristotle’states that the crime 
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ON THE MURDER OF HERODES, 67-69 


cases in the past, when sometimes the victim, some- 
times the murderer, has not been traced ; it would be 
unfair, were those who'had been in their company 
held responsible. Many, again, have been accused 
before now of the crimes of others, and have lost their 
lives before the truth became known. For instance, 
the murderers of one of your own citizens, Ephialtes,? 
have remained undiscovered to this day ; it. would 
have been unfair to his companions to require them’ 
to conjecture who his assassins were under pain of 
being held guilty of the murder themselves. More-: 
over, the murderers of Ephialtes made no attempt’ 
to get rid of the body, for fear of the accompanying 
risk of publicity—unlike myself, who, we: are told, 
took no one into my confidence when planning the 
crime, but then sought help for the removal of, the- 
corpse. ‘ : ie ess 

Once more, a slave, not twelve years old,.recently 
attempted to,murder his master. Had he had the. 
courage to stay where he was, instead of taking to his’ 
heels in terror at his victim’s cries, leaving the 
knife in the wound, the entire household? would have 
perished, as no one would have dreamed him capable 
of such audacity. As it was, he was caught, and later 
confessed his own guilt. a wil 

Then again, your Hellenotamiae ¢ were once 
accused of embezzlement, as wrongfully as I am 
was committed by Aristodicus of Tanagra, employed for the’ 
purpose by: Ephialtes’ enemies. This may well be true, as 
it suited Antiphon’s requirements here to assume that the 
mystery had never been satisfactorily solved. Cf. ’A@. Ilod. 
xxy. 5,-Diod. xi. 77. 6, Plut. Per. 10. . 

> de. of slaves. : 

* Nothing further is known of the incident.. The Helleno- 
tamiae were ten in number and administered the funds of 
the Delian League. ae 2 
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73 adov 7} Sixny Sobvat: Sixnv. ev yap ciKds. €ort 
BiSdvae Tovs adoiKobvTas, erceiobat b€ tods dBixws 
xuvdvvevovTas. Kpeiacov de° yp7 ylyvecbae det 70 
spereney Suvdevov eye Sucaiws amlew 7 TO Ta&V 


1 dméBavov A corr.?: dnofardvres A pr. N. 
2 dom. N. 3 ya per’ vulg.: pire. per’ AN. 
* Gy add. Stobaeus, Flor. xx. 44, qui v verba ob yap fori cet 
bu apbeiper 706 dvOpurov affert. Idem 3 yroin: av yroiy coda. 
@] 6 Stobaeus, 
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accused to-day. Anger swept reason aside, and 
they were all put to death save one. Later the true 
facts became known. This one, whose name is said 
to have been Sosias, though under sentence of death, 
had not yet been executed. Meanwhile it was shown 
how the money had disappeared. The Athenian 
people rescued him from the very hands of the 
Eleven? : while the rest had died entirely innocent. 
You older ones remember this yourselves, I expect, 
and the: younger have heard of it like myself. 

Thus it is wise to let time help us in testing the 
truth of a matter. Perhaps the circumstances of 
Herodes’ death will similarly come to light hereafter ; 
so do not discover that you have put an innocent man 
to death when it is too late. Weigh the matter 
carefully while there is yet time, without anger 
and without prejudice: for they are the worst of 
counsellors ; it is impossible for an angry man to make 
a right decision, as anger destroys his one instrument 
of decision, his judgement. The lapse of one day 
after another, gentlemen, has a wondrous power of 
liberating the judgement from the sway of passion 
and of bringing the truth to light. 

Remember too that it is pity which I deserve 
from you, not punishment. Wrongdoers should be 
punished: those wrongfully imperilled should be 
pitied. You must never let your power to satisfy 
Justice by saving my life be overridden by my 

® The accusation must have taken the form of an im- 


peachment (eicayyeAia) before the Assembly. The task of 
the Eleven was to supervise the execution of the sentence. 


od as . + + yeyvouern Stephanus: gyepay . . . yeyvouerny 
c 
ne Sea a PE eDHenne, peraoryoev codd. 
8 S€ A: 87 
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€xOpav Bovddpevov adixws pe amodAbvat. év bev 
yap TO emroxely core Kai Ta Sewd Tatra movie 
a obrot KeAevovow: ev 5¢ 7 wapaxphua ovk éorw 
apxnv' opbads BovreveoBar. 

Ac dé pe kal darép too TaTpOS dnodoyjoacbat. 
KaiTot ye TOAAD paMov «ids 7 exeivov bmrép euob 
drodoyijoacbat, TATE PO. | dvra: 6 pev yap TOME 
mpeoBtirepos éort Tey éuav mpayparenv, eye Be 
TOG vedirepos Tov éxeiv meTpaypevay. kat et 
peev yar Tobrou dywviLopevov KaTepaptupovy a pt) 
oapdds 797; dof $e Amordyny, Sewd dv eon 
maaxyew on’ epoo- vov Se dvayKatov ene amo- 
Aoyetobar av eyo TONG vedsrepos ejue Kal Ady 
oléa, Tao0Ta ov dewa Hyetrar ctpydoban. dps 
pevrou Kal? doov eye oida, ot mpodwow Tov 
marépa KOKOS dxovovra év byt ddixes. Kaitou 
Tax’ dy oparetny, é éxelvos dpbds epye émpate, 
tair’ éyd Adyw pur) opOds etrdv- opws 8 obv 
Kexwovvevoerat.” 

II piv pev yap Ty dmdoraow THY MureAnvate® 
yevéobat, epy@ tiv evvoray edeiKvue THY Eis bps: 
émretdy) de we mods Gdn Karas ¢Povrevoaro ditto - 
otéoa Kai ypapte [THS duerépas yrons],* pera 
Tis TOAEWS ons | jvayxdodn ouveapaprety. Ty 
pev ov yeeyeny | é7t Kal év éxetvous Gpotos Wp ets 
ues, ayy 8 ebvoray odkére Wy em exelv@ THY 


1 doyqy Ald.: apy } codd. 
5 xexerduvetioerat A corr.?: Kat xvSuvedcerat A pr. N. 
= TH Mor. Blass: rev Mur. codd. 
* ris dperepas yrwpns del. Hirschig, qui docrGoa quoque 
damnat. 





® Mytilene had revolted from Athens some ten years 
previously, in 428. 
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enemies’ desire to outrage it by putting me to death. 
A delay will still allow you to take the awful step 
which the prosecution urge upon you ; whereas haste 
will make a fair consideration of the case quite 
impossible. : 

must also defend my father; although, as my 
father, it would have been far more natural for him 
to be defending me. He is far older than I, and 
knows what my life has been: whereas I am far 
younger than he, and cannot know what his has 
been. If my accuser were on trial, and I were giving 
evidence against him based on hearsay instead of 
certain knowledge, he would protest that he was 
being treated monstrously ; yet he sees nothing 
monstrous in forcing me to explain occurrences with 
which I am far too young to be acquainted save from 
hearsay. However, as a loyal son, I will use what 
knowledge I have to defend my father against the 
unwarranted abuse to which you have been listening. 
Possibly indeed I may fail. I may describe but 
faultily a life which was without fault. But none 
the less, I will accept that risk. 

Before the revolt of Mytilene* my father gave 
visible proof of his devotion to your interests. 
When, however, the city as a whole was so ill- 
advised as to commit the blunder of revolting,® he 
was forced to join the city as a whole in that blunder, 
Not but what even then his feelings towards you 
remained unchanged: although he could no longer 

> Although the rijs dyerdpas yvwpys of the mss., if retained 


and taken with japre, would give the sense “failed in what 
you expected of. them,” an expression for which there are 


parallels, cvvefayapreiv requires qapre alone to balance it, 
and the repetition of yépzn two lines later is harsh in the 
extreme. 
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“a a A 
airy eis duds mapéexew. otre yap éxdureiy rH 
woAw edporws' elyev adTa@: ikava yap hv Ta evéxupa 
& ciyero atrod, of te maides Kal Ta XpHwara: 
tobro 8 ad pévovts mpds Thy TOAW adt@ aduvarws 
elyev icyupilecBar. eet 8 dpets rods airious 

é 9 , . + J > > t hal € > A 
ToUTwy exoAdaaTe, €v ols odK epaiveTo WY O ELOS 
f n a owyy , ” bINSEA 
marnp, Tos 8° GAXows MutiAnvaios ddevav edwxKare 
otkeiy THY oderépay abr@v, otk Eorw 6 TL VoTEpov 

~ ~ ~ o 
atT@ Hudprnta [ra eu warpil,? odd’ Go te od 
fol , 
memointa, T@V SéovTwY, odd’ Hs Twos AnToupyias 
H mods evdens yeyevntar, obre 4 vyerépa. ovTE 7) 
A a 
MuriAnvaiwy, adda Kai xopnylas xopnyel® Kal réAy 
y 4.9972 ” a a a\5 
KatatiOnoww.' 5’ ev Aivw xwpogurcl, Tob'ro (motei) 
ovK drootepa@y ye TaV cis THY TéAW EavTdv OddEvoS 
008° érépas mdéAews modirns yeyevnuévos, womep 
. ~ 
érépous Op@, Tovs pev eis THY Hrretpov idvras Kal 
~ a ca) , 
oikobvras év trois moAeuiows Tots byerepots, Crovs 
de 6 ‘ ou 3 ‘ 5A ct a ry , 
e)* Kai Sikas dd EvpBddAwv tyiv duxalopevous, 
1 edpdnws A corr.?: edp’ omws A pr. N. 
2 + eu@ marpi secl. Dobree. 
= 7 Blass: éxopy ‘odd 
xopnye Blass: éeyopyye: codd. 
; 


4 xatatiOnow N: xareriber A. 
5 noe add. Reiske. § sous S¢ add. Reiske. 


4 See Thuc. iii. 50. The walls of: Mytilene were rased, 
her fleet taken from her, and the entire island, except for 
Methymna, divided among Athenian cleruchs. These drew 
a fixed rent from the inhabitants, who continued to work 
the land. : 

> The choruses mentioned were of course local, and per- 
formed at the Mytilenean festivals. The “ services to Athens” 
amount to nothing more than the payment of réAy (? harbour- 
dues). Professor Wade-Gery suggests to me that the eixoory 
may be meant, a 5% impost which replaced the tribute early 
in 413 (Thue. vii. 28). If so, the date of the speech must fall 
between the spring of 413 and the autumn, when news of the 
Sicilian disaster arrived (cf. p. 148). 
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display. his devotion in the old way. It was not easy 
for him to leave the city, as the ties which bound 
him, his children, and his property, were strong ones ; 
nor yet could he set it at defiance as long as he 
remained there. But from the moment that you 
punished the authors of the revolt—of whom my 
father was not found to be one—and granted the 
other citizens of Mytilene an amnesty which allowed 
them to continue living on their own land, he has 
not been guilty of a single fault, of a single lapse from 
duty. He has failed neither the city of Athens nor 
that of Mytilene, when a public service was demanded 
of him ; he regularly furnishes choruses, and always 
pays the imposts.® If Aenus is his favourite place of 
resort, that fact does not mean that he is evading any 
of his obligations towards Athens,° or that he has 
become the citizen of another city, like those others, 
some of whom I see crossing to the mainland and 
settling among your enemies, while the rest actually 
litigate with you under treaty?; nor does it mean 


¢ Or possibly Mytilene. 

4 The ms, text is clearly unsound here. (1) The ye in the 
fourth line of § 78 has no answering 8. (2) The sense of the 
passage as it stands is in any case unsatisfactory. ovpBoda (1. 6) 
were special treaties regulating the settlement of private dis- 
putes, generally commercial in character, between the citizens 
of different states. Fragments of two such treaties have sur- 
vived: Athens-Phaselis (/.@. i*, 16 ff.) and Athens-Mytilene 
(.G. i?. 60 ff.); and in the first of these there is a reference 
to a third, Athens-Chios. It is quite certain, however, that 
agreements of this sort did not extend to enemy states, as the 
passage would suggest if the ms. reading be accepted. 

Various corrections have been proposed. A. Fraenkel and 
Wilamowitz suppose a considerable lacuna which contained 
the words zovs 8’ és méAw cuppayiSa dtorxeLopevous, or the like. 
The objection to such a solution is that xal Sixas dd cupBdAwv 
tyiv Suxcalopevous in 1. 6 becomes otiose, as it is known that 
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ode pevywv TO TAGs TO bpérEpov, Tovs 5” otous 
dpets Huody ovKopavras. 

“A pev obv pera Tis médews 6Ans & dvdynn paMov 
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Tpiow epicodau. yépav pev éxeivos aor éyuolt 
Bonfetv, vedyrepos o eye TOMG 7} y aore Sivacbat 
epavTa Teeopety ixavas. an’ dpets Bondjoard 
Hot,” Kat BH diddoKere Tovs ovxopdvras peilov 
bpav obra Sivacbat. édy pev yap eloudyres ets 
bpas a a BovAovrat mpdcowst, Sederypevor & €orat TOU- 
Tous pev meiBew, ro} se dpérepov mAROos pevyew 
éav dé elaudvres eis opas movnpot pev avrol doxGow 
elvan, aéov oe abrois pdev yevqrat, dperépa q 
TYuT) Kal a Sdvapus eorat, womrep kal 70 Sikasov 
EXEL. dpets oby epot te Bonbetre Kai TO Sucate. 

“Oca pev ody ek Tay avOpwrivewv TeKpnploov 
Kal paptupidy old re Hv dmodeyOjvar, axnkdare 


1 i8ia om, A pr. : elBeobar N pr. 
52 én pot As tn’ nol N. 


© Sor? éuot Bekker: dove pot codd. 





odpfoda already existed between Athens and Mytilene. 
Retter is Reiskes’s sods 5¢. We then have a contrast between 
Euxitheus’ father, who is a loyal citizen of Mytilene under 
Athenian rule, and other Mytileneans who, since the revolt 
of Lesbos ten years previously, have either (a) shown their 
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that he desires to be beyond the reach of the Athenian 
courts. Jt means that he shares your own hatred 
of those who thrive on prosecution. 

The act which my father joined his whole city in 
committing, which he committed not from choice 
but under compulsion, affords no just ground for 
punishing him individually. The mistake then made 
will live in the memory of every citizen of Mytilene. 
They exchanged great prosperity for great misery, and 
saw their country pass into the possession of others. 
Nor again must you be influenced by the distorted 
account of my father’s conduct as an individual with 
which you have been presented. Nothing but money is 
at the bottom of this elaborate attack upon him and 
myself; and unfortunately there are many circum- 
stances which favour those who seek to lay hands on 
the goods of others ; my father is too old to help me: 
and I am far too young to be able to avenge myself 
as I should. You must help me: you must refuse 
to teach those who make a trade of prosecution to 
become more powerful than yourselves. If they 
achieve their purpose when they appear before you, 
it will be a lesson to their victims to compromise with 
them and avoid open court; but if by appearing 
before you they succeed only in gaining an evil 
reputation for themselves, you will enjoy the honour 
and the power which it is right that you should. 
So give me and give justice your support. ie 

Proof as complete as the presumptions and the 
‘evidence supplied by things human could make it has 


hostility to Athens passively by settling on the Asiatic coast. 
in towns under Persian control or (6) shown it actively by 
remaining in Lesbos and initiating an unending series of 
lawsuits against the Athenian cleruchs who have become their 
landlords. > 
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xp S€ Kal tots dad rév Bedv onpetois ‘yevo- 
pévos Els Ta ToLadTa ody RLoTA TEKNpapevous 
undilecbar. Kal yap Ta Tis méAews Koa ToUTOLS 
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Ta Cw TV KWSvvwV. xpi O€ Kal eis TA WSL Tabra, 

82 péytoTa Kal mortdtata HyetcPa. olwar yap duds 
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1 eis del. Bekker. * gas add. Fuhr. 
3 sotto 8¢ A: rod be N. ‘ xai del. Sauppe. 
5 cioi 8€ pou wai add. Reiske. 





‘@ The fact that an argument of this kind could be ad- 
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now been presented to you. But in cases of this 
nature the indications furnished by heaven must also 
have no small influence on your verdict. It is upon 
them that you chiefly depend for safe guidance. in 
affairs of state, whether in times of crisis or tran- 
quillity ; so they should be allowed equal promin- 
ence and weight in the settlement of private ques- 
tions. I hardly think I need remind you that many 
a man with unclean hands or some other form of 
defilement who has embarked on shipboard with the 
righteous has involved them in his own destruction.® 
Others, while they have escaped death, have had 
their lives imperilled owing to such polluted wretches. 
Many, too, have. been proved to be defiled as they 
stood beside a sacrifice, because they prevented 
the proper performance of the rites. With me the 
opposite-has happened in every case. Not only have 
fellow-passengers of mine enjoyed the calmest of 
voyages : but whenever I have attended a sacrifice, 
that sacrifice has invariably been successful. I claim 
that these facts furnish the strongest presumption 
in my favour that the charge brought against me by 
the prosecution is unfounded ; I have witnesses to 
confirm them. j 
Witnesses 


I know furthermore, gentlemen of the jury, that if 
the witnesses were testifying against me that my pres- 


vanced in a court of law, shows, like the popular agitation 
over the mutilation of the Hermae, that the average Athenian 
of the time was far from being a rationalist. 

> Oddly reminiscent of Aeschylus, Septem 602 ff. : 


ij yap évveroBas mAoiov evdoe Bris dvijp 
pie: Fe Beppois kat mavoupyig, Tit 
» GAwae avipadr adv Beomrvorw yéve. 
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4 évavriwy A corr? N: evavriov A pr. 
2 snyvopévev A corr.” N: yuyvopevors A pr. 
3 xat om. N, A 

‘ Nonnulls excidisse videntur: sensum engl. Schoemann, 


5 sativa Bekker: radra codd. 
® pov A: pe N. _ , 1 @yéu Maetzner: Ady codd. 
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ence on shipboard or at a sacrifice had been the oc- 
casion of some unholy manifestation, the prosecution 
would be treating that fact as supremely significant ; 
they would be showing that here, in the signs from 
heaven, was to be found the clearest confirmation 
of their charge. As, however, the signs have con- 
tradicted their assertions, and the witnesses testify 
that what I say is true and that what the prosecution 
say is not, they urge you to put no credence in the 
evidence of those witnesses ; according to them, it 
is their own statements which you should believe. 
Whereas every one else uses the facts to prove. the 
worth of mere assertion, they use mere assertion for 
the purpose of discrediting the facts. 

All the charges which I can remember, gentlemen, 
Ihave answered ; and for your own sakes | think that 
you should acquit me. A verdict saving my life will 
alone enable you to comply with the law and your 
oath ; for you have sworn to return a lawful verdict ; 
and while the crime with which I am charged can 
still be tried legally, the laws under which I was 
arrested do not concern my case.? If two trials have 
been made out of one, it is not I, but my accusers, 
who are to blame; and I cannot suppose that if 
my bitterest enemies have involved me in two trials, 
impartial ministers of justice like yourselves will pre- 
maturely find me guilty of murder in the present 
one. Beware of such haste, gentlemen; give time 
its opportunity ; it is time which enables those who 
seek the truth to find it with certainty. In fact, 

« Another reference to the argument that his case could 
be properly tried only by a Sixy ¢évou before the Areopagus. 
The “laws under which I was arrested ” are of course the 
yopor tay Kxaxovpywy defining the scope of daaywy4 for 
kaxoupyia. 
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ee ee eee ee 

* §§ 87-89 appear, with slight modifications, in the Choreutes 
(§§ 3-6). It is clear that we have here one of those loci com- 
munes which were part of the stock in trade of every i ae 
and could easily be adapted to different contexts (cf. Her. 
8§ 14f., Chor.§ 2: Stepm. §§ 12 f., Her. §§ 38 f., Chor. § 27: 
and Andocides, Mysteries, §§ 1, 6, 7, 9, where see note). 
The present passage stresses the gravity and the finality of a 
Sin ddvov, a theme which was likely to find a place in most 
dovexol Adyot. Here, however, it is introduced a little awk- 
wardly. The words d8éxy dévov (§ 87 init.) refer, not to the 
present trial, which is an &Seg:s, but to the trial before the 
Areopagus which Euxitheus hopes will follow; and the word 
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gentlemen, I for one have always maintained that, 
while a case of this kind should certainly be tried 
according to law, the rights of the matter should be 
established as many times as the law will permit, 
since they would thus be the better understood; the 
repeated trial of a case is a good friend of the truth 
and the deadly foe of misrepresentation. In a 
trial for murder,’ even if judgement is wrongly given 
against the defendant, justice and the facts cannot 
prevail against that decision. Once you condemn 
me, I must perforce obey your verdict and the law, 
even if I am not the murderer or concerned in the 
crime. No one would venture either to disregard 
the sentence passed upon him because he was sure 
that he had had no part in the crime, or to disobey 
the law if he knew in his heart that he was guilty 
of such a deed. He has to submit to the verdict in 
defiance of the facts, or submit to the facts themselves, 
as the case may be, above all if his victim has none 
to avenge him.’ The laws, the oaths, the sacrifices, 
the proclamations, in fact the entire proceedings 
in connexion with trials for murder® differ as pro- 
foundly as they do from the proceedings elsewhere 
simply because it is of supreme importance that the 


duets in the third line of § 87 is used in the same general 
sense as in § 90 (cf. note ad loc.). 

> The speaker is here thinking of the master who has 
killed his slave; the slave has no family to institute proceed- 
ings on his behalf (cf. Chor. §§ 4 ad jin. and 5). The argu- 
ment of § 87 as a whole sounds odd to modern ears; but it 
should be remembered that at Athens the defendant in a 
dikn ¢évov always had the option of going into voluntary 
exile before the court passed sentence. Hence it was possible 
to speak of “ disregarding the sentence imposed.” 

© See Introduction, p. 150. 
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facts at issue, upon which so much turns, should them- 
selves be rightly interpreted. Such a right interpreta- 
tion means vengeance for him who has been wronged; 
whereas to find an innocent man guilty of murder is a 
mistake, and asinful mistake, which offends both gods 
and laws. Nor is it as serious for the prosecutor to 
accuse the wrong person as it is for you jurors to reach 
a wrong-verdict. The charge brought by the pro- 
secutor is not in itself effective ; whether it becomes 
so, depends upon you, sitting in judgement. On the 
other hand if you yourselves, when actually sitting in 
judgement, return a wrong verdict, you cannot rid 
yourselves of the responsibility for the mistake by 
blaming someone else for that verdict. 

Then how can you decide the case aright? By 
allowing the prosecution to bring their charge only 
after taking the customary oath, and by allowing me 
to confine my defence to the question before the 
court. And how will youdothis? By acquitting me 
to-day. For I do not escape your sentence even so: 
you will be the judges at the second hearing also.* 
If you spare me now, you can treat me as you will 
then ; whereas once you put me to death, you cannot 
even consider my case further. 

_ Indeed, supposing that you were bound to make 
some mistake, it would be less of an outrage to acquit 
me unfairly than to put me to death without just 

* True only in a general sense. The present jury was 
composed of ordinary Heliasts; whereas the jury at a dic 
¢évov would consist of ex-Archons, sitting as members of the 
Areopagus. Euxitheus is speaking as an alien, and by dpeis 
means “ you Athenians.” 
rod dSixas drodéoat- 76 pev yap dy. éart, 70 S¢ ddixws dmoxreivat 
daeBfjpa. ® dy ely Dobree: dv 4 codd.: om. Stobaeus. 

19 700 Stobaeus, Ald.: 70 codd. Bre 
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cause ; for the one thing is a mistake and nothing 
more: the other is a sin in addition. You must 
exercise the greatest caution in what you do, because. 
you will not be able to reconsider your action. In 
a matter which admits of reconsideration a mistake, 
whether made through giving rein to the feelings or 
through accepting a distorted account of the facts, is 
not so serious ; it is still possible to change one’s mind 
and come to aright decision. But when reconsidera- 
tion is impossible, the wrong done is only increased by 
altering one’s mind and acknowledging one’s mistake. 
Some of you yourselves have in fact repented before 
now of having sent men to their death ; but when 
you, who had been misled, felt repentance, most 
assuredly did those who had misled you deserve death. 

Moreover, whereas involuntary mistakes are excus- 
able, voluntary mistakes are not ; for an involuntary 
mistake is due to chance, gentlemen, a voluntary one 
to the will. And what could be more voluntary than 
the immediate putting into effect of a carefully con- 
sidered course of action? Furthermore, the wrongful 
taking of life by one’s vote is Just as criminal as the 
wrongful taking of life by one’s hand. 

Rest assured that I shonld never have come to 
Athens, had such a crime been on my conscience. I 
am here, as it is, because I have faith in justice, the 
most precious ally of the man who has no deed of 
sin upon his conscience and who has committed no 
transgression against the gods. Often at such an 
hour as this, when the body has given up the struggle, 
its salvation is the spirit, which is ready to fight on 
in the conscience that it is innocent. On the other 
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hand, he whose conscience is guilty, has no worse, 
enemy than that conscience; for his-spirit fails him. 
while his body is still unwearied, because it feels, 
that what is approaching him is the punishment of his 
iniquities. But it is with no such guilty conscience 
that I come before you. - __ ; 

There is nothing remarkable in the fact that the 
prosecution are misrepresenting me. It is expected 
of them; just as it is expected of you not to consent 
to do what is wrong. I say this because if you follow. 
my advice, it is still open to you to regret your action, 
and that regret can be remedied by-punishing me 
at the second trial : whereas if you obediently carry 
out the prosecution’s wishes, the situation cannot be 
righted again. Nor is there a question of a long 
interval before the law will allow you to take the step 
to which the prosecution are to-day urging you to 
consent in defiance of it. It is not haste, but dis- 
cretion which triumphs ; so take cognizance of the 
case to-day : pass judgement on it later *; form an 
opinion as to the truth to-day : decide upon it later. 

It is very easy, remember, to give false evidence 
against aman on a capital charge. If you are per- 
suaded only for an instant to put him to death, he has 
lost his chance of redress with his life. A man’s very 
friends will refuse to seek redress for him once he is 
dead ; and even if they are prepared to do so, what 
good is it to one who has lost his life? Acquit me, 
then, to-day ; and at the trial for murder the prose- 

* r&v paprépw is clearly an unintelligent gloss, added by a 
reader who felt that a genitive was needed to correspond to 
tis Sixns. 
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cution shall take the traditional oath before accusing 
me: you shall decide my case by the laws of the 
land: and I, if I am unlucky, shall have no grounds 
left for complaining that I was sentenced to death 
illegally. 

That is my request; and in making it I am not 
forgetting your duty as godfearing men or depriving 
myself of my rights, as my life is bound up with your 
oath. Respect which you will, and acquit me. 
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ON THE CHOREUTES 





INTRODUCTION 


Tuere has been a considerable divergence of opinion 
as to the date of the Choreutes. It is clear from 
internal evidence that it was delivered one autumn, 
following the impeachment of a certain Philinus in 
the previous April (§ 12 ef pass.); but the year 
within which the two speeches fell has been, and 
still is, a. matter for dispute. On the one side we 
have a fragment of ‘the Kara @:Xivov, also the work 
of Antiphon, which consists of the words “ to make 
all the Thetes hoplites” (rovs re Ojjras dravras OmAitas 
roujoat); and it has been urged that such a measure 
could have been suggested only during the period of 
domestic demoralization which followed the Athenian 
defeat in Sicily in 418 B.c. Hence the Philinus is to 
be assigned to April, 412, and the Choreutes to the 
closing months of the same year. Confirmation of 
this date is sought in the political colouring of the 
Choreutes itself; the man who delivered it, it is 
argued, is clearly someone of oligarchic sympathies 
who is being attacked by his political enemies in 
revenge for his having exposed some months previ- 
ously the corruption and jobbery rife among the 
officials of the popular government; and such 
attempts as his to discredit democrats and democracy 
fall most naturally within the twelve months which 
preceded the oligarchic revolution of 411. These 
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arguments are not entirely convincing, however. -In 
the first place, the evidence of the Philinus fragment 
is by no means conclusive. Apart from the fact 
that we are completely ignorant of the context in 
which the words which survive occurred, Thucydides 
in his account of the situation at the close of 413 and 
the beginning of 412 implies very clearly that the 
searcity felt was not one of.heavy infantry but of 
rowers for the navy; and it is not easy to believe 
that at such a moment it can have been proposed 
to train as hoplites the one class of citizens who 
were traditionally the source of man-power for the 
fleet. Nor again can overmuch weight be attached 
to the argument from the political situation of 412. 
Oligarchs were never slow to seize an opportunity 
of discrediting their opponents, and there is no 
reason‘to presume that the incidents referred to in 
the Choreutes could not have taken place at any 
time during the last half of the fifth century. More 
suggestive perhaps of a date somewhere in the 
region of 412 is the style of the speech itself, which 
is far less stiff than that of the Herodes and in which 
the artificialities of Gorgias and the older generation 
of .rhetoricians are far less apparent. Recently, 
however, attention has been called to evidence’ of 
date of a rather different kind.’ The Choreutes 
contains certain references to the Athenian calendar, 
which, when. related to what is otherwise known of 
the'system of intercalation in use in the last quarter 
of the fifth century, suggest that the speech must 
have been delivered in 419 B.c., 2.e. before the Herodes. 


2 Thucyd. viii. 1. 2 obx Opa@vres . . . tanpeaias Tais vavaiv. 
> See B. D. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth 
Century, pp. 121, 122. : 3 p 
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It is impossible to examine this evidence in any detail 
here ; but in brief it is as follows. '§§ 44-45 of the 
Choreutes contain two indications of time: (a) the 
speaker was formally accused of ¢évos before the 
Basileus on the fifty-first day after the latter took 
up office, i.e. on the 2ist of Metageitnion, the second 
month of the Attic year: -(6) he was Prytanis for 
the whole of the first Prytany of the year save two 
days (the implication being that he was forced to 
resign before completing his term of office, because 
of the charge of ¢évos lodged against him with the 
Basileus). Now as in the latter part of the fifth 
century the opening Prytanies of a given year are 
known to have consisted of 37 days, the speaker 
must have held office for 35; and this gives the 
equation: Prytany I. 35= Metageitnion 21: or, in 
other words, Prytany I. 1=Hecatombaeon 16. The 
Council therefore assumed office in this particular 
year sixteen days after the commencement of the 
civil year, an occurrence which was common enough, 
as the civil and conciliar years rarely coincided. It 
remains to discover in which years this particular 
discrepancy of sixteen days made its appearance ; 
and the epigraphical evidence ¢ makes it clear that 
only 419 3.c. will meet the case. ‘This is admittedly 
unsatisfactory in view of the marked difference in 
style between the Choreutes and Herodes; but the 
systematic variations in the Attic calendar have been 
convincingly demonstrated from the plentiful data 
available, and unless we are inclined to resort to 
- @ Meritt’s calenlations are based upon data furnished by 
1G. 3, 324, a fragmentary inscription containing detailed 
accounts of monies borrowed by the state from Athena 


Polias, Athena Nicé, Hermes, and the ‘‘ Other Gods” 
during the years 426-422 3.0, = 
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arbitrary alteration of the figures contained in the 
mss. of the Choreutes, we must rest content with 
the earlier ‘date. It will be best, then, to assume, 
in default of further evidence, that the speech was 
delivered in the autumn of 419 B.c. r 
Although its language shows a considerable ad- 
vance'on the Herodes in suppleness and force, the 
argumentation of the Choreutes is less satisfactory. 
The issues with which it deals are far more complex, 
and much of the fact underlying it is assumed to be 
too familiar to the jury to need detailed repetition ; 
thus even the narrative of the death of the boy 
Diodotus. breaks off before the actual circumstances 
of the accident have been described. In addition to 
this, there is evidence that the concluding para- 
graphs are incomplete as we have them, and further 
references to certain important facts, which in the 
present speech receive a surprisingly brief mention, 
may well have been lost. The following is a re- 
construction of the events leading up to the trial in 
so far as they can be ascertained from the speech. 
Early in 419 an Athenian, whose name is unknown, 
but who probably belonged to the anti-democratic 
party which was to enjoy a short period of supremacy 
after the revolution of 411, discovered that the clerk 
to: the Thesmothetae, in conjunction with three 
private citizens—Ampelinus, -Aristion, and Philinus, 
was systematically embezzling public monies. He 
at once impeached all four before the Boulé ; and 
it was “arranged that. the case should be heard 
during the last week in April. Meanwhile this 
same man had been selected as Choregus for the 
Thargelia, a festival held about the first of May, the 
chief feature of which was a competition between 
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choruses of boys. He recruited a chorus and set 
aside a room in his own house for training purposes ; 
and as he was himself too preoccupied with his ap- 
proaching lawsuit to be ale to supervise the boys 
in person, he appointed his son-in-law, Phanostratus, 
and three others as deputies. All went well until a 
week: or so before the festival, when one of the 
Choreutae, Diodotus, was given some kind of mixture 
to improve his voice. It unfortunately proved 
poisonous, and he died after drinking it. 

It. was fully recognized by every one concerned 
that the death of Diodotus had been a pure accident. 
However, Philinus and his associates, whose trial 
was to begin three days later, saw at once that they 
could turn it to their own advantage. By putting 
pressure upon Philocrates, the boy’s brother, they 
induced him to go to the .Basileus without delay 
and enter a formal charge of homicide against the 
Choregus. This would of course have the effect of 
depriving him of the right to frequent public places 
until his case had been tried, and he would conse- 
quently be unable to proceed with his impeachment, 
Unfortunately, however, they had overlooked the 
fact that a Sixn pédvov had to be preceded by three 
preliminary inquiries, conducted by the Basileus 
and spread over a period of three months: and the 
same official had to conduct all three. It was now 
the last week of April; and as the Basileus went 
out of office on the twenty-first of June, he had no 
time for. three inquiries. He therefore refused to 
register. the charge. i 

The four were not yet defeated., Philocrates was 
persuaded to appear before a Heliastic court without 
loss of time and there publicly avow that the Chore- 
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gus had been responsible for his brother’s death. 
The purpose of this move is not absolutely clear ; it 
was probably a final effort to proclaim the fact that 
the Choregus was defiled and therefore debarred from 
conducting a prosecution; it was certainly not a 
second attempt to enter a charge of homicide, as 
that could not be done by merely appearing before a 
court in session. The Choregus retorted by pointing 
out to the court why Philocrates was attacking him 
in this fashion; and when Philocrates reappeared 
next day, the day fixed for the trial of the other four, 
and declared once more—very probably to the jury 
which was about to try them—that the Choregus 
was guilty of homicide and had no right to prosecute, 
he challenged him to an examination of the wit- 
nesses of the accident and offered to hand over his 
slaves for torture. Philocrates could do no more. 
He withdrew; and the trial took place. All four 
defendants were convicted and heavily fined. 

No sooner was the trial over: than Philocrates 
changed his tone. He apologized for his behaviour, 
and went so far as to ask for a formal reconciliation. 
His motives are not hard to discover. Not only had 
he had some kind of connexion with Philinus and the 
other three, as is clear from his readiness to oblige 
them, but he was involved in similar activities on a far 
greater scale elsewhere ; and it was obviously in his 
interests to remain on friendly terms with a man who 
had shown how merciless he was prepared to be in 
exposing public corruption. The Choregus consented 
to a reconciliation; and for a month or so all was 
well. On July 7th, however, he became a member 
of the Boulé, and from July to August acted as Pry- 
tanis. During this period it came to his notice that 
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members of no less than three boards of finance- 
officers, the Poristae, the Practores, and the Poletae, 
together with their clerks, were systematically 
embezzling monies over which they had control, 
and that certain private citizens—Philocrates among 
them—were enjoying a share in the profits: He 
immediately brought the matter before the Boulé and 
demanded an investigation. 

The culprits acted quickly. If we are to believe 
the statement of the Choregus himself, a substantial 
bribe was offered to Philocrates as an inducement 
to reopen the matter of the death of Diodotus ; but 
he probably needed: little encouragement.; He 
approached the new Basileus, and this time had 
no difficulty in registering his charge. The usual 
mpoppyots followed, debarring the Choregus from 
intercourse with his fellow men until such time as 
his case should be tried ; and on the 10th of August, 
while still a Prytanis, he was obliged to resign from 
the Boulé and withdraw from public life. However, 
Philocrates had struck too late ; attention had been 
called to the criminals, and an inquiry into their 
activities was held, as a result of which they were put 
on trial and convicted. 

Naturally this did not quash the charge made 
against the Choregus. After the requisite rpodixaciar 
he appeared for trial in the following November, 
probably before the court which sat ért IladAadiv.2 
Antiphon composed his defence; and we have the 
first of the two speeches delivered. The final 
verdict is unknown, although it: is hard to believe 
that the defendant was not acquitted. 

One problem remains: what was the charge 


See Gen. Introd. to Tetr., p. 42. 
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brought against the Choregus by Philocrates? Such 
evidence as there is is to be found in §§ 16, 17, and 19, 
where the following statements occur : Gi) §16 
Stupdcavro .6€ odTo. pev droxreivat pe Avddsotov Bov- 
AetoavTa Tov Odvarov, eyo 6é pa droxreivat, pyre 
Xetpt épyardpevos pajre Bovletioas. Gi) §17 airiovra 
be obToe pev & ToUTwY, os airvos os éxéhevoe ety 
Tov matda TO pdppaKoy 7, qudyKarey q Soe. 
(iii) § 19 mparov pev adroit oi Kariyyopot dpodoyotor 
py eK mpovoius py ék TOpacKkevns yever Bar Tov 
Jévarov 7G watdi. To take (i) first: it is clear: that 
Bovdetoavra tov Odvarov is directly contrasted with 
xelpt épyardpevos, and that therefore the Choregus 
is charged with having been in some sense the 
principal concerned in the death of Diodotus. On 
the other hand (iii) indicates that the prosecution 
were not bringing a charge of wilful murder; 
if the accusation was one of BovAevats over, 
it was BovAcvors dovov dxkoveiov. This, then, is a 
different type of BovAevous from that envisaged in 
Antiphon’s first speech, on the Stepmother. There we 
have BovAevors in its simplest and most readily 
intelligible form. A. who wishes to murder C, 
procures B to perform an act which will result in 
C’s death. B may or may not know that the act 
will have this result. Whichever is the case, the 
responsibility must rest jointly with B and A. This 
became a recognized legal principle at an early 
date, although there are no grounds for supposing 
that at the time of the speech against the Stepmother 
it was felt necessary to draw a distinction in kind 
between the part played by the principal and that 
played by the accessory: both alike are ¢oveis, and 
the prosecutor argues throughout that his stepmother 
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has committed murder. ¢édvos dxotovos was analysed 
in the same fashion. ‘If A incites B to perform ‘an 
act which unexpectedly results in the death of: C, 
A and B are equally guilty of homicide. And it is 
clearlv this principle which is invoked to prove that 
the Choregus was concerned in the death of Diodotus. 
Here too it is doubtful whether any clear distinction 
as yet exists between BovAevors and pages 3 the pro- 
secution appears to be trying to prove that the 
accused was a goveds dxovovos in much the same way 
as 'the:stepson appeared to.be trying to prove his 
stepmother guilty of ¢dvos éxovovos in the earlier 
speech. ’ But however that may be, we may conclude 
that Diodotus died as the result of the voluntary act 
of someone who performed that act in pursuance of 
certain general instructions given by the Choregus ; 
Phanostratus, say, deliberately gave him a certain 
mixture-to drink because he had been given orders 
to make the boys’ voices as perfect as possible. So 
far this is intelligible enough. But there is a diftfi- 
culty in § 17 (ii supra); there it is stated that the 
prosecution argue the Choregus to be guilty because 
the responsibility for the boy’s death must lie with 
the person who ordered him to drink the poison; 
forced him to-drink it, or gave it to him to drink. 
This suggests that:they accused the defendant of 
having been immediately, instead of indirectly, re- 
sponsible for the accident ; and the Choregus assumes 
this to be so, when he replies that he was not even 
in the room when it happened. The explanation is 
probably to be found in the ambiguous phraseology 
of the charge and the natural desire of the prosecu- 
tion to make as much play with it as possible. In 
actual fact, the defendant was accused of having 
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given certain general instructions which, as inter- 
preted by a second person, accidentally led to the 
death of a third. Is it surprising that his accusers 
should at some point in their speech have argued as 
though the responsibility was directly, instead of 
indirectly, his? Diodotus was dead, poisoned. He 
had been forced to drink the poison. Who had 
forced him to drink it? The accused, because it 
was in accordance with the instructions of the ac- 
cused that measures were taken to improve his voice. 
It must be remembered that Philocrates was driven 
to prosecute, and had to make as strong a case as 
he could out of somewhat unpromising material ; 
the Choregus had certainly been indirectly concerned 
in his brother’s death, but the more confused the 
court became over the precise extent of his responsi- 
bility, the better. 
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§§ 1-6. 


§§ 7-9. 


§§ 10-13. 


§§ 14-19. 


§§ 20-24. 


8§ 25-26. 
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Introductory. Excellence of the laws for 
murder: importance of returning a fair 
verdict : finality of that verdict. These 
opening paragraphs are largely com- 
posed of loci! communes which were also 
used in-the Herodes. 


» The prosecution have not confined them- ~ 


selves to-the charge before the court. 
Unfairness of introducing irrelevant 
issues. 
Narrative of the events which led up to 
the death of the boy Diodotus. 
Refutation of the immediate charge. The 
defendant proves with the help of wit- 
nesses that he was not even present 
when the poison was administered. 
Account of the first attempt of Philocrates 
to register a charge of homicide with 
the Basileus. Its bearing upon the im- 
pending trial of Aristion, Philinus, and 
Ampelinus explained. The refusal of 
Philocrates to accept the challenge of 
the speaker to cross-examine those who 
witnessed the death of Diodotus and to 
question his slaves under torture. 
Digression on the surest methods of 
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eliciting the truth from witnesses. The 
defendant’s zpdxAnous had made _ it 
possible for the prosecution to employ 
these methods. 

§§ 27-32. The witnesses are one and all agreed upon 
the innocence of the defendant; the 
importance of this fact is emphasized at 
length. 

ss ine Further and more detailed explanation of = 

the attempt of Philocrates to debar the 
Choregus from proceeding against Aris- 
tion and the other two, by registering 
a charge of homicide. 

§§ 41-46. Refutation of the suggestion that the 
Basileus refused to register the charge 
because he had been tampered with by 
the speaker. 

§ 47-51. Reason for the second and successful at- 
tempt of Philocrates to register his 
charge against the Choregus. The 

. speech then closes abruptly without the 
~ usual Epilogos. 
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NLEPI TOY XOPEYTOY 


1 “Hdvorov peév, & dvipes dtxaorat, avOpuamw svete 
ph yevéoOar pydéva xivduvov mepi tod awparos, 
Kai edyopevos dv tis Tadrta edEaito- «i (8°>* dpa 
Tis Kal avayKkdalotro Kiwduvevelv, ToUTO yodv d7- 
dpxew, Smep®? péyrarov éyw vopilw ev mpdypate 
TowovTm, avTov éavT@ auveidévar pydev éeEnuap- 
TnKOTL, GAN ef Tis Kal oupdopa yiyvoiTo, avev 
KaKOTYHTOS Kal aicxydvys yiyveofar, Kal TUN 
BGAAov 7 dduxia. 

2 Kal rods pév vdépous of Keivrat mepl Ta ToLovTwWY 
mavres av ‘émoawveoeav' KddAcTa vopeny KetoBat 
Kal oowwTaTa. Umdpxet pev Yap adrois dpxato- 
Tdrous elvar ev 7h val ravry, éreita Tovs avrods 
aiei mepi Tov atrav, Omrep peyiorov onpetov vopeny 
Kadd@s Keyséevwys 6 xpdvos yap Kai 7° eurreipia Ta 
py} KaAds exovTa SiddoKet Tods avOpwrrovs. wor’ 
ob Sei judas ex ta&v Adywv Tob KaTHyopobyTos Tods 
vopous pabeiy ei KaA@s Exovow 7 py, add’ éx TeV 
vopwy Tods TovTwy Adyous, et 6pOds tpds Kai 
vopipws diddoxovow 7 ov. 

3 ‘O pev odv dyawyv euol péytoros TH Kivduvevovre 

1 dom. N. 2 8 add. Ald. 3 Grep N: 6 A. 
4 érawéocav A: ézawéoeev N. 5 yom. N. 
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True happiness for one who is but human, gentle- 
men, would mean a life in which his person is threat- 
ened by no peril: and well might that be the burden 
of our prayers. But well too might we pray that if 
we must perforce face danger, we may have at least 
the one consolation which is to my mind the greatest 
of blessings at such an hour, a clear conscience ; so 
that if disaster should after all befall us, it will be 
due to no iniquity of ours and bring no shame: it 
will be the result of chance rather than of wrong- 
doing. 

It would be unanimously agreed, I think, that the 
laws which deal with cases such as the present are 
the most admirable and righteous of laws. Not only 
have they the distinction of being the oldest in this 
country, but they have changed no more than the 
crime with which they are concerned ; and that is the 
surest token of good laws, as time and experience 
show mankind what is imperfect. Hence you must 
not use the speech for the prosecution to discover 
whether your laws are good or bad: you must use 
the laws to discover whether or not the speech for the 
prosecution is giving you a correct and lawful inter- 
pretation of the case.* 

The person whom to-day’s proceedings concern 


* Cf. Herodes, g 14. 
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Kal SiwKopevw: HyoSuar pevtor ye Kal bpiv rots 
duxactais mept modAob clvar tas dovixas dikas 
6pbas Siayeyvarcnewy, pddora pev Tov beay 
évera. Kad Tob evocBods, € émevra dé Kal bpav aura. 
€or pev yap mept Too ToLovTOV [adroo} pa Siren: 
avn dé 7, ophas catayrwabeica. loxuporépa 
éort 70d Sixatov Kal Tod adn Bois. avayKn yap, 
éav dpets xatapndionate, Kal pa) évTa spovéa wd 
évoyov TH epyw xpjoacba TH Sikn, Kal von 
cipyeaar Toews, lep@v, aywvwy, Ovady, dimep 
peéyiora Kal maAadrara Tois dvOparrous . -rooadrny 
A 3 , a , w 4 A» ra 
yap avayinv 6 vopos exer, Wore Kal dv tis, KTeivy 
twa dv adros kparet Kal py €oTw 6 TyLwpHowr, 
TO voylopevoy Kai TO Beiov Sedims ayveder TE 
éavrov Kat adéferar dvi elpnrar ev TH vopai, 
eArilwy ottws av dpiota mpaEa!. ore pev yap 
76 TAeiw rots avOpumois Tot Piov év'tats éAmiow: 
doeBav dé Kal, mapoBaivaw 7a. cis tovs Beods Kal 
adris av Tis eAmiBos, 6 omep éorl peytorov da Opesmrous* 
ayabdr, adros abrov dmoorepoin. Kat’ ‘ovdels 
av ToApjaerev odre rTiHv® dicny Thy Sedicaoperny! 
tapaBatvew, muorevoas or ovK evoxds éore 7 
Epes ouT’ ad ouverders avros avrT® epyov cipya- 
opevos Tolobrov pn od xphola TH vope dudy- 
KN dé tiHs Te, diKys vucaoar mapa. TO adn bes, 
avrTot , 7€, TOO adn Boos, Kav py) 6 fecesaipyprcav . 


adrod del. Maetzner. 

yap A corr. N; 8é A pr. 

apafa. Dobree : mpdgew codd, 

avOpdirors A: trois dv6p. N. 

otre TH At our dv tw Ney, 

Sedixaopevyv Stephanus ¢ ex pice § 87: ‘SeSoxcapacpérny As 
Sedontpacpéerny N. . 
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most of all is myself, because I am the defendant and 
in danger. Nevertheless, it is also, I think, of great 
importance to you who are my judges that you should 
reach a correct verdict in trials for murder, first and 
foremost because of the gods and your duty towards 
them, and secondly for your own:sakes. A case of 
this kind can be tried only once ¢ ; and if it is wrongly 
decided against the defendant, justice and the facts 
cannot prevail against. that decision. Once you 
condemn him, a defendant must perforce. accept 
your verdict, even if he was not the murderer or con- 
cerned in the crime. The law banishes him from his 
city, its temples, its games, and its sacrifices, the 
greatest and the most ancient of human institutions ; 
and he must acquiesce. So powerful is the com- 
pulsion of the law, that even if a man slays one who 
is his own chattel and who has none to avenge-him, 
his fear of the ordinances of god and of man causes ; 
him to purify himself and withhold himself from those 
places prescribed by law, in the hope that by so 
doing he will best avoid disaster. Most of the life of 
man rests upon hope ; and by defying the gods and 
committing transgressions against them, he would 
rob himself even of hope, the greatest of human 
blessings. No one would venture either to dis- 
regard “the sentence passed upon him because he 
was sure that he had had no part in the crime, or 
to disobey the law if he knew in his heart that he 
was guilty of such a deed. He has to submit 
to the verdict in defiance of the facts, or submit 
to the facts themselves, as the case may be, even if 
his victim has none to avenge him. The laws, the 


© Of. Herodes, &§ 81-89. | ; 
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6 atta de Tourwy eveka ob TE vopo Kat at Suppo 
giae kal 7a. Toya Kal at TMpopphaers, Kat TaAN’ 
éca yiyverar tav Sudv tod ddvov evexa, todd 

[142] Sehdpourd, éorw 7 én Tots éMots, ére Kal 
abr, 7a? mpdypara, Tepi cv. of Kivouvot, mept mAet- 
orov €otiv dpbds yuyydoxecbar dphds pev yap* 
yrwobévra TyLeplo. éoriv inép tod dSucnbevros, 
dovéa 5é Tov p41) airvov Ynprobijvar dpapria cal 
doBeva ets TE Tovs Beods Kat Tous vopous. Kal 
ob« icov éori rév Te SuaKovra HH bpbas (aired - 
gacda Kal opas TODS Sucaords Ha) op0as>* yuavas. 
7 ev yep Tovtou aitiagts. obx exee [viv] téXos, 
GAN’ ev byiv dove Kal TH Sten: 6 Te Gv bpets: pn 
6pb@ds yv@re, TobTo obk EoTw drow av ‘dveveynav® 
aa THY atria drrokvoatto. © 

“Eyo dé, d dBpes, od ry abriy ywapny ‘exe 
boas Tis drodoyias 7 iprep of Karipyopot TmEpi TIS 
Karnyopias. ovTot yap ui pev Stwsor edoeBelas 
evexd daor mrovetabau Kal Tod Sikatov, tiv dé KaT- 
nyoplav dmacav memoinvra: diaBoAfs evexa Kai 
amdrns, omep dducwrarov €or. tev ev avOpustrots: 
Kal ovdk éAéytarres, et Tr’ ddixd, Suxaiws pe Bov- 
Aovrar Tyswpetobar, ara SiaBadovres,” Kal ed 
pendev adic, Cnp@oar Kai efeAdoa ék Tis. vijs 

8 tavrns. éyw 5é afi mpdrov pev sp! avtov Tob 


1 Swpoola A: Syjiooias N. 
2 abra ra Ald. ex Her. § 88: abra radra codd. 
* ydp om. N. 
‘ Vets airuioacBas . . . py opbds add. Ald. ex Har. § 89. 
vov seclusit Reiske, coll. ‘Her. § 89. 
8 & dete Reiske: av eveyxav codd. Cf. Her. § 89. 
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oaths,, the sacrifices, the proclamations, in fact the 
whole of the proceedings in connexion with trials 
for murder differ as profoundly as they do from 
the proceedings elsewhere simply because it is of 
supreme importance that the facts at issue, upon 
which so much turns, should themselves be rightly 
interpreted. Such a right interpretation means ven- 
geance for him who has been wronged ; whereas to 
find an innocent man guilty of murder is a mistake, 
and a sinful mistake, which offends both gods and 
laws. Nor is it as serious for the prosecutor to accuse 
the wrong person as it is for you judges to reach a 
wrong verdict. The charge brought by the prose- 
cutor is not in itself effective ; whether it becomes 
so, depends upon you, sitting in judgement. On the 
other hand, if you yourselves arrive at a wrong 
verdict, you cannot rid yourselves of the responsi- 
bility for so doing by blaming someone else for that 
verdict. 

My own attitude to my defence, gentlemen, is very 
different from that of my accusers to their prose- 
cution. They, on their side, allege that their object 
in bringing this action is to discharge a sacred duty 
and to satisfy justice ; whereas they have in fact 
treated their speech for the prosecution as nothing 
but an opportunity for malicious falsehood, and such 
behaviour is the worst travesty of justice humanly 
possible. Their aim is not to expose any crime I aa 
have committed in order to exact the penalty whic 
it deserves, but to blacken me, even though I am 
entirely innocent, in order to have me punished with 
exile from this country. I, on the other hand, con- 


7 & oe Bekker: ef y’ codd. 
© S:aBaddvres Baiter: d:afdAAovres codd. 
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mpdyparos dmoxpiveoBat," Kal Sunyjoacbat ev bp 
rd yevopeva mara: erreur mept Tav dAdAwvy dy 
otro. KaTnyopovow, éay bpiv pPopevors, Bovdyjoo- 
peat’ dmoroynoacbat.: jyodpat yap ep TYLTY Kal 


eddéreay abra otvery, Tots be Karnyopors kat rots 


ésm)pedlovow atoxevqy: evel Tot ye Kai deuwvdr, & 
ey nes: iva pev een adrois, ei Tt WPixour é eyes riv 
wé..v Q ev xopnyta 7 év dAXas rotv, drogijvact 
rye L ekedéy€aow dvdpa te éxOpov. Tyseopnoacbar! 
Kal THY mohw aperFoar, evrada pev- ovdeis m1) 
tore olds Te eyévero adrdv ovre pucpov ovre, péya 





efea! ‘yéae? adixobvra TOvOE Tov avdpa T6-TAR00s 70 


t ipeTEpor" ev 8€ TOUT caf) dydve, povov Sucoxovres 
Kal Tob vdjov otTws exovros, els avo TO mpaypa 
Karnyopeiv, pnxavdvrat én epot Adyous pevdets 
out rWevres Kal StaBdMovres 7a els THY mow, - kai 
Th pev mone, _eimep’ aducetran, karnyopiav dvri 
Tyswpias drrovépovow, adrot S€ ob° rHv méAw' da- 
ow aSixciobar, Todrou (dia* dfvobou Sucny Aap Ba- 
ve. Katrou abrac at Karnyopiat ovre xdpetos décat 
ovre mlorews. obte yap 67 ob 7) méds eAduBavev 
dy Sieqy €t Tt 78iKy70, evrabba my KaTnYyo~ 
play movetrat, wore xapitos, akvov eivar TH. monet" 


A , . } dmoxpivecba Reiske: xpiveoOa: codd. -; th 
of _ *® poi Rosenthal: poe N, om. A pr. 
in : efqv Ald.: e&} codd. 
is tai Tywpioaabas Ald. : Tyenpracoban codd. 
® éehdyfau N: edéyéar A. 
8 en’ depot Blass, coll. §§ 36, 48: én’. €ue codd. 

ee , citep Blass: «7 pe codd, 
; es ob Thalheim: 6 A,GN. , 
% 5 rou tig Bekekec | rovréut 8} A torr. Ni 7ovrou ef bef Apr. 


? ‘This promise, is.never directly fulfilled, but §§ 33 ff. deal 
with the general conduct of: the prosecution. a 
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sider that my first duty is to reply to the*charge 
before the court by giving you a complete account of 
the facts. Afterwards, if you so desire, I shall be 
pleased to answer the remaining accusations made,? 
as they will, I feel, turn to my own credit and advan- 
tage, and to the discomfiture of my opponents to whose 
impudence they are due. For it is indeed a strange 
fact, gentlemen : when they had the opportunity of 
avenging themselves on an enemy and doing the state 
a service by exposing and bringing home to me any 
public offence of which I had been guilty, as Choregus 
or otherwise, not one of them was able to prove that 
I had done your people any wrong, great or small.? 
Yet.at to-day’s trial, when they are prosecuting for 
murder and are obliged by the Jaw to confine, that 
prosecution to the charge before the court,¢ they are 
seeking to achieve my downfall with a tissue of lies 
calculated to bring my public life into disrepute. If 
the state has in fact been wronged, they are com- 
pensating it, not with redress, but with a mere ac- 
cusation; while they are themselves demanding that 
reparation for a wrong which has been suffered by the 
state should be made to them in person. Indeed, 
they deserve to win neither gratitude nor credence 
with these charges of theirs. The circumstances in 
which they are prosecuting are not such as to allow 
the state to obtain satisfaction if really wronged, 
and only so would they be entitled-to its gratitude; 


® This is presumably a reference to the speaker’s Soxtpacia 
when elected a member of the Bovd} in the preceding 
June. All magistrates had to submit to an inquiry into 
their general fitness to assume public office before they were 
installed. of 

¢ Cf. Herodes, §11. There it is stated more explicitly 
that the S:wpoove ensured against irrelevant: charges. 
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ovre doris [ove] dAXa Karnyopd 7 ad SwoKer ev 
TMpaypLart ToLovTw, moTEboaL SyTOV a’T@ aliw- 
Tepov coTw 7} amoTioa. eyw dé oxedov erriorapat 
\ Aa f LA big wig A é Ae 
Thy dpetépav yrapny, ore odt”* av katapyngicaa 
7 ey vA 8 , aes \o¢ a 
ovr’ dv dnondicaobe’ éxdpou tivds évexa paddov 
Q adrot rot mpaypatos: Tada ydp Kat dixata Kal 
Gota. dpfopa dé evredOev. © 
"Ered xopynyds KateaTaOyy eis OapyyAta Kal 
éAayor® VWavtaxAda Siddoxadov «ai Kexpomida 
‘ \ a? a | : ~ >? a 6 
gvAiv mpos TH euavtod, [rouréore TH ’HpexO75:,] 
exopiyyouv ws dpiota eduvdpny Kai dixadrara. 
Kal mp@tov pev SiSacxadctov <7)’ Fv emirnded- 
TaTov THS euis oikias KaTeokevaca, ev M@mEp Kal 
Atovuciots ote éxopyyouv édidacKov: éeita Tov 
xopov ovvedAeEa ws eSuvapny aprora, odre Cyuidoas 
? La LA 1 ae / re 2 il > rd 
ovddva ore évéyupa Bia dépwv ov7” azex0avd- 
> , 9\\9 @ a 2 ary : 
pevos ovddevi, aad wotrep av Wdvora Kal emrnderd- 
2 otk seclusit Taylor: eis Leo ex § 9. 
® odr’ Baiter et Sauppe: ovd« codd. 
3 xaray¥n¢icaobe Bekker: xarayndpicecte A pr. N, -lonobe 
A corr. 
‘ 5 amovndioaade Bekker: dgviindlenotla codd. 
phoney A: eheyxov N. 
® Verba rouréort tH *EpexO96e ut scholium ex §'13 secl. 


Reiske. 
7 § add. Bekker. 


® The xopyyia was one of the Ayroupyia, or public duties, 
imposed upon the richer citizens by the state. A Choregus 
had to equip and train a chorus for one of the annual festivals, 
in this case the Thargelia, held in honour of Apollo and 
celebrated on the 7th of Thargelion (May Ist) by a competi- 
tion between choirs of boys selected from the ten tribes, 
which were grouped in pairs for the purpose. 
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while the prosecutor who refuses to confine himself 
to the charge before the court in an action such as 
the present does not so much deserve to be believed 
as to be disbelieved. I myself know well enough 
what your own feelings are ; nothing save the facts 
immediately at issue would lead you either to con- 
demn or to acquit, because only thus can the claims 
of heaven and of justice be satisfied. So with those 
facts I will begin. 

When I was appointed Choregus for the Thargelia,* 
Pantacles?® falling to me as poet and the Cecropid as 
the tribe that went with mine [that is to say the 
Erechtheid],° I discharged my office as efficiently and 
as scrupulously as I was able. I began by fitting out 
a training-room in the most suitable part of my house, 
the same that I had used when Choregus at the 
Dionysia? Next, I recruited the best chorus that I 
could, without inflicting a single fine, without extort- 
ing a single pledge,’ and without making a single 
enemy. Just as though nothing could have been 


> Probably this is the Pantacles who appears as a lyric 
poet in a choregic inscription of the period (J.G. i?. 771). 
Aristophanes also refers jokingly to a Pantacles who got 
into difficulties with his Relniet at the Panathenaic procession 
on one occasion (Frogs 1036: first staged in 405); but it is 
not certain that he was the poet. 

¢ See critical note 6. 

i.e. the Great Dionysia (7a év doret Avovtata), celebrated 
every March with a procession, choruses of boys, and tragic 
and comic performances. The speaker had undertaken the 
training of a chorus for the festival in some previous year. 

¢ The Choregus was empowered to inflict fines upon 
parents who refused to allow their sons to perform without 

‘ood reason. The “ pledges ” mentioned would presumably 
e exacted from parents who did proffer some excuse. If 
the excuse prered unsatisfactory, they would forfeit their 
money. 
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Tata dupotépos éeytyveto, eva prev éxéAevov' kal 
jrovpny, ot & éxdvres nat BovrAdpevoe ereumov. 
' Enel Sé TKOV of Tratdes, mp@rov pev pooe doxodia 
Hv mapetvar Kal empereiobar: éruyxave ydp Lou 
mpaypara. evra mpos “Apioriova kat DiAdtvov, a 
eye meEpt oMoi € eTOLOULLYY, emewdijrep ciofyyeida, 
opbads Kai SuKalws darodeté at TH Bovdy Kai rots 
dros "APnvatos. ey pev obv tovrots mpoc- 
ciyov Tov vobv, KaTéaTnoa "53 émipedctabat, «i sr 
dgoe TH yop, Davdorparov, Sqporyy pev Tourevi 
TOV Swewxdvrey, Kndeormy . °° euautod, @ yar 
dédwKa TH Ouyarepa, | Kal ngtovy avrov Cas)? 
ap.ora. ° emuprehetobac- ért O€ mpds TOUT dvo 
avépas, Tov prev "Bpexbjdos *Apewtar, dv adrol 
of dudcrar edindicavto ovaAdéyew Kai éempedActobar 
Tis pudgs éxacrore, SoKotvTa xpnorov elva, TOV 
8 Erepov' Me. Tis Kexponidos, | Gomep éxdorore 
ctwhev tavrnv zy puajy audéyew: ere 5é Térap- 
Tov Pdirzov, @ mpoceTéTaxto aveiobau Kal ava-" 
Aloxew et te dpdlor 6 SiSdaKaXros 7] dios Ts 
tourwy, otras Cwsy® dpuora xopyyoivro | ot Tratdes 
Kal pundevos évdecis elev bia, ay ey dayoNiav. 
_Kadevorires pev xopryte. obTw. Kal: rovTwy 
et Te pevdouar mpopdcews evekea., efeote T@ Kar 
nyopw e&erdyEat ev TO vorépy Adyep 6 7. ay 
BovAnran [etmeiv].° eset ror oTws exer, d avdpes: 
yrovpny Bekker: }yovpnv codd. 
ds add. Blass. 
"Apewiay, dv Jernstedt: dunmavdv AN: ’Apoviav, év vulg. 
Post é €repov nomen excidisse censuerunt Baiter et Sauppe. 
ds add. Blass. - 


elrety del. Dobree: cima Sauppe: xai ante 6 m add. 
Thalheim. 
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more satisfactory or better suited to both parties, I- 
on my side would make my demand or request, while 
the parents on theirs would send their sons along with- 
out demur, nay, readily. 

For a while after the arrival of the boys I had no 
time to look after them in person, as I happened to 
be engaged in suits against Aristion and Philinus,¢ 
and was anxious to lose no time after the im- 
peachment in sustaining my charges in a just and 
proper manner before the Council and the general 
public. Being thus occupied myself, I arranged that 
the needs of the chorus should be attended to by. 
Phanostratus, a member of the same deme as my 
accusers here and a relative of my own (he is my 
son-in-law); and I told him to perform the task 
with all possible care. Besides Phanostratus I ap- 
pointed two others. The first, Ameinias, whom I 
thought a trustworthy man, belonged to the Erech- 
theid-tribe and had been officially chosen by it to 
recruit .-and supervise its choruses at the various fes- 
tivals; while the second, . . ., regularly recruited the 
choruses of the Cecropid tribe, to which he belonged, 
in the same way. There was yet a fourth, Philippus, 
whose duty it was to purchase or spend whatever 
the poet or ‘any of the other three told him. "Thus I 
ensured that the boys should receive every attention 
and lack nothing owing to my own preoccupation. *: 

Such were my arrangements as Choregus. If I am 
lying as regards any of them in order to exonerate 
myself, my accuser is at liberty to refute me on any 
point he likes in his second speech. For this is how 


“e For embezzlement of public: monies. See § 35. 
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ToAAol TY TEpteaoTwTWY TOUTWY TA Lev TpPaypLaTa 
rabra navra aKxpiBas érioravrat, Kat TOU dpKwTov 
axovovat, Kat €pot mpooexovat Tov vobv drrTa éyw 
drroxpivopat, ols eye Bovdotpny* av Soxeiy adros 
te evopkos elvai Kal dyads tadAnOR A€yow metoat 
dmoympicacbat jlov. 

IIpa@rov pev odv dnodeiiw ¥ bpiv dre our” exéhevoa 


meiv Tov maida TO Pdppakov ot’ HvayKaca ovr’, 


4 4 3 \g ~ @e > w \ > , 
wKa Kat ovde? maph 67 émev. Kal od TovTou 
@ ~ , € > \ wy ies s 
évexa Tavra odddpa A€yw, ws euavtov Ew airias 
KaTaoTnow, €Tepov dé Twa eis aitiay aydyw* od 
~ , ~ Kd 
diz7a eywye, wAjv ye THs TUxns, Nrep olwar Kat 
wv ~ > , oR > ay 2? ~ a 
dArots TOAAOts avOpamrww aitia €otiv amofavetv: Hv 
wy NW > A MF ? \ ‘ > a ww 3 
ovr’ av éyw ot’ dAdos oddeis olds 7” av ein dzo- 
’ 3 NS to ” Sex SR 4 
tpépar® pn'od yevéoBar Wvrwa Set Exdotw. . .. 
MAPTYPES 


Mepaptupyrat pev ovy, @ dvdpes, rept Too mpdy- 
paros é eye bpiv breoxopny™ e€ adrav b€ Toure 
xP) axomrely & TE ovToL Siwpdoavro Kal a éyu, 
morepot ddnPéorepa Kal edopKerepa. Siwpdoarto 
3é obrou pév amoxreivat BE, Avddorov Bovievoavra 
TOV Bdvarov, eyo dé pn amoxreivas,® pare xeupl 
épyacdpevos® pare BovAevoas. 

Airévrat 8€ obrou, peév ex TovTwv, ws aitios as’ 

pe 
a Bovros v Dobree: -é; Budd v codd. 
pa Dob be 
»  * od8€ Reiske: ore codd. 
4 dmorpésar Dobree: dmoorpépar codd. 
‘ Lacunam statuit Blass, coll. Her. § 61. 
5 un dwoxreivar A: dmoxreival pe N. 


® epyacdpevos Dobree ex Andoc. i i, 94: dpayevos gg 
; 7 airws 6s Sauppe: otros codd. 
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itis, gentlemen: many of the spectators here present 
are perfectly familiar with every one of these facts, the 
voice of the officer who administered the oath is in 
their ears, and they are giving my defence their 
close attention ; I would like them to feel that I am 
respecting that oath, and that if I persuade you to 
acquit me, it was by telling the truth that I did so. 
In the first place, then, I will prove to you that I 
did not tell the boy to drink the poison, compel him 
to drink it, give it to him to drink, or even witness him 
drinking it. And I am not insisting on these facts in 
order to incriminate someone else once I have cleared 
myself; no indeed—unless that someone else be 
Fortune ; and this is not the first time, I imagine, 
that she has caused a man’s death. Fortune neither 
I nor any other could prevent from fulfilling her 
destined part in the life of each of us. . . .% 


Witnesses 


The facts have been confirmed by evidence as I 
promised, gentlemen ; and you must let that evidence 
help you to decide which of the two sworn statements 
made,® the prosecution’s or my own, reveals more 
respect for truth and for the oath by which it was 
preceded. The prosecution swore that I was respon- 
sible for the death of Diodotus as having instigated 
the act which led to it ©; whereas I swore that I did 
not cause his death, whether by my own act or by 
instigation, 

Further, in making their charge, the prosecution 

@ Some such phrase as kai pot pdprupas tovrwy xdAes Seems 
to have been lost. Cf. Herodes, § 61. 

> For the diwpoola cf. Herodes, § 11. 


© That BovAevoarra ror Odvarov is not to be taken in the sense 
of “* wilfully caused his death ” is clear from § 19. 
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eet) 1 a \ a \ , woo ‘ 
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ig Airedoacbae wey obv Kal karapedcacbas efeore 
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pf) adixobvTa ovK év Tots TovTwY Adyots HyodjaL 
elvar, GAN’ ev TH Sexaiw Kal TH GAnOei. ordca 
Li A A 10, La ‘ eee 6 a mY 
nev ydp Adfpe mpdrreras ai emi Bardrep Bou €v- 
Gévra, dy px eloe pdptupes,, avdyxn wept, Tov 
TotovTwy & adrav Tov Adyey TOV TE TOO KaT- 
nyopou Kai ToD dmoKpwopevou TH Sudyvwow Tote- 
aba. Kat Onpevew Kal emi opixpov drovoeiv’ Ta 
‘4 \ We > Teta be 7 i age i 
Aeyopeva, Kai eixdlovras padAAov 7 adda <iddtas 
] , peers t ¢ aN ae 
19 bydilecOar repli THv mpaypdtwv: dou b€. wpaTov 
. rod ra 
peév -avrot of Katiyopot opodoyodat pur) eK mpovoias 
pn ék mapackevfs yevéobar tov Oavarov 7O 
mal, émeTa TA mpaxdevra pavepOs avavra mpax- 


a 


1 exéheuge Baiter: xededoere codd. 
7 otr” qv. ot7’ €5. Dobree: od’ &. otr’ Hv. codd. 
3 ere. mpooriOnpe Ald.: emempooriOnyr codd. 
4 Verba éxéAeucev . . . dduxetv et rt¢ om. N. 
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invoke the principle that the responsibility rests with 
whoever told the boy to drink the poison, forced him 
to drink it, or gave it to him to drink. By that-very 
principle,-however, I will myself prove that I am 
innocent: for I neither told the boy to drink the 
poison, nor forced him to drink it, nor gave it to him 
to drink. I will even go a step further than, they 
and add that J did not witness him drink it. If the 
prosecution say that it was a criminal act to tell him 
to drink it, J am no criminal: I did not tell him to 
drink it. If they say that it was a criminal act to 
force him to drink it, I am no criminal: I did not 
force him to drink it. And if they say that the 
responsibility rests with the person who gave him the 
poison, I am not responsible: I did not give it to him. 

Now accusations and lies can’ be indulged in at 
will, ‘as they are at-the command of each one of 
us. But that what never happened should be trans- 
formed into fact, that an innocent man should be 
transformed into a criminal is not, I feel, a matter 
which depends upon the eloquence of the prosecution ; 
it is a question of what is right and what is true. 
Admittedly, with a deliberately planned murder, 
carried out in secret and with none to witness it, the 
truth can only be determined from the accounts given 
by the prosecutor and the defendant, and from them 
alone ; their statements must be followed up with caré 
and suspected on the slightest grounds and the final 


verdict. must necessarily be the result of conjecture ** 


rather than certain knowledge. But in the present 
instance, the prosecution themselves admit to begin 
with that the boy’s death was not due to premedi- 
tation or design: and secondly, everything: which 
happened happened publicly. and before numerous 
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Gar Kat évavriov paprdpwy Today, Kai dvd pay 
Kat maidev, Kat éAevdépwv Kai Sovdwy, ef _avmep 
Kal el tis Te nOdtKynKE, gavepwratos av' ein, Kal 
el Tis 2%) GdiKobvTa aiti@ro, uddor av? e&eddy- 
xotro. 

“Agvov se evOupnOivar, a) avBpes, dppdrepa Kal 
Tis yroins Trav dvridixwy kal ole TpoTry épxovrau 
ext Ta mpdypara.. oe apxis yap | ovdey opotws 
odrot TE mpds eue mpdrrovar Kal ya mpos Tov- 
Tous. édeke ev yap @udoxparys odToot dvaBas 
ets Thy HAvatav*® THY TOV Deowoberdv, TH huepa F 
6 mais eepepero, 6 Ort adeApov abrob dmroxretvanpss 
éyw év th yopd, ddpyaxov avayxdoas mei. 
erred) 5é odTos tabr’ édeyev, dvaBas eyw eis TO 
Sixacripiov tots avtois Suxaotats eAeEa dru Tov 
pev vopov ov dikalws pou mpoxabaratn - D.d0- 
kpdrns Katnyopav Kai diabdddwy ets TO Sica 
oTipiov, pedMdvrev évecPat plot aydvew mos 
*Aptoriwva Kat Didivov atpiov kat’ évy,® adviep 
éveKa TOvs Adyous TOUTOUS Adyou’* A pEvToL alTL@To 
Kal buaBa Mor, padins eSeheyxPjcorro pevddpievos. 
elev? yap ot ouverdores rool, Kat eAcvBepor Kal 
Sobre, ai vewtepor Kal mpeoPurepot, ovptravres 
mAcious 4 TevTHKOVTA, of .tovs re Adyous Tods 
AcxPevras wept tis mécEws Too dapydKov Kal TA 
mpaxOevra Kai Ta yevopeva® mdvra emiatawro.” 

Kai eladv re taéra ev 7H Sixacrnpiw, Kal mpod- 

lav A: 7 avN, 2 uddwor’ av Sauppe: pdadora codd. 

® ijAvatav Taylor: %Avaxny codd. ' 
ov dixaias pov mpoxabtoraty Thalheim : ov Sideom ov 
mpoxabijobas et Ai ov dixatov od mpoxdfiora: 3 N. 

5 xai Maetzner: 77 codd. 

8 &vy Taylor: my A, &p N. 
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witnesses, men and boys, free men and slaves, who 
would have ensured. the complete exposure of the 
criminal, had there been one, and the instant refuta- 
tion of anyone who accused an innocent person.* 
Both the spirit shown by my opponents and the way 
in which they set to work are worth noticing, gentle- 
men ; for their behaviour towards me has been very 
different from mine towards them from the outset. 
Philocrates yonder presented himself before the 
Heliaea of the Thesmothetae ® on the very day of the 
boy’s burial, and-declared that I had murdered his 
brother, a member of the chorus, by forcing him to 
drink poison. At that, I Ripe myself before the 
court in my turn. I told the same jury that Philo- 
crates had no right to place legal impediments in my 
way by coming to court with his outrageous charge, 
when I’ was bringing suits against Aristion and 
Philinus on the following day and the day after : for 
that was his only reason for making such allegations. 
However, I said, there would be no difficulty in 
proving his monstrous accusation a lie, as there were 
plenty of witnesses, slave and free, young and old, 
in fact, over fifty in all, who knew how the drinking 
of the poison had been accounted for and were in 
complete possession of the facts and circumstances. 
Not only did I make this declaration before the 


* §'19 in the Greek consists of an intricate dependent 
clause without a main verb to complete the grammatical 
construction. By the time ééeA¢yyorro has been reached, the 
initia] évov has been forgotten. 

> ¢.e. before an ordinary Heliastic court (S:cacrijptov). 


7 déyouN: Adya AL Sea N: etot A, 
® yevopeva Reiske: Acydpeva codd. 
10 ériorawro Maetzner: ymicravro codd. 
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eeu, © VANTIPHON : 


Kanovpny abrov ed0ds Tore; Kal: adbis Th torepaig 
-€v' rots abrots Sixaorais, Kal’ tévat éxéAevov da- 
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t Oe Sench > OEY Ohi 2. a: 
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70 Sikawov, «8 eiddores StL odK Gv TOvTOLS KAT’ 
> mo» pee = 2))> 2 4 ‘ 
énod, heyyos éeytyvero obtos, GAN euol Kata 
4 g 2d Foe 3Q2 9 \ G] a 
ToUTwY, Ott ovder Sikatov odd’ aAnfés HTidvToO. 
= a . / > ww ee € 3 4 A a 
Exrioracbe Sé, & avdpes, ott at avdyKa adrar 
n \ a itis. 
ioxupétatat Kal péyioral efor Tov. ev avOpwrors, 
“vow ait} 4 
kat Aeyxor eK TOUTWY capeoraror Kal mororarou 
mepi Tod Stxaiov, dmov elev pev rcvbepor TmoAAot of 
ovveddores, elev dé Soidor, kal é€ein bey TOUS 
éeAevbépous dpkots Kal mioteow davayKdlew, & Tois 
> A 
érevbdpors péyrota Kai mepi mdelotou eotiv, eLein 
carer a abrdiv add. Sauppe. 
-8, 8:ddvae post ¢ sab hab. codd.: om. Ald, 


8 elqv Taylor: eev.A, edue N. 
4 xedevou Bekker: xeAever codd. 
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court, but I offered Philocrates a challenge there and 
then, and repeated it the following day in the presence 
of the same jury. Let him take with him as many 
witnesses as he liked : let him go to the persons who 
had been present at the accident (I specified them by 
name): and let him interrogate and cross-examine 
them. Let him question the free men as befitted free 
men; for their own sakes and in the interests of 
justice, they would give a faithful account of what had 
occurred. As to the slaves, if he considered that they 
were answering his questions truthfully, well. and 
good; if he did not, I was ready to place all my 
own at his disposal for examination under torture, 
and should he demand any that did not belong to 
me, I agreed to obtain the consent of their owner 
and hand them over to him to examine as he liked. 
That, was the challenge which I addressed to him 
before the court ; and not only the jurors themselves 
but numbers of private persons also were there to 
witness it. Yet the prosecution refused to bring 
the case to ‘this issue at the time, and have persist- 
ently refused éver since. They knew very well that 
instead of supplying them with proof of my guilt, 
such ‘an inquiry would supply me with proof that 
their own charge was totally unjust and unfounded. 
You do not need to be reminded, gentlemen, that 
the. one. occasion when compulsion is as absolute and 
as effective as is humanly possible, and when therights 
of a‘case are ascertained thereby most surely and 
most ‘certainly, arises when there is an abun- 
dance of witnesses, both slave and free, and it is pos- 
sible to put pressure upon the free men by exacting 
an oath or word of honour, the most solemn and 
the most awful form of compulsion known to free 
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1 wdyra Blass: wav codd. 2 ye Ald.: ce codd. 
' 3 4 add. Bekker. * 3 om. A. 
5 qv del. Jernstedt. S$ iv A: WN. 


@ A difficult sentence. Literally: ‘The compulsion which 
is present ;has more influence over each than that which is 
tocome.” The meaning seems to be: the torture which they 
are suffering at the moment (7 wapotea dvdyxy) forces them 
to speak in spite of the fact that they will inevitably be 
put to death .in conséquence of their disclosures (7 éAAovea 
dvdyxn). dvdyxn is used in two slightly different senses 
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men, and upon the slaves by other devices, which will 
force them to tell the truth even if their revelations 
are bound to cost them their lives, as the com- 
pulsion of the moment has a stronger influence over 
each than the fate which he will suffer by compulsion 
afterwards.2 __ 

It was ‘to this, then, and nothing less that I chal- 
lenged the prosecution. Every means which mortal 
man finds it necessary to use in order to discover 
the true rights of a matter, they had the oppor- 
tunity of using; not the vestige of an excuse 
was left them. I, the defendant, the alleged 
criminal, was ready to give them the chance of 
proving my guilt in the fairest possible way ; it was 
they, the prosecutors, the professedly injured party, 
who refused to obtain proof of such injury as they 
had sustained. Suppose that the offer had come 
from them. . Then had I refused to disclose who the 
eyewitnesses were : had I refused to hand over my 
servants at their request: or had I been afraid to 
accept some other challenge, they would be claiming 
that those facts in themselves afforded to my detri- 
ment the strongest presumption of the truth of their 
charge. Instead, it was I who issued the challenge, 
and the prosecution who evaded the test. So it is 
surely only fair that this same fact should afford me 
a presumption to their detriment that the charge 
which they have made against me is untrue. 

Further, I am certain, gentlemen, that if the wit- 
nesses present at the accident were testifying in the 
prosecution’s favour and against.me, the prosecution 
would be treating them as supremely important : 


—(1) of torture: that which leaves a man no choice but to 
speak. (2) Of a death which is certain. 
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py atodaivo.,’ radra® dv tis Exot elzreiv, et BovAorTo. 

31 éyw toivuy tods re Adyous dpiv eixdtas dmodaivy, 
Kat gots Adyots Tods pidprupas dpodocyotvtas Kat 

1 aprupotvrewv - ‘pret karapaprupovytwr A corr. N. 


2 duot add. Reiske. ., 


maperydpyy $ Stephanus : mapeaxepqy codd. 
* xai add. Reiske. 
napéxotro.N corr.: wapéxowro A N pr. 
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ON THE-CHOREUTES, 28-31 


they would be showing that such unfavourable evi- 
dence was proof conclusive. As, however, these 
same witnesses are testifying that what I say is true 
and that what the prosecution say is not, they urge 
that the evidence of those witnesses in my favour is 
untrustworthy ; according to them, it is their own 
statements which you should believe, statements 
which they would be attacking as false, were I making 
them myself without witnesses to support me. Yet 
it is strange that the witnesses who would be trust- 
worthy, were their evidence favourable to the pro- 
secution, are to be untrustworthy when it is favour- 
able to me. Were I producing eyewitnesses when 
there had been. none, or were I not producing the 
true eyewitnesses, there would be some ground for 
treating the statements of the prosecution as more 
trustworthy than my witnesses. But the prosecution 
admit that witnesses were actually present: I am 
producing those witnesses: and both I and all my 
witnesses are well known to have maintained from 
the very first day what we are repéating to you now. 
So what other means than these are to be employed 
to confirm what is true and to disprove what is not ? 
If a bare statement of the facts were made, but not 
supported by the evidence of witnesses, it might well 
be criticized for the absence of that support ; and if 
witnesses were forthcoming, only to conflict with the 
presumptions furnished by the pleader, his opponent 
might well pass a corresponding criticism, should he so 
wish. Now in my own case, you are being presented 
with an account which is reasonable, with evidence 





* ad tots Reiske: adrois codd. 
? dnodaivar Reiske: daodaivorro N, amodaivowro A. 
8 ratra Reiske: taéra codd. 
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34 


ANTIPHON 


tots pdptvar Ta epya, Kal rexunpta e€ adrdv ray 
” " . 

Epywv, Kal éru mpos Tovrots dv0 Tw peyiorw Kal 

> £ a 

toxvpordru, tovrous pev advtovs te vd oddv 
x ny : Te yw Sek oe 2 ee 

abrdv e€edeyyopevous kal bn’ euod, eue 5é bad Te 

t4 an F 
TovTwy Kai bd euavtTod amoAudpevov: Grou yap 
20 y, 2) é 6 > a ar ee er = 1 

éAovros eAdyyeobar uot wept dv Hridvro drat 

‘ iQ ‘ DY fa ” 2 ey ~ > A a. 
pa) WBerov eAdyyew Cet re)? AdixobvTo, eué pev 
dya0v dnéAvov, adrot S€ Kata ofa at’T@v pdp- 

> Ff e Od ¢ Rane) 2 iN 
tupes eyevovto, dtt oddev dSikatov otd’ dAnbés 
Hrdvro, Kaito. ef mpos toils epavTod pdprvor 
Tods avTidikous adrods pedprupas mapexopar, mot 
ére eADdvta Set 7 mde dmodei~avta THs airias 
drrodea bau; 

‘“Hyodpat pev obv Kat ex tdv eipnudvwy Kat 
> , - LA c wy > 
dtodedarypevwy, @ dvdpes, Sixaiws dv pou azro- 
Yndicacba buds, Kal émistacbat dmavtas ste 
ovdéy ror mpoonKe THs altias radrys. tva 3° ex 

\ ww 4 tf oe Ff , A 
Kal dpewov pdOnre, TovTou evexa mAciw A€Ew, Kai 
dmodeifw vpiv tos KaTnydpous tovTous émop- 
KoTadtous GvTas Kai docBeotdrous avOpwrwy, Kal 
rad ‘3 t ee: > ~ a > A + ey? 
d€iouvs ob povoy br’ euod pucetaBar, dAAa Kal vd 
buav mavrwyv Kat t&v dAAwy Todirev ris SiKns 
évexa Taro. 


Odrou yap 7h pev mpery uepe h amwébaver 6 


Tais, Kat TH vorepaig? a TPO€KELTO, 088” adrol 


nélovy aircdobar ene [0vd8’]* ddixeiy ev 7H npdypate 
, > a > A a > . ‘A iy 
TouTw otdév, aAAd ourfoay euol Kai dveAdyorTo: 


1 Verba otros... gridvro om. N. 
3 i re Hdtxodvro Blass, coll. § 26: 7dixour Kai codd. 
3 dvorepaiag A: torépa N. 
ov’ del, Wilamowitz. 
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ON THE CHOREUTES, 31-34 


which is consistent with that account, with facts which 
are consistent with that evidence, with presumptions 
drawn immediately from those facts, and with two 
arguments of the greatest significance and weight 
in addition: the first, the circumstance that the 
prosecution have been proved impostors both by 
themselves and by me: and the second, the circum- 
stance that I have been proved innocent both by the 
prosecution and by myself; for in refusing to obtain 
proof of such injury as they had sustained when I was 
ready for an inquiry into the crime with which they 
were charging me, they were clearly acknowledging 
my innocence and testifying to the injustice and 
falsity of their own accusation. If I supplement the 
evidence of my own witnesses with that of my oppon- 
ents in person, what other expedients, what other 
proofs are necessary to establish my entire freedom 
from the charge ? F 

I feel that both the arguments and proofs which I 
have put before you, gentlemen, would justify you 
in acquitting me; you all know that the charge 
before the court does not concern me. However, 
to confirm you in that knowledge, I will go further. 
I will prove that my accusers here are the most 
reckless perjurors and the most godless scoundrels 
alive : that they have earned not only my own 
hatred, but the hatred of every one of you and 
of your fellow-citizens besides, by instituting this 
trial. 

On the first day, the day of the boy’s death, and 
on the second, when the body was laid out, not even 
the prosecution themselves thought of accusing me of 
having played any kind of criminal part-in the acci- 
dent: on the contrary, they avoided neither meeting 
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ANTIPHON 


TH Se tpitn 7uepe i] éedepero 6 mats, TAUTH oy) 
TeTTELOpEVOL jody [riwves]’ do’ rev exOpav TeV 
enav, Kat mapeoxevdlovro airracban Kal mpoayo- 
pevew elpyeoBar tev vopipey. tives obv yoav ob 
meloavTes atrous ; Kat Tivos evexa Kal mpdbupor 
éyévovro wetoat abrous; Sel ydp pe Kai Tatra 
bpds diddéar. : 

Karnyopicew eucddov ’Aptoriwvos Kal, Didtvou 
kat “AprreAivov Kat rot troypappatéws .Tav 
Beapoberdv, pc” obmep cuvéxderrov, mepi + dv 
elonyyeAa eis tiv BovAnv. Kal abrots ex pev TOY 
menpaypevwy ovddeuia iv eAmis droped&eobat—ror- 
atra ap’ qv ra jounyéeva—: metoavres S€é ToUTOUS 
dmoypadecba: Kal mpoayopevew epol cipyecbar 
TV vopipwy, yyioarrTo TavTHY odiow écecbat ouw- 
Tnplav Kal dralayny TOV TpayaTwY aTdvTwv, 
Oo yap vopos oUTws ext, érerdav Tis drroypabh 
pdvou Sbeny, fpyegbat Trav vopitpiy: Kal our’ ‘av 
eyo olds a ff emf ety cipydpevos TOV vopipwyr, 
éxeivot re e100 rob eloayyetAavros Kal emorapevou 
Ta Tpdypata pn éeme€rovTos padiws eyedAov aro- 
pevseobar Kai Sikyy od dace piv av oixnoar; 
Kat: Toor” ob or €pol | mpairov eunXavjcavro 
Dirtvos Kal of ETE pot, da Kai emi Aug vonage 
mpoTEpov, ws avdTot Beste HKovoeate. Bo 

1 swes del. Dobree. 2 guiv A corr. N.: dot A pr. 








* The force of ovvijaav xai dieA¢yovro can best be conveyed 
by a negative. The implication is, of course, that had the 
prosecution believed the speaker guilty, they would have 
avoided all contact with him for fear of being tainted with 
the piacua which rested on him. .Cf. Tetr. I. a. 10.: 

ord etpyeoOau Tév: vont was the. immediate consequence 
of a apéppyois. A suspected murderer had to withdraw from 
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ON THE CHOREUTES, 34-36 


me nor speaking to me.* It was only on the third” 
day, the day of the boy’s burial, that they yielded to 

my enemies and set about bringing a charge and 

proclaiming me to be under the usual disabilities.® 

Now who was it who instigated them? And what 

reason had those others for wanting to do such a 

thing? I must enlighten you on these further 

points. 

I was about to prosecute Aristion, Philinus, 
Ampelinus, and the secretary to the Thesmothetae, 
with whose embezzlements they had been associated, 
on charges which J had presented to the Council in 
the form of an impeachment. As far as the facts of 
the case were concerned, they had no hope of an 
acquittal : their offences were too serious. On the 
other hand, could they but induce my accusers here to 
register a charge and proclaim that I was under the 
statutory ban, they would, they thought, be safely 
rid of the whole business. The law runs that the ban -: 
comes into force as soon as anyone has a charge of 
murder registered against him ; and if placed under 
it, not only'should I myself have been unable to pro- 
ceed with my case, but once the party responsible 
for the impeachment and in possession of the facts _ 
failed to proceed, the four would gain an acquittal © 
without difficulty, and the wrong which they had done 
you would go unpunished. I was not, I may say, 
the first against whom Philinus and his companions 
had employed this device ; they had already done 
the same to Lysistratus, as you have heard for 
yourselves.°¢ 


intercoyrse with his fellows until his innocence had been 
established or his guilt expiated. Cf. Herodes, Introd. 
* Nothing further is known of Lysistratus. ° eens 
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37 Kai odrot tore pev mpodvpor Yoav drroypapeobai 
pe evs: Th dorepaia i 6 tats eBamreto, mpi my 
oixiav Kapa’ Kal 7a. vopilopevar TounoaL, avriy 
ravrqy purdgavres THY Tpepav ev # epeMev 6 
mpairos éxetvey KpinoecBar, 6 Omws pndé Kal? évos 
adrév olds te yevotunv emefeAOciv pind’ evdeiEar 

38 7@ diKaornpiw Tadicjpata eed Sé adrois 6 
Baoweds rovs re vouous dvéyvw, Kal xpdvous 
éemédetev Ort® obk eyxe@poin droypapactas kal Tas 
KAjoets Kadciobar das eet, Kat éya tovs Taira 
Lnxavepevous elodyw ' eis. TO ‘Bixaoripiov eiXov 
dmavras, Kai ery On avrois wv bpets eriovacbe, 
Kai obTow wy éveKka eAduBavov xXphyata ovdey 
adrois obo TE joav apedjjoa, Tore 5) mpoovdvTes 

[146] aire Tv epol Kat zais dirous €d€0vTO duaMayfvas, 
Kat Sieny & Erouzor Hoav Siddvar THY HuapTHLEverv. 

39 Kai éyw mreiabeis Ud TeV hilwy SmAAdynv TovToLS 
év Th more évayriov Hapripw, olmep SupAAarrov 
jas mpos TH ved THS "ADnvas: Kal werd Tobro 
ouvijody Hoe. Kat duedéyovro év rots tepots, <v 7h 
dyopG, ev Th eh oixig, ev “Th oderépa addy" 

40 Kal érépwht mavtaxyot. To tehevraiov, & Leb 
Kai Qeoi mavres, Diroxpdrns abrds | odtoal ev TH 
BovAevrnpiw évavriov ‘ris BovAjs, éorws: ae €p0b 

1 aBfpat Sauppe: xabdpar A, xabapa N. 
* dr 'Dobree: zi codd. 
4 2 rH adda] év Aumodefos Scheibe, coll. Harpocratione, 


s.v. AurréAeia. 
§ & rij od. adrav A: Kal év of. éautadv N. 





. mpoaxhijaes are writs summoning the witnesses for the 
prosecution and defence... .. .. » ; Hy, 
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ON THE CHOREUTES 37-40 


The prosecution started by doing their utmost to 
register a charge at once, on the day after the burial, 
before the house had been purified or the proper rites 
performed ; they had taken care to choose the very 
day on which the first of the other four was to be tried, 
to make it impossible for me to proceed against a 
single one of them or present the court with any 
statement of their offences. However, the Basileus 
read them the law, and showed that there was not 
sufficient time to register a charge or issue the neces- 
sary writs*; so I took the originators of the plot 
into court, and secured a conviction in every case— 
and you know the amount at which’ the damages 
were fixed. No. sooner, however, did my accusers 
here find it impossible to give the help which they 
had been paid to give than they approached me 
and my friends with a request for a reconciliation, 
and offered to make amends for.their past errors. 
I took my friends’ advice, and was formally reconciled 
to themon the Acropolis? in the presence of witnesscs, 
who performed the ceremony near the temple of 
Athena. Afterwards, they met me and spoke to me 
in temples, in the Agora, in my house, in their own— 
everywhere in fact. The crowning point was reached 
in the Council-chamber in front of the Council— 
heavens, to think of it!—when Philocrates here him- 
self joined me on the tribune and conversed with 


> Scheibe conjectured ev AuzoAeéors for év TH wéAct, On the 
ground that Harpocration quotes the: word Diipoleia as 
occurring in this speech. The Diipoleia (cf. Tetr. J. 8. 8) 
was an ancient festival celebrated annually in the first week 
of June on the Acropolis in honour of Zeus Polieus. Its 
date would suit the context; but the fact that the last part 
of the speech is apparently incomplete makes it possible 
that Harpocration.is quoting from some lost passage. 
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ANTIPHON 


emt tod Bnpatos, amrdpevos eso biedéyero, 6v6- 
Hare otros’ ee mpooayopevur, Kat éyw tobrov, 
@oTeE Sewvov doar elvat TH Bovdp, erred) énbero 
mpoetpnyLevov pot cipyeoba To vopipeoy bd tov- 
Tw, obs édpwr*® foot TH mporepaia® ouvdvtas Kat 
8tadeyouévous. 

Exepacbe be Kat jou punoOnre, & dv8pes: tara. 
yap ov pdvov pdproow Spy drrodeteen, aAAG Kai 
é€ avrav Trav épywy & Tovrois mempaKTar, padias: 
yrdscecbe Gre adn OF Aeyen. Kat mpaitov a Tob 
Bacrdws Karnyopooa. kal doa THY euay | oroveny 
ov dacw eBédew avTov dmoypadeobau THY dixnv, 
tobTo 57) Kat’ adré&y rovTwy éorae TeKpunptov Ort 


200K GAyOh rAéyovow. ew pev pap Tov Baordéa,, 


érred7) dmreypaiaro, Tpeis mpodixactas® moufjoat év 
Tpiot pnot, THY Sixny roe etodyew TeTapTw pnve, 
(omep vevir TAS 8 apxis ad’r®@ Aourrot duo Leijves 
joav, QapynAwy Kat Ttpodoprody. Kai ob7’ eia- 
ayew Syrov olds 7° av qv ef’ éavrod, ob're® mapa- 
Sobvat dovov Suey” eeorw, obde mapedwrev oddets 
mdsTTOTE Bacireds € év TH yh TavTy. irwa ouv pire 
elodyew pnre mapadobvat ety ood, 08d” dmo- 


43 ypddeobar niov mapa tovs bweTepous vduous. Kal 


1 obros Nz 6 rowbros A, | 2 ddpuvw N: édbpa A. 
3 aporepaia Baiter et Saulppe: mporépa codd. 
4 § Baiter: d€ codd. 
5. apodixacias A pr.: mpodiadimacias A corr. N. 
§ obre Reiske: odS€ codd. se dingy om. A. 





cA reference to the sudden change of front shown by 
Philocrates when he saw: that the Choregus had discovered 
his own activities. 

>’ The dates are roughly as given in the Tatredyatiog 
The Baowreds went out of office on 21st June: Philocrates 
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ON THE CHOREUTES, 40-43 


me, his hand on my arm, addressing me by my name 
as I addressed him by his. No wonder that the 
Council was astounded to learn that J had been pro- 
claimed under the ban by the very persons whom they 
had seen in my company chatting to me on the 
previous day.* 

And now I want your attention, gentlemen : I 
want you to cast your minds back ; for [ shall not use 
witnesses alone to prove the facts to which I am now 
coming ; your own knowledge of how the prosecution 
have acted will itself show you at once that I am telling 
the truth. To begin with, they complain of the 
Basileus and attribute his refusal to register their 
charge to activities of mine. That complaint, how- 
ever, will serve merely to damage their case by 
suggesting that their statements in general are un- 
true ; for after registering the action, the Basilcus 
was obliged to hold three preliminary inquiries in 
the course of the three months following, only 
bringing the case into court during the fourth—as 
he has done to-day. Yet only two months of office 
remained to him, Thargelion and Scirophorion.? 
It would thus clearly have been impossible for him 
to bring the case into court during his own period 
of office; and he is not allowed to hand on an 
action for murder to his successor ; such a thing has 
never been done by any Basileus in this country. 
So, as it was a case which he could neither bring 
into court nor hand on to his successor, he did not 
see why he should break your laws by registering it. 
There is, indeed, one very striking indication that 


attempted to register his charge in the last week of April. 
Thargelion and Scirophorion were the last two months of 
the Attic year. 
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Ore ovK Hdtket' adTods, péytorov anyeiov: Diro- 
Kpatys yap ovtool érépous trav trevOivuv écece 
Kai €auxopavrer, tovTou dé Tod Bacwéws, dv dacr 
dewa Kal axéTAta <ipydoba, odk HABE KaTnyopy- 
sw eis Tas EDOUVas. Katro. Tl av dpiv petlov Tov- 
Tov TEKLApLov amodetLa, STL OUK HSLKELTO OUH 
bm” €nod otf bm’ exeivov; 

44 "Evrecdy? 5¢° otroci 6 PBaciWebs eiofAOev, éefov 
adrots amd THs mpwTns juepas* apEauévors Tov 
‘ExatopBadvos pnves tpidKove” wépas auvexyais 
TovTwy Fruu eBovAovtro dmoypddecbat, ame- 
ypadovro ovdeid: Kai adfis tod Merayettvidvos 
pnves amd THs mpwrns yuéepas apkapevors e€ov 
adtois atoypadecbar <fyTwt' eBovdovro, odd’ ad 
mw® évrad0a aeypdiypavto, dAAd wapeicar® Kal rov- 
Tov Tod pyvos elkoow Huepas’ WoTe at adpTacat 
ypepar éyevovto adtois mXely a mevTyKovTa emi 
rouTov Tob Bacildws, ev ais efor adtois azo- 

45 ypdypaca. ob direypaisavto. Kal of pev dAdot 
dmavres daois® él Tod atvrod Bactvdws 6 xpovos 7} 
eyyupel® . . .,° odtor 8 emiardpevos pev Tovs 
vopous dmavras, opavres 8 eue Bovdcvovra Kai 


dice. Reiske: ddixei codd. 2 $€ Gebauer: yap codd. 
juépas Vulg.: Tyepas 6 AN. “om. AN. 
ad aw Blass: adr@ codd. 
mapeicav N: mapfoav A. 
jpépas vulg.: nyepas A corr. N, qyuepat A pr. 
écos A pr.: door A corr. N. 
éyxwpet Dobree: éexciper N, evexdper A. 

10 Lacunam indicavit Dobree, qui sensum sic supplevit: 
ed8ds etceABdvros Tod S1adéxou dmoypagovras. 
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ON THE CHOREUTES, 43-45 


he did not rob the prosecution of their rights : whereas 
Philocrates yonder tormented other magistrates who 
had to render account of their office * with vexatious 
complaints, he failed to come forward with any 
grievance when this particular Basileus, whose con- 
duct, we are told, had been so outrageously high- 
handed, was rendering account of his. What clearer 
indication could I present to you that Philocrates 
had suffered no injury from either myself or him ? 
Moreover, after the present Basileus had come 
into office, there were thirty clear days from the 
first of Hecatombaeon onwards,’ on any of which they 
could have registered their charge, had they wanted 
to; yet they did not do so. Similarly, they could 
have registered it any day they liked from the first 
of Metageitnion onwards. But even then they did 
not do so: they let twenty days of this second month 
go by as well. Thus the total number of days in the 
present archonship on which they could have registered 
their charge, but failed to do so, was over fifty.° 
Ordinarily, anyone who has not time enough under 
one archon registers his charge as soon as he can 
under the next). But the prosecution, who were 
perfectly familiar with the laws concerned and could 
see that I was a member of the Council and used the 


© The e’@uva: of a magistrate consisted of a public exami- 
nation of his accounts and general conduct at the end of his 
period of office. There was a corresponding Soxipacia, or 
preliminary investigation of his fitness, before his installa- 
tion. 

> Hecatombaeon was the first month of the official Attic 
year; it extended from 22nd June to 21st July. Meta- 
geitnion followed it. 

¢ The words “‘ over fifty” look like a rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. For the bearing of this and the following section on 
the date of the speech, see Introd. p. 236. 
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elatdvt’ és 76 BovdAcuTipiov—Kal ev ait 7H 
BovdevTynpies Ards Bovdaiov kai “APnvas Bovdaias 
tepdv ore Kal eiaidvres of BovAevrat mpocetyorrat, 
dv Kaya els 4; Os' radra mpdrrwr, Kal eis TaAAa 
tepa mdvra etowy pera THs Bovdjs, Kal Aiwy Kal 
edxdjtevos Urep THs méAews TavTyS, Kal mds Tov- 
Tos MpuTavevaas TI TpuUTHV MpUTavEetay aTracay 
many dvotv ipepaty, Kal teporroidv Kat Qdwv daép 
tis Synpoxparias, «al enupndilwv Kal Adpwv 
wopas Tept Tv peylorwy Kal mAeiarou agiwy TH 
mover davepos F* Kai obrot TapdvTes Kal émdy- 


poivres, e€dv adtots droypddeabar Kai eipyew epe 


TovTwy aidvrwy, obk n€iovv aoypadecbar: Kalrot* 
ixavad y’ Hv vropvjaa, Kat évbupnOfvar, etmep 
HoixodvTo, ayddtepa Kat afdv atdrav evexa” Kai 
Ths méAews. da Te odv od ameypadovTo;® bv 6 
tt owioav Kal 8eAéyovro: auvjady te ydp pou 
otk afiobvres dovea civat, Kal‘odK ameypagovTo 
rotrou adrod évexa, oby tyotpevol wé amoKTeivat 
‘rov Tratéa ot’ évoyor elvat Tot dévov, otdé mpoo- 
nKEW plot TOUTOV TOO mpdypaTos ovder. 

Kairos was dv dvOpwrot ayetAurepoe 7) dvopd - 
repo. yévowro; oltwes dep attol apds adbrods 
ob éxecoay, TatM” buds d£tobor wetoat, Kal & adtol 

1 $s Blass: dcodd. radré Maetzner: radra codd: 
2 xairot Reiske: wai codd. ~ ee. 
3 ody odk dnéypad. Reiske: dou xaréypag. codd. 
* &’ 6 7 Dobree: dca ri codd. . 





* The Bovdx was divided into ten sections, each represent- 
ing a tribe. Each section took it in turn to act as presidents 
(xpurdves) for a period known. as a zpuraveia (one tenth of the 
year) at meetings of both the Bovd# and the éxxAyaia. .The 
mputdves themselves were under the presidency of one of their 
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ON THE CHOREUTES, 45-47 


Council-chamber—why, in that very chamber itself 
stands a shrine of Zeus the Councillor and Athena 
the Councillor, where members offer prayers as they 
enter; and I was one of those members: I did as_. 
they did: in their company I entered all our other 
sanctuaries: I offered sacrifices and prayers on 
behalf of this city : nay more, I acted as a Prytanis 
for the whole of the first Prytany save two days @: 
I was to be seen sacrificing and making offerings on 
behalf of our sovereign people: I was to be seen 
putting motions to the vote: I was to be seen 
voicing my opinion on the most momentous, the 
most vital public questions. And the prosecution 
were in Athens: they witnessed it: by registering 
their charge they could have debarred me from 
it all. In spite of that, they did not see fit to do 
so. Yet if their wrong was real, their duty to 
themselves and their duty to the state were alike 
enough to keep the memory of it fresh and to 
make it their constant thought. Then why did they 
fail to register a charge? Their reason was the same 
as their reason for not refusing to associate and con- 
verse with me. They associated with me because 
they did not think me a murderer: and they refused 


‘to register a charge for exactly the same reason: 


they did not think that I had either killed the boy, 
been concerned in his death, or had any part in the 
affair at all. : ‘ 

Where indeed could one find fewer scruples or a 
greater contempt for law ? Here are men who expect 
to persuade you to believe what they have failed to 


number known as an émordrns who was selected by lot. It 
was he who put motions to the vote in the Assembly. The 
Choregus was clearly émordrys during his Prytany. ! 
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épyw amedikacay, 7a00 tuads xededovot Kxara- 
dixdoae Kal ot pev dAdor dvO puro Tots epyots 
Tovs Adyous | eSehéyxovow, ovrot 8€ Trois Adyous 
{nrobat Ta epya dmora! Karaorhoa. Kaitou et 
pndev dAdo pare elvov pre daredqva, pyre pdp- 
Tupas mapeoxspny, dda rabra vyiy anédeta, 
Tovrous® é7rov pev xphyata AapBdvore én’ euot, 
airiepevous Kat mpoayopevovras, O7rov be pa) ein 
6 Sdaouw, ovvovras Kat Stadeyopuevous, tkava: Fv 
Kat atta Taira: dxovoavras dropnpioacBbat Kat 
Tovrous vopilew emtopKordrous Kat dvoountdrous 
may rev avbpesmev. ovo. yap mrotay dixny ob Sexa- 
caw ay 7) 7otov Suxaornprov otk eLamarioeav 
7, zivas Spkous ovk av TohuToELay mapaBatvew ; 
oireues Kal vov TpedKkovra pas em pot AaBov- 
TES Tapa TeV mopiaréy kal TOV. modnrev Kal 
TOV mpaKTopev kal THY vToypapparéwy ot TOU- 
Tos Umeypappdrevov, e€eAdoavrés pie ek Tob 
Bova evTnpiov, Opkous Touovrous Suwpdoarto," ot 
mpuravevwv mul 6pevos atrovs dew | Kat oyérAua 
épydleobas elonyov eis THY Bovdyy, kat ediSaga 
ws xpn Cyrotvras emebeAdety TD Tpaypart. . sal 
vov dtxyy diSdaow cv 7pBucjxacw avrot TE Kat at 
peaeyyynoduevor Kat map’ ols ereOn 7a. Xpijpata, 
Kal Ta mpaxdévra davepa yeyérytat, woz" odd” dv 


dmora Reiske: mora codd. 
? ; zovrous Ald.: rodras codd. 
* mwhyradv Reiske: oAtrév codd. 
Hi Siwpdoavro, vulg.: Suopdoavros N pr., Siopdcavros A 
corr, 





* For,an explanation of this see Introduction. . . 
" Apparently it had come to light in the course of. the 
investigations into the activities of the Practores, etc. that 
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ON THE CHOREUTES, 47-50 


persuade themselves to believe, who bid .you declare 
guilty the man whom they have themselves in fact 
declared innocent ; whereas everyone else uses the 
facts to prove the worth of mere assertion, they 
use “mere assertion for the purpose of discredit- 
ing the. facts. Indeed, if..I ,had said nothing, 
established nothing, and produced evidence of 
nothing, but had proved to you the one fact that, 
whereas when paid to attack me the prosecution 
produced charges and proclamations, they frequented 
my society and were on speaking terms with me 
when there was no one to finance them, you would 
have heard enough to acquit me and treat the 
prosecution as the worst perjurors and the most 
impious scoundrels alive. What accusation would 
they hesitate to bring, what court would they 
hesitate to mislead, what oaths would they feel any 
compunction in breaking, after taking thirty minae, 
as they have, from the Poristae, the Poletae, the 
Practores, and the clerks attached to them, to bring 
me into court,? after driving me from the Council- 
chamber, and after swearing oaths so solemn, all 
because during my Prytany I learned of their 
scandalous malpractices, brought them before the 
Council, and showed that an inquiry should be 
instituted and the matter probed to the bottom. As 
it is, they themselves, those who struck the bargain 
with them, and the parties with whom the money was 
deposited are paying the price of their misdeeds ° ; 
and the facts have been revealed so clearly that the 


thirty minae had been promised Philocrates if his charge of 
homicide was successful. The money would be deposited 
with a third party, to be claimed by Philocrates when he had 
earned it, 
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odrot BovrAwyrat dpvetcbax fables olot 7° Ecovrat: 
ovTws adtots mémpakrar TA mpdypara. 

61 ITlotoyv otv Bexaoraiptoy ov av €dBorev eanari- 
sovres, } Tivas Spkous odk av roApaoavey Tapa- 
Batvew odror of dvocwwrTator; oitwes Kal duds 
eiddres edoeBeotarous TOY ‘EAivwr Sixacras Kai 
dixatoradtous Kal ef” tuds ieovow éatatHoovres 
et Svvaivto, Opkovs TogovTovs Siopoodpevot. 





2 The’ repetitions in these closing paragraphs, and the 
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ON THE CHOREUTES, 50-51 


prosecution will find it difficult to deny them, even if 
they wish to ; such is the lack of success which they 
have had. 

What court, then, would they hesitate to invade 
with their lies, what oaths would they feel the slightest 
compunction in breaking ? The impious scoundrels ! 
They knew that you are the most conscientious and 
the fairest judges in this nation; yet they come 
before you intent on deceiving even you, if they can, 
in spite of the solemn oaths which they have sworn.* 


absence of the usual ézitoyos make it probable that the end 
of the speech, as we have it, is mutilated. 
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NO TE 

ANTIPHON suffered no ie than many classical authors 
during ‘the late’ Roman and Byzantine periods. 

Whereas Caecilius of Calacté, writing under Augustus, 
was acquainted with thirty-five speeches which were 
certainly his, and twenty-five others falsely attributed 
to him, only fifteen were current. by the thirteenth 
century, when our oldest existing manuscript was 
copied. These fifteen, the govexoi Adyot, presumably 
survived, as did the xAypixoé of Isaeus, because they 
were considered fairly to represent the. qualities of 
their author, who was but little read in comparison 
with the more celebrated of the canon. But the 
titles and fragments of the other twenty, preserved 
by’ lexicographers and grammarians,? show that 
Antiphon was prepared to undertake cases of every 
description, whether a subject-state wished its 
grievances placed before the Assembly or a jury of, 
dicasts had to have the intricacies of-a mining-lease 
explained to.:them. The pages following contain a 
list of these lost speeches, classified according to 
their character, together with such fragments as 
amount to something more than single words, quoted 
for their rarity or peculiarity. 


@ This does not .of course include the papyrus fragments 
of the Ilepi Meraordcews, q.v., Pp. 294-299, 

> [ have followed the grouping of Blass (4tt. Beredsamkeit, 
i. pp. 91-94) as being the most convenient. 
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A. AOFOI AHMHTOPIKOI 
“a, TEPID TOY AINALON woPor 


Title known from Harpocration. 





Tike the speech which follows, this must have’ been 
written for the representatives of a subject-state who had 
come to Athens to seek a readjustment of tribute.’, It is 
known that Lindus, together with the rest of Rhodes, re- 
volted from Athens in 412'8.c. The present speech, however, 
must have been delivered before 413,*¢ when a 5 per cent 
tax on Yager —_ exports : was substituted for the ¢épos. 


2. “TEPI TOY EAMOOPAIKON ®OPOY 


‘H yap vijoos, qv EXOpLEV, OxjAn peev Kai Top: 
forte (ore) coriv. onary | Kab Tpaxeta: Kai TO. wey 
xenjoysa Kal | ‘€pydowa pupa avris €att, Ta 8° 
apya odd, pukpas mres ovens: per seer sgn On 
Sty shes 53. ih 

“Kai yap ot: Thy dpyyy oixtoavres* ri vijoov 
gay Ddpwos, ° ee av jets eyevoueba. Kare@- 
xta@noav be dvdykn, ovK émOupia’ THs yijaou: 
efénecov yap v0 Tupdvveov ék Zdpou Kat  TOXD 


1 Ore aide Bminice 
2 oixicarvres Boeckh: otxjoarres codd 
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A. Speeches written for delivery in the 
Ecclesia : 


1. ON THE TRIBUTE OF LINDUS 


The word émicxoros, quoted by Harpocration as occurring 
in the speech, shows that there was at least some reference 
to Athenian supervision of the civil affairs of the subject- 
states.” The fact-that Antiphon should have written a 
speech of this kind is not surprising, when it is remembered 
that it was a part of oligarchic policy to uphold the cause of 
the '‘subject-states against the popular government. In the 
same way he supported the dais of Samothrace against 
Athens, and composed a defence for a native Lesbian, 
charged with the murder of an Athenian cleruch. 


2. ON THE TRIBUTE OF SAMOTHRACE 


1. For the island we inhabit is mountainous and 
rocky, as can be seen even from afar. It is. but 
small; yet the productive and cultivable portion is 
small, and the unproductive large. 

_ 2. For those who originally occupied the island 
were Samians ; and from them we are descended. 
They settled there from force of circumstances, not 
from any desire for the island ; for they were driven 


* Possibly as early as 425-424, when a general increase 
in the ¢épos appears to have begun. But see further the 
work mentioned p. 293, note a. 

» Cf. 1.4. i*. 10, Erythraean Decree. 
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? , , 1 \ , , a4 
Expyoavro ravTn .. .\ Kat Aetav AaBdvTes azd 


Tis Opdens adexvodvrar eis THY vicov. Suidas, 
s.v. LapoOparn. 

3. Kaitou odk av tis pev TOV ddAwY ToAITaV 
TaAdaitwpias mpovoxéparyro,.. ras 8é agerépas 
atr&v awrypias? odk éveOupbynoav. . Priscian 
18. 280. 

4. ‘HipéOnoav yap éxdoyis wap’ hiv ols met 
ora €ddker xypypara elvat. Harpocration, s.v. éx- 


Aoyeis. 





A speech of the same character as the preceding. The 
evidence of the quota-lists * shows that in, or shortly before, 
421 8.c. the arrangements for collecting the tribute of the island 
of Samothrace were changed. Previously, for purposes of 
taxation, Samothrace and the settlements under her control 
on the Thracian coast opposite had been treated as a single 
unit and. appear in the quota-lists as LapoOpdxes. By 
421, however, these coastal towns (e.g. Salé and Serrheion) 
are mentioned separately, a fact which suggests that Samo- 
thrace had henceforward to pay ‘independently ; at’ the 
same time, it is virtually certain that the Samothracian 
assessment was increased. The present speech must have 
been composed for a delegation from Samothrace, which 
had come to Athens to protest against the new arrange- 
ment. The first fragment shows’ that the natural poverty 
of the island was stressed, while the reference to tyrants in 
the second, which comes from an account ‘of the’ original 
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FRAGMENTS, A. 2 


from Samos by tyrants and met with the following 
adventures . . . and after a successful raid on 
Thrace they reached the island. 

3. Yet if they were concerned for the sufferings 
of their fellows, they can hardly have failed to take 
thought for their own lives. 

4, Those of us were appointed Collectors who 
were reputed the wealthiest. 


settlement of Samothrace, was doubtless intended to con- 
ciliate Athenian feeling by implying that the sympathies of 
the inhabitants had been democratic from the beginning. 

That tradition connected Samothrace with Samos can also 
be gathered from a statement of Apollodorus, who says that 
Samothrace was ‘colonized by lIonians from Samos” >; 
but this may represent nothing more than a conjecture 
based upon the similarity between the names of the two 
islands. The reason given by Antiphon for the settlement 
from Samos is difficult to accept at its face value; the 
tyranny to which he refers can only be that of Polycrates, 
who ruled from c. 532 3.c. until shortly before 521, and 

et Samothrace was already inhabited in Homeric times.° 

he Homeric Samothracians were probably ‘ Pelasgians,” 
it is true; but Samothrace, which 2 the beginning of the 
fifth century had numerous dependencies near the mouth 
of the Hebrus, must have become Greek long before Poly- 
crates rose to power. The fourth fragment is important as 
containing one of the rare references in literature to the 
system whereby the tribute was collected from the subject- 
states. Native “ Collectors’ (éxAoyeis) were appointed, 
and these would be responsible to the Athenian government 
for the total sum due, whether or not they had been successful 
in collecting it. 


® Cf. 1G. i®. 212 and 64, and see also Ath. Tribute Lists, 
Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor, vol. i. (1939), p. 158. 

> Schol. JI. xiii. 12. 

¢ Tl. xxiv. 753. 





1 Lacunam indic. Sauppe. 
2 owrnpias Spengel: drypias, druptas, dyepeas codd. 
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B. AOLOI AIKANIKOI 
1. WIEPI THE METAXTAZEQS 


1. epi Toivuy cy "Anddngis karnyopyxer, ws 
oraowdTns 7 (kat) éyw Kal 6 mammos 6 ends... 
otk adv rovs péev tupavvodytas éduvAOnaav -ob 
mpoyovot KoAdoaL,’ Tods 5é SopuPdpous jdvvarnoav. 
Harpocration, s.v. oraowsTs. 

2. Col. I. [eis aipebeis]® | Pee adpfa* | 
Xp liar. TroA|Ad] dtexetpioa. | «Jai edOuvat pou i 
jo jay as* édedoi|xelw a dripos | ily 7 Kady | ze 
bjpuds elpyalo}dyny 7 Bl! xe] qy. émuppé|movoav 
ues fo a od d4|ra roo)” To ye émet | oddly 
peor He [28 rod}rav. “AAV ws | xlprata aldet]- 
heade ie | GAJV’ as’ tdv | mploydver |? dv] 
épdv KalKdv] te elpyal[opevea’ ene] | [erepewprj- 
aa]|[obe ;* TovovTeuy] ie lydp. ries éve]- Col. IL. 
K}a"? dAAys Twos | Todureias 7) n | ris ‘Kabeorn|xvias 
enBu|*wodow, t iva | 7) av 7dten|oav Sikyy py | 
Sdow.7 dv é€lzadov tysw|!pavrac Kal ad|Ous pndev 
ml dloywouw: dAN éluol rovodror | oddev Fv. “AA! Aa 
prev 87) A€|yovow of Kalriyopor ws avvléypadeov Te 
dilKas dors Kal ins TO éxépdau|vov dé Tov|rov. 
Otxoby ev | pev rie dAt|yapxiae ovk av |* Fy poe 
[r]obro, Col. IIL. ely ole THe Sy|jo]xpalriae iadlas 
6 Kplatav" | eiue eva, ex [dé |> rod Adyew ev | pev 


14 «al Blass: jv-codd. 2 xoAdoat Dobree: xaddoat codd. 
5 Initium suppl. Thalheim et, Pohl. 
dpxiw dptar Nicole. * Foav ds W ilamoneia’ 
6 of Sf7a suppl. Thalheim: od 8 tobré ye Wilamowitz. 
a adv’ ds W ilamowitz. 
S _ cipyaopeven Nicole. ; 
® ue éryswpyocaobe Crénert. 


a 
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FRAGMENTS, B. 1 


B. Speeches delivered before a court 
of law 


1, ON THE REVOLUTION 


J. As for the charge brought by Apolexis that I 
belonged to a political faction, like my grandfather 
before me... your forefathers can hardly have 
been powerless to punish the tyrants’ bodyguard, 
when they were able to punish the tyrants. 

2. Could it be said that I desired a revolution) 
because I had handled ‘large sums of money as a 
public magistrate, and was faced with an audit which 
I feared? Or because I had been disfranchised ? 
Or because I had done you some wrong? Or because 
I feared an impending lawsuit? No, it could not, for 
the very good reason that I was not placed in any such 
situation. Then was it because you had taken iny 
property from me ? Or because you had visited me 
with punishment for some wrong done you by my 
forefathers ? Those are reasons which lead some to 
desire a change of government, so that they may 
avoid paying for misdeeds which they have com- 
mitted, or elsc gain redress for wrongs which they 
have suffered and prevent their recurrence. But no 
such motive was at work in my case. My accusers 
state, however, that I have been in the habit of 
composing speeches for others to deliver in court, 
and that the Four Hundred profited by this. I 
reply that, while under the oligarchy such a practice 
would have been forbidden me, under the democracy 
I am the one man who is all-powerful ; and whereas 


10 so.odrwv ydp twes Evexa suppl. Thalheim. 
sities ae : ay = 
M1 i8iat 6 xpara@v Thalheim: xat 6 xpardy Jander. 
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Tie drjyapxiac odde|vds EuledAov | dios EceoOals, 
[)° ev d€ rie dyluoxparias | modAAod; déple | 5% 
mas e«ixd[s | €orw ewe odAlt|*yapyias émi|Oupetv; 
wét[el|pov [radz]a’ éx|Aoyilea@ar | odby oles 7’ 
eye [7° 9 od yeyvadloxew ra Alvatl|redAobve[a? 
€l|uavTdt [udvos | ’AOn{vatwr; A 

3. Col. IV.* Ents eddxes pd | Tod]s Geods rods | 
’Odv)urrious 0d | . . . eli ye dpOds |® . . . cxometabe 
|. . éjetd7) Onpaluelvns, ds euod | xat]nydopnoev 


wees cev &y |! rH BoludAm “E|......5 odroat 
| ..+e--pus Se ween exet | KarnylopyjKes 
Po... .. . odjrooi| 2... . arov AS tae eV 


| ...... eva 6 wa- (desunt versus septem), 
: ‘ ‘ ? 5 ‘ ? DY ’ H 
4. ... Kal Tous EeuTOdOwY exoAacaTE ... ar- 
pocration, s.v. éuoddv. 





Of all that has come down to us under the name of 
Antiphon nothing is more interesting than the fragments 
of his own defence against a charge of high treason in the 
year 411 3.c. Until recently only two inconsiderable 
excerpts (nos, 1 and 4) were known, both from the lexico- 
grapher Harpocration.* But in 1907 the remains of a 
papyrus roll of the late second century a.p. came to light 
containing additional fragments of some length.® Of the 
seven columns of the papyrus which survive, the first three 
admit of certain restoration, while the fourth, though more 
seriously damaged, contains a few consecutive words of 


} raéra Wilamowitz: 7dAda Nicole. 

2 dvovrehobvra Wilamowitz. 

8 ydvos *A@nvaiwy Thalheim. 

4 Nicole in hunc modum restituebat : dpa obras rois év8d> ors 
edoKxei; pa tos Beovs rods "Oduvumiovs od<Sevi>, ef ye épbds 
<dta>oxoreicbe. <aAN’> ered) Onpapérys, és cpod Karnyopycev, 
<jadyal>ev ev 7H Bovag, “E....... § ovroat <avrix>pds Si<d£as 
O>v eel aTnyopyKer...... ovtoai, <ob 70 elxo>ordv <éAafe 
Tav Unjd>wy. <ex>eiva 6 Ta<TIp>. « « 
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under the oligarchy my powers as a speaker were 
certain to count for nothing, under the democracy 
they count for much. I ask you: what likelihood 
is there that I should desire an oligarchic govern- 
ment? Am I incapable of appreciating these facts 
for myself? Am I the one man in Athens who 
cannot see where his own advantage lies ? 

8. Didthe ... think so? By all the gods upon 
Olympus they did not, as you will see if you consider 
the matter aright. When Theramenes, who accused 
me...in the Council, E...s here... the 
charges he had there made. . . . 

“4... and you punished those who were at 
hand... ; 


some importance. All four are printed above in full. 
The remaining three columns are unfortunately too incom- 
plete-to allow the sense to be elicited with any certainty, 
although more than one restoration of the text has been 
proposed; they have therefore been omitted from the 
present edition. 

Even with the help of the papyrus fragments the remains 
of the speech are too scanty to admit of a reconstruction of 
its general plan. But it is at least clear that it must have 
contained a detailed account of Antiphon’s political activities 
before and during the revolution of the Four Hundred ; 
and that, in turn, makes it probable that it furnished a more 
or less complete record of the constitutional changes of the 
year 411. Wrdced the suggestion has been made *—and it 
is a plausible one—that the Ilep! Meraordcews was the 
principal source for the history of the revolution given by 
Aristotle in chaps. xxix.-xxxii. of the ’A@nvaiwy Iodcreéa. 


@ A third fragment (D. 1 infra) which some would assign 
to the present speech, would have suited numerous other 
occasions: also, and must therefore be left among the 
dmrapdonua. 

* Published by J. Nicole, L’ Apologie d’ Antiphon (1907). 

¢ See Ferguson, ‘‘ The Condemnation of Antiphon,” ap. 
Mélanges Glotz, vol.i. ~~ 
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Aristotle is certainly not following Thucydides, as there 
are too many discrepancies between their narratives; and 
the odd fact that Thucydides at one point seems deliberately 
to contradict Aristotle’s source * makes it almost certain that 
Aristotle is using a source with which Thucydides was himself 


2. IIPOS THN AHMOXSOENOYS 
TPAOHN AIOAOTIA 


.. . Wa Tovs KeAdovtas KaTémngev. .. . Har- 
pocration, s.v. «eAdovres. 


According to the Pseudo-Plutarch one of Antiphon’s 
most famous speeches: The Demosthenes in question was 
the general, and therefore the case must have been heard 
before 413 3.c., when he met his death in Sicily. The 


3. TIPOX THN KAAAIOY ENAEIZIN ; 
ATIOAOTIA 


Title known from Harpocration. 


4, ITPOX NIKOKAEA ITEPI OPON |. 


Title known from Harpocration. 


5. TIAPANOMON KATHTOPIA 


Title known from Suidas. Only the following hopelessly 
corrupt fragment survives : ‘ i 


tvaupdyous ws mepi Swpedv peév cineiv KaTayew 
depo.T 





« Thue. viii. 67. 23 "AQ. TloA. xxix. 5. | 
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FRAGMENTS, B. 1-5 


familiar, but which, from his own knowledge, he considered 
inaccurate. Such a source, as far as we can judge, is most 
likely to have been the present speech of Antiphon, which 
was ‘certainly known to Thucydides and must have been 
widely read in the fourth century. 


2. DEFENCE AGAINST AN INDICT- 
MENT BROUGHT BY DEMOSTHENES 


. where he fixed the uprights of the loom. . . . 


speaker is accused of having proposed an unconstitutional 
measure in the Ecclesia. It is not unlikely that he was a 
political ally of Antiphon who had come into conflict with 
the democratic party. 


3. “DEFENCE AGAINST AN 
INFORMATION LAID BY CALLIAS 


Date and circumstances unknown. 


4. PROSECUTION OF NICOCLES IN A 
SUIT RELATING TO BOUNDARIES 
Known only from some half a dozen single words quoted 

by lexicographers. From these it has been conjectured 

with some probability that the dispute related to the de- 
limitation of mine-workings leased from the state at Laurium. 


A reference to Hyperbolus shows that the speech cannot 
have been written much before 425 B.c. at the earliest. 


5. PROSECUTION FOR AN UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL | PROPOSAL IN 
THE ECCLESIA .. : 


Date and circtimstances unknown. Identified by some 
with No. 2 supra. tn 
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ANTIPHON 
6. KATA ®JAINOY 


, ~ Ld € . ~ 
... Tos te Oftas dnavtas OmAitas moLpoaL. 
Harpocration, s.v. Ojres. 


References in the Choreutes to the prosecution of Philinus 
for embezzlement make it certain that the present speech 
was delivered shortly before the Choreutes. It has been 
argued * from the sole surviving fragment of the Kara Didivov 
that both speeches must belong to the period immediately 
following the disaster in Sicily, as only then could the 


7 KATA ITPYTANEQ2 


Title known from Harpocration. 


8. IEPI ANAPAIIOAIZMOY 


*Eetd7) yap armnicbnv “Abjvale Kai amndAddynv 
Tijs KAnpouxlas . . . Photius, Lew. 42, 12 R. 


9. YUEP.THS EIS TON EAEYOEPON 
>, MAIAA (YBPEQZ) 


Title known from Harpocration, “The word ‘fpews, 
which is missing in the mss., was first supplied in the edition 
of Gronovius. 
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FRAGMENTS, B. 6-9 
6. PROSECUTION OF PHILINUS 


... and to niake all'the Thetes hoplites. 


proposal to turn’ the Thetes into heavy infantry have been 
seriously put forward. But the chronological data in the 
Choreutes itself point rather to the year 419, and as Thucy- 
dides makes it clear that in 413-412 the shortage was one 
of rowers, not of infantry, it is hard’to see why the one 
class of citizen which regularly manned the fleet should be 
transferred at such a moment‘ to service on land. For 
further details see Choreutes, Introd. p. 234. 


7. PROSECUTION OF A PRYTANIS 


The genuineness of this speech was doubted by Harpo- 
cration.. The title might also mean “‘ Prosecution of 
Prytanis (-eus) ’ ; but Prytanis does not occur as a proper 
name in the classical period. We have no means of dis- 
covering either. the date or the circumstances of the speech. 


8. IN A CASE OF ENSLAVEMENT 
For when I removed to Athens and was finished 
‘with the cleruchy . .. Remo 
Date and circumstances unknown. 


9. IN A CASE OF ASSAULT UPON A: 
BOY OF FREE PARENTAGE 


To be attributed to Lysias according to some -Mss. and 
grammarians, Date and circumstances.unknown. The 
title itself is doubtful. See crit. note. : 


-. 2 eg, by Gamew Budé Antiphon. . , 
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10. ETNITPOMIKOZ (KATA) 
KAAAIZTPATOY 


Title known from Harpocration. «xaré was added by 
Sauppe. 


11, ENITPOTNKOX (KATA) 
TIMOKPATOY2 


Title known from Harpocration. The mss. vary between 
aiysoxpérns and tiyoxpdtw. I have corrected as in the 
text, adding xara, 


12. TIPOS EPAZSIZTPATON IEPI 
TON TAQN | 


1. Ei tis e0éXo. xaraBarety cis méAw ods 
dpviBas, otyncovrar dvamrépevor éeav 8€ Tav 
mTepvywv amotéun, Td KdAdos. agaipyaerar 7a 

, . 7A ‘ 4y ag ta: 25)? 9 5) 
mrépa yap adtav To KdAdos €ariv, add’ od 76 
o@pa. Athenaeus ix. 397 c-d. 

2. "AAAa ras pév voupnvias 6 BovdAdpevos eiojet 

A > ” ¢ / uw mw - 
tas 8 dAAas npépas; et tis EADoe BovAduevos 
Gedcacba, odk éorw Gotis Eérvye. Kal Taira. 

» 3 ES LEN ’ > 2M , na , , 
otk éeybes oddé mpwnv, GAN’ Ern mA€ov h TpidKovrd, 
é€orw. Ibid. . ; fi 





Said by the Pseudo-Plutarch to have been one of Anti- 
phon’s four finest speeches. Athenaeus, who has preserved 
the two fragments quoted above, gives a few further details : 
‘“‘ There is a speech by the orator Antiphon entitled On the 
Peacocks. The word ‘ peacock’ nowhere occurs in the 
speech itself, though he frequently refers to ‘ many-coloured 
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FRAGMENTS, B. 10-12 


10, PROSECUTION OF CALLISTRATUS 
IN A CASE RELATING TO. 
GUARDIANSHIP 


It was maintained in the course of the speech that an 
adopted son could not return to his family unless his adoptive 
father had sons of his own already. Date and circumstances 
unknown. 


11. PROSECUTION OF .TIMOCRATES 
IN A CASE RELATING TO 
GUARDIANSHIP 


Date and circumstances unknown. 


12, PROSECUTION OF ERASISTRATUS 
IN THE MATTER OF THE PEACOCKS5 


1. Should one think to set the birds loose in 
Athens, they will fly away. On the other hand, if 
one clips their wings, their beauty will be taken from 
them ; for their beauty lies in their plumage, not'in 
their bodies, 

2. On the first of the month all comers were 
admitted, whereas if anyone came to see them on 
any other day, he was invariably. disappointed. Nor 
has this been the case only during the last day or two ; 
it has been going on for over thirty years. 


birds,’ saying that they were kept by Demus, son of Pyri- 
lampes, and that many came from Sparta and Thessaly to 
see them and tried to obtain some of their eggs.” Aelian 
adds that according to Antiphon the peacocks were valued 
at a thousand drachmae a pair.* Of the circumstances of 


* Hist. An. v. 21. 
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the speech we are ignorant. Possibly, Erasistratus had 
attempted to steal either the birds or their eggs; but on 
that’ point neither title nor fragments give any information. 
Demus was still little more thana boy in 422, to judge 
from an allusion in the Wasps *; and so it is rab to 


18. KATA IHMOKPATOYS 
Title known from {Plut.], Vita Antiphontis, § 21: Eypaipe 


(sc. Antiphon) 8€ xai kara ‘Inzoxpdrous Tob iarpod (other 
MSS. orparnyoo) Adyov Kat ‘elXev avbrov e& épypov. ; H 





Known only from its title, which is quoted by the Pseudo- 
Plutarch in his Life of Antiphon. The mss. offer a choice 
between Hippocrates the general, who fell at Delium in 
424 s.c., and Hippocrates of Cos, the physician.‘ “As Blass 


“14. KATA AAIZITOAIOY 


Title known from Harpocration. 


15. YIEEP MYPPOY 


1. O8 ydp: mw enendvOn radra, drra viv 
menova tao ToUToU. Suidas, s.v. dra. 

2. Oi yap aA penrrot drra dv épdou 7h Oxser 
moTorEpa Hyobvrat 7 ols eis dpaves 7 esd 6 eheyxos 
Ths dn béias. Ibid. 


16. TIPOX TIOAYE ‘YKTON 


Title known from the Antiatticistes, Bekker Anecdota 
82. 29. 


1 ob ydp mw Cobet: od yap éyd codd. 





“@ Wasps 98. > Plut. Per. 13. 
© Birds 1569. 4 Thue. viii. 86. 9. 
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FRAGMENTS, B. 12-16 


suppose that the speech was written some time later. The 
last sentence of the second fragment presumably contains 
a reference to the peacocks owned by Demus’ father, 
Pyrilampes, renowned for his wealth and magnificence 
before the Peloponnesian War and a friend of Pericles in 
his younger days.° 


13. PROSECUTION OF HIPPOCRATES 


observes, the second is the more likely, since the Pseudo- 
Plutarch goes on to say that the defendant lost the suit by. 
default. This is intelligible in the case of Hippocrates of 
Cos, who might well have been absent from Athens at the 
time. It is less likely that Hippocrates the general should 
have jeopardized his reputation by failing to appear in 
court. . ‘ 


14. PROSECUTION OF LAESPODIAS 


Date and circumstances unknown. Laespodias was 
otparnyes in 414 B.c. and is ridiculed as such in the Birds ¢ 
of Aristophanes. Later he appears to have joined the 
oligarchs, and in 411 served on a deputation sent by the 
Four Hundred to Sparta.@ ; 


15. IN DEFENCE OF MYRRHUS 


1. For I had not then been treated by my accuser 
as I have been since. | ; 

2. For men consider things which they see with 
their eyes more credible than things which cannot be 
established by ocular proof. ; 


Date and circumstances unknown. . 


16. PROSECUTION OF POLYEUCTUS 


Date and circumstances unknown. 
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ANTIPHON 
17, IPO OIATNMON AILOAOPIA 


Title known from Harpocration. 


C. 
1, AAKIBIAAOY AOIAOPIAI 


*Erecd7) eSoxipdobns b tno Tov | emuTpoTeny, mapa- 
AaBav map’ adra@v ra cavrob Xpijpara, @xov 
amomAdwy eis “ABvdov, ovre xpéos tStov cavtot 
mpagduevos ovdev odte mpotevias oddepmids. Evexa, 

\a Th, cavTod Tapavopiig Kal dxoAacia Tijs 
yeasuins dpotous epywv TpoTrous pabnodpevos mapa 
Tov ev “ABYS wy yuvarrdy, Sms ev 7 émidoire 
Bio cavtod éxots: ls adrots.. Athenaeus’ xii. 
525 b. . ' 


Probably a polemical pamphlet rather than a’set speech. 
An obvious parallel is the Kaz’ ’AAx:fiddov, wrongly ascribed 
to Andocides. Plutarch mentions two other anecdotes from 


“2, TIPOOIMIA KAI EMIAOrOr 


1. "Eyporsapny ravrny Thy ypadiy “pBuxenpidvos 
bao TovTov v7) Aia.moAAd, ert de Kat mAciw bpas 
HoOnpévos, ASucnpevous Kai Tous , sous moAXiTas. 
Suidas, s.v. aiobecBar. 

2. "AM’ ei 76 Te! mMpaypd jot kpetrroy, daiverau 
dua TE paprupias gee mapéxopar ... 
Suidas, 3.u. Gyo... 


1 46 Te Spengel: + tére codd. 
2 paprupias dxpiBeis Sauppe: paprupia dperis codd. : 
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FRAGMENTS, B. 17—C, 2 
17. DEFENCE AGAINST PHILIPPUS 


Date and’ circumstances unknown. The genuineness of 
the speech was doubted by Harpocration. : ‘ 


C. Miscellaneous 
1. ABUSE OF ALCIBIADES - 


No sooner had you been presented to your deme 
by your guardians than you took over your property 
from them and were off to Abydos, not to recover 
some personal debt or because you had any official 
connexion with the place, but to take lessons from 
the women of Abydos in the sort of behaviour which 
befitted your natural wildness and depravity, so that 
you might be able to put it into practice in later 
life. 
the Aodopia: of the same type as the above. The most 


likely date of publication is 418-417 .c., when efforts 
were being made to bring about the ostracism of Alcibiades. 


2. PROEMS AND PERORATIONS 


1. I brought this’ indictment because, heaven 
knows, I had been deeply wronged by the defendant, 
and because I saw that you and your fellows had been 
wronged still more deeply. 

2. But if the facts of the matter appear to favour 
me, and if I am furnishing detailed confirmation of 
them at the same time . 


3 rapéxopa scripsi: mpdfopos codd. 
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3. ... Kaym pev oO poxOnpds, dvTwa expiry 
teOvnKevar, C& trois éxOpois katayeAws ... Suidas, 


s.v. oxOnpds. 


8. PHTOPIKAI TEXNAT ABIL 


1. *Avridav te ev tats pyropixais téxvais 76 
pev Ta mapovTa épy Kal Ta UmdpyovTa Kal Ta 
Topaxeyreva atcbaverbar Kara puow elvar Hpiv: 
Tapa puow dé 76 puddrrew avtay éxmoday yevo- 
pévwn evapyh vov TUrov.' Longinus, ap. Rhet. Gr.; 
Spengel, i. 318. 

2. ...7a pe maporydpeva onpeiois mo- 
totcba, 7a dé pédAdovra texpypiots. ... Am- 
monius, Ilepi duad. AcE. 127. 


D, AITAPAXHMA 


1. _Hepi Too py erceiy dpas ee ede70n, detoas 
py eym Sdxpvoe Kal ixeretas Teip@piat bpds 
avarreiOew. Suidas, s.v. ixereta. 

2... . Tob’ro bé Tods vdpaus eidws matpious 
Kal madatous dvras Dpy nore , Suidas, s.v. Tar pea. 

3. Téws pev yap o mols xpovos Tob Cara 
muotdTepos iv. Suidas, s.v. réws. 3 


1 rérov F inckh: wd@ov codd. 
2 nev add. Eranius. 
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FRAGMENTS, C. 2—D 


3. ... and I, poor wretch, who should be dead, 
live on to be mocked by my foes . . 


Date unknown. The work must have consisted of a series 
of loci communes compiled by Antiphon for the benefit of 
pupils. 


3. THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
IN THREE BOOKS 


1. In his Art of Public Speaking Antiphon says : 
‘““ We are naturally disposed to notice things present, 
to hand, and before us. But it is not natural to 
retain a clear image of them when they have gone 
from our sight.” 

2. ... what has happened is confirmed by means 
of tokens, what will happen by means of presumptions. 


Date unknown. At least one ancient authority was dis- 
posed to reject the work as spurious. 


D. Fragments of uncertain origin 


1. He besought you to have no pity on me, 
because he feared that I might try to move you by 
tears and entreaties. 

2. ... and knowing, on the other hand, that 
your laws were handed down to you from long ago 
by your forefathers . . . 

8. For a while, you see, the long period seemed 
more plausible than the short. 
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NOTE 


THE two following documents, which are known to- 
day from the Pseudo-Plutarch, who incorporates 
them in his life of Antiphon, can be traced back 
through Caecilius of Calacté to the otvraypa Yydiopd- 
twv or collection of Athenian historical inscriptions, 
compiled by Cratcrus, the brother of Antigonus 
‘Gonatas, in the third century B.c. The first is a resolu- 
tion of the Boulé committing Antiphon, together 
‘with Archeptolemus and Onomacles, for trial in 411; 
the second, the official record of the sentence passed 
by the court upon Antiphon and Archeptolemus. 
As Craterus, to whom their first transcription was 
due, is known to have taken pains to be accurate, 
we need not doubt that both texts faithfully repro- 
duce the fifth-century originals. 
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"Edo€e 7H BovAR, wed wat eikooT}} Tis mpuraveias, 
Anpdvixes ‘Adwreniier € eypappareve, Diddozparos 
TadAnveds" eTreoTaret, “Avdpwv ele’ wept Tov 
avSpev ods drropaivovow of ‘oTparnyol mpeaBevo- 
‘pévous els Aaxedaipova é emt KaK@ Ths moAcws Tijs 
’AOnvaiwy Kat Lex}? Tob orparoméSou meiv ert 
ToAewias veds kal meletioa dud Aexedeias, "Apxe- 
TT 6AcpLoOV al "Ovopaxhéa Kat *Avripvra gua- 
AaBeiv Kal dmrodobvas els TO Sixaornpuoy, . Ooms 
Saou: Bixnv: ‘Tapacxovrey e avrovs ot aTparnyot 
Kal éx Tis BovAtjs ovorwas, av Soxh® Tols oTpaTnyois 
mpoceropevors* expe S€xa, Sws av Tepi mapovTwv 
yévntat'% Kptots* mpoorareodobwy 8? abtods ot 
Geapobéra, ev TH avptov Hepa; Kai eicaydvrwv, 
évedav at KAnoes éfjxwow, els TO SiKaoTHpLov 
mept mpodocias. Katyyopeiy (5é>* tods Hpnuévous 
ovvnyopous Kal tovs orpaTnyovs Kai aAdos* dv 
tis BovdAnras’ dtrov 8° av Karayndionrar 76 Siuxa- 

1 TladAnveds T aylor: Peed vevds codd. 
ex del. Reiske. aa Pranke: doxot codd. 
4 apoceAoevots Reiske: Ce ee codd. 


5 $¢ add. Emperius. 
8 GMos Turnebus: dAdous codd. 


* From the omission of the name of the tribe whose 
Prytany it was, it has been argued that the opening words 
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Resotvep by the Council on the twenty-first day of 
the Prytany*: secretary, Demonicus of Alopecé : 
president, Philostratus of Pallene: on the motion 
of Andron. As touching those persons whom the 
Generals show to have served as envoys to Sparta 
with intent to harm the city of Athens and the 
Athenian army, and to have taken passage for that 
purpose in an enemy vessel and to have returned by 
land through Decelea : Archeptolemus, Onomacles, 
and Antiphon shall be arrested and handed over to 
the court, to the end that they may be punished. 
And the Generals and such members of the Council 
as the Generals shall see fit to choose to assist them, 
up to the number of ten, shall hold the accused in 
readiness, to the end that they may stand their 
trial in person. And on the day following this the 
Thesmothetae shall issue to the accused a summons 
to appear: and when the time allowed by the 
summons shall have expired, they shall bring them 
before the court on a charge of treason. And the 
prosecutors appointed for the purpose, the Generals, 
and anyone else who so desires shall accuse them. 
And any of them who shall be found guilty by 


of the decree are mutilated. Ferguson, however, shows 
ree reason for supposing it complete as it stands (see ‘“ The 
ondemnation of Antiphon,” ap. AMfélanges Glotz, vol. i.). 
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, ‘ lot a 
oTrpiov, mepi abrod motety Kata Tov vopov Os 
Ketrae Tepi TOV MpodovTwr. 


B 


II podoctas ddiov' > ApyemroAepsos _Inmoddpov 
"Ay peribev Tapa, " Avrupesv Lodiov ‘Papvovoros 
Trapesy. rourow érynOn | trois évdexa mapadobjvar 
Kal Ta Xpywara Snpdova elvat Kal. THS Beod 70 
emdéxarov, Kal tw oikia? Katackdipat adroit,” 
kal dpous Petvar (emi) tolv otkoTrédow, émypd- 
pavras "ApxemtoA€puou kal “Avripvros Toiv 
mpoddraty: To be Snudpyw* dnopivai THY odaiav 
adrot® Kat ph eFetvar Aaspac ’ApyemToAcwov Kai 
"Avrupavra SAbiinot pnd cons "AOgvaior Kpa; 
Totot, Kal Grtpov elvat "ApxenToAepov kat "Avri- 
davra, kal _yevos TO ék Tovrow, Kat. vebovs Kal 
yrnoious, Kal édv- (risy" moujonrat Twa, Tov eg 
‘ApxemToA€ pov Kal ’Avrugavros, atuyos €oTw 6 
mownadpevos. Tabra 8é. ppdipas ev TAD XaAKh, 
Keay’ TEP av Kai Ta fndiopara 7a Trepi Dpeedion 
Kal TobTo béobat. 


; © didov | T artes & 5 $idov codd. 
. Bard oikia Franke: 7 oixia codd. ¥ 
ar avroty Blass: adray codd. éxi add. Blass. 
tw Sé Snpdpyw Meier: 7h 5é bate ecodd’s | 
5 chs _ Me ¢ outs by 
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APPENDIX 


the court shall be punished in accordance with the 
existing law which relates to traitors. 


B 


Founp guilty of treason: Archeptolemus, son of 
Hippodamus, of Agrylé, being present: Antiphon, 
son of Sophilus, of Rhamnus, being present. The 
penalty was assessed as follows : the two prisoners 
shall be delivered to the Eleven: their goods shall 
be confiscated and a tithe given to the Goddess: 
their houses shall be rased to the ground and stones 
of record placed upon the sites of both, thus in- 
scribed : ‘“ Here lived Archeptolemus and Antiphon, 
the traitors’: and the two Demarchs concerned 
shall make a return of their property. Further- 
more it shall be unlawful to bury Archeptolemus 
and Antiphon at Athens or anywhere within the 
dominions of Athens. And Archeptolemus and 
Antiphon shall be disfranchised, and their issue 
likewise, whether born in wedlock or out of wedlock. 
And if any man shall adopt any of the issue of 
Archeptolemus or Antiphon, he who does so shall 
be disfranchised. This sentence to be inscribed 
upon a pillar of bronze and set up in the same 
place as the decrees concerning Phrynichus. 





6 dnogivar tiv ovotay adroty Westermann: dzod¢jvat re 
otkiay és rév codd. 
7 xs add. Blass. § xai add. Reiske. 
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LIFE OF ANDOCIDES 


Anpocipes came of a family distinguished equally 
for its antiquity,? its wealth, and its reeord of public 
service. He himself was born shortly before the 
year 440 B.c, ®; and, to judge from allusions in the 
comic poets * to his father’s reputation as a bon 
viveur, he must have spent his early days in sur- 
roundings of elegance and comfort. Of his education 
nothing i is known, Presumably, like most well-to-do 
young men of his time, he attached himself to onc 
or more of the sophists who were generally to be 
found in Athens, and he may well have been 
acquainted with Socrates. But it is clear that his 
education was of a general kind, as befitted a man of 
leisure, and that his ability as a speaker was not the 
result of any elaborate course of study ; throughout 
his life, in fact, he always remained the talented 
amateur who regarded the professional rhetorician 
with disdain. By the time he had reached his 
twenties his political sympathies had already led 
him to join one of those éracpeias or “ clubs” which 
were to play so important a part in the revolution 


® It was said to have traced descent from Hermes. 

® This date best suits the age of Andocides in 415, and is 
confirmed by [Lys.] vi. 46, where he is said to be “ over 
forty ” in 399. 

¢ Ar. Wasps 1269; Plato Com. Fr. 106. 
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LIFE OF ANDOCIDES 


of 411 3.c.; and it was to his fellow-members that. 
he delivered one of his first public speeches, the IIpés, 
Tous éraipovs, of which one or two fragments survive. 
But it is. by no means certain. that his sympathies 
were markedly: oligarchic. A .young aristocrat he 
undoubtedly was, and as such he despised the up- 
start demagogues who had succeeded Pericles ;_ but. 
he had none of Antiphon’s-remorseless hatred of 
democracy. His references in later life to the 
scandal of 415 which led to his exile, suggest, meagre 
though they are, that at the age of twenty-five he 
was merely a hot-headed young man-about-town 
with more money than sense ; and when, after some 
years of exile, he made his first two attempts to return 
to Athens, it is significant that he appealed first to 
the Four Hundred and then to the restored demo- 
cracy. Indeed he seems to have been at heart a 
moderate of the type of Theramenes, without his 
political gifts, but with much of his astuteness. 
Andocides’ exile, his repeated efforts to return, 
and his great struggle to prevent a second exile, or 
worse, in 399, only four years after he had been 
allowed to resume his rights as a citizen, are best 
described by himself. After his acquittal in 399 he 
was still vigorous and appears to have taken an 
active part in public life. Thus we still possess a 
speech which he delivered in the Ecclesia some eight 
years later as a member of a delegation sent to 
Sparta to arrange terms of peace ; in spite of their 
possessing full authority, the delegates had preferred 
to refer the Spartan proposals to the Ecclesia for 
discussion, and Andocides explains their advantages 
at length. The speech was clear and able; but it 
failed to carry conviction. We have it on the 
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authority of Philochorus that both he and his fellow- 
delegates were banished from Attica upon the 
motion of Callistratus. What became of him after 
his second exile is unknown. He can still-have been 
little more than fifty; but tradition preserves no 
record! of further attempts to return. We can only 
surmise that he lived as he had in his younger days, 
by his wits and the hospitality of his friends abroad.. 
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ON THE MYSTERIES 
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INTRODUCTION 


Anvocipes delivered his speech On The Mysteries in 
the year 399 B.c. He was pleading for his life, but 
he had a sympathetic audience and the facts upon 
which the case against him rested were by now remote 
enough to be half-forgotten. Given the necessary 
self-assurance, it- was not difficult to construct a 
plausible defence, and the jury welcomed it—the 
men of the restored democracy. were little inclined 
to unearth buried scandals. Andocides’ explanations 
were accepted without too close a scrutiny, and he 
was acquitted. 

In order to understand the circumstances which 
led to his appearance in court, it is necessary to go 
back some sixteen years. In 415, when the Sicilian 
expedition was about to leave Peiraeus, a double 
scandal came to light, with momentous effects not 
only upon the success of the expedition itself but 
upon the fortunes of Athens at large during the next 
two or three years. A certain Pythonicus stated 
before the Assembly that Alcibiades, one of the 
generals in command of the forces about to sail for 
the West, had recently parodied the Eleusinian 
Mysteries with a party of friends; he produced an 
eyewitness to confirm his story. The result was a 
popular uproar; Athens was an enlightened city, 
but she was not prepared to see a cult which gave 
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expression to her most intimate religious beliefs, 
exposed to deliberate ridicule. And the public 
indignation increased tenfold when it was further 
discovered that numbers of the stone images of 
Hermes scattered throughout Athens had been muti- 
lated in a single night. A commission was hurriedly 
appointed to conduct an inquiry into both outrages, 
and rewards were offered for information. 

“The profanation of the Mysteries proved a simpler 
matter to investigate than the mutilation of. the. 
Hermae. Three informers came forward almost at 
once, each with a mock eclebration to describe ; the 
names of the offenders were obtained ; and the few: 
who had not already. quitted the country were 
arrested and executed. Alcibiades, the first to be: 
denounced, escaped ; and Athens had many occa-: 
sions for regretting it in the troubled years which 
followed. 

One of the three informers mentioned, a metic. 
named Teucrus, also volunteered a statement with 
regard to the mutilation, and furnished the Council’ 
with a list of eighteen names. But almost immedi- 
ately afterwards a certain Diocleides appeared with 
a:much more elaborate story. Diocleides had, it 
seems, watched the criminals at work. There had 
been some three hundred in all, and as a preliminary 
he gave the names of forty-two. The result was a 
panic. An oligarchic plot was suspected, and pre- 
cautions were hastily taken to prevent the possibility 
of an organized rising. Meanwhile the iomeree were 
arrested and thrown into prison. : 

‘Among them was Andocides, together with most 
of his family. Their situation looked desperate ; and 
Andocides adopted the: only course open to -him in 
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the circumstances. He knew what the truth was; 
so‘he offered to turn informer himself, on condition 
that he was guaranteed immunity. The offer was 
accepted ; and he had little difficulty in proving 
Diocleides’ story a fabrication. ‘There were actually 
only twenty-two criminals in all ; and eighteen of the 
twenty-two had been exposed by Teucrus. 

Andocides was safe once more, in virtue of the 
immunity granted him by the Council. That he had 
had some connexion with the outrage is clear even 
from his words in the present speech ; from what he 
says elsewhere,? and from the remarks of Thucydides,® 
it is practically certain that he had taken an active part 
init. But in spite of that, he was entitled to continue 
living in Athens under the protection of his dSeca. This 
state of affairs did not last long, however. During 
that same year a decree was proposed and carried by 
Isotimides to the effect that anyone who had com- 
mitted impiety and confessed to it should be debarred 
from the temples of Attica and the Athenian Agora, 
whether he had been accorded an immunity or not. 
That is to say, his deca was still to hold good, in that 
his life and property were assured to him; but the 
unexpiated defilement which lay upon him was to 
prevent him from participating in the political and 
religious life of the community. 

The decree of Isotimides was clearly aimed at 
Andocides, and he found himself obliged to with- 
draw into exile. For over ten years he remained 
abroad, for the most part engaged in trade. Then, 
in 403, when the democracy was restored and a 
general amnesty proclaimed, he returned to Athens. 
He was accepted as a citizen without question, 


@ De Reditu, §§ 7, 10. 8 vi, 60. 
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once more took up residence in the town-house 
of his family, and threw himself energetically into 
public life. But as time passed he made enemies. 
First he came into collision with a powerful syndicate 
of tax-farmers, headed by Agyrrhius, who had been 
drawing handsome profits until Andocides stepped in 
and outbid them for the contracts concerned ; then 
he earned the hatred of a certain Cephisius, who like 
himself had returned under the amnesty—possibly 
Andocides was urging the recovery of monies which 
Cephisius was known to have embezzled some years 
previously—; and finally he quarrelled with Callias, a 
distant relative of his by marriage and a member 
of what had once been one of the wealthiest families 
in Athens. This last feud came to a head when 
both Callias and Andocides claimed the right to one 
of the daughters of Andocides’ uncle, Epilycus. 
Ipilycus had died intestate ; and according to law 
his daughters had now to be given in marriage to the 
nearest surviving male relative, provided that he was 
not within the prohibited degrees. Andocides was 
a cousin: Callias the grandfather. Callias was de- 
barred from marrying either of the daughters him- 
self; but he had a son for whom he thought the 
match would be eminently suitable. 

There had been little love lost between Callias and 
Andocides even before this fresh dispute occurred ; 
and when Andocides intimated that he was about to 
bring the case into court, Callias decided to act. It 
was the beginning of October, the time of the Great 
Eleusinia. Andocides, who was an initiate, attended 
the celebration as he had been in the habit of doing 
since his return. But no sooner were the ceremonies 
at Eleusis over than he found that an information 
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had been lodged against him with the Basileus to 
the effect that he had taken part in rites from which 
he was automatically debarred by the decree of 
Isotimides. The information (ééeées) was due to 
Cephisius, who had received a thousand drachmae 
from Callias to bring the case, and with Cephisius 
were associated Agyrrhius and two others, Epichares 
and Meletus, both of whom had reasons for wishing 
Andocides out of the way. 

To strengthen their position, the five went further. 
It was arranged that a suppliant’s bough should be 
placed on the altar of the Eleusinium at Athens. 
Callias, acting in his official capacity as a member 
of the clan of the Heralds or Ceryces, would bring 
the matter to the notice of the Council, when it 
assembled there for its traditional meeting at the 
close of the: Eleusinia; he would show that Ando- 
cides was responsible ; and he would further declare 
that, according to Athenian religious law, the 
penalty for committing such an act during the 
festival was instant death. 

The move proved unfortunate. On being ques- 
tioned, Callias was unable to prove that Andocides 
was the offender ; it was further pointed out that 
Callias was a Ceryx, not a Eumolpid, and had there- 
fore no right to interpret the law ; while in any event 
his interpretation was wrong—the penalty for the 
crime in question was not death, but a fine. Callias 
and Cephisius were thus forced to fall back upon their 
original ; évdeéis doeBelas. This came before the 
Heliaea in due course; the jury was composed of 
initiates, and the Basileus presided. 

We can gain a reasonably accurate idea of the line 
of attack chosen by the prosecution, partly from the 
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reply of Andocides himself and partly from the In 
Andocidem, wrongly attributed to Lysias. In all 
probability this last was actually delivered at the 
trial, although as a SevrepoAoyia or supporting speech. 
The prosecution set out to prove two things: first, 
that Andocides had been genuinely guilty of impiety 
in 415, and was therefore liable to the penalties pre- 
scribed by the decree of Isotimides : secondly, that 
he was not entitled to protection under the amnesty 
of 403. With regard to their first point, they pro- 
duced evidence to show that Andocides had been 
concerned not only in the mutilation of the Hermae, 
but in the profanation of the Mysteries as well; with 
regard to their second, they took the line that the 
amnesty was the result of an agreement between two 
specific parties, ‘‘ the men of the City” and “ the 
men of Peiraeus,”’ and as such was intended to benefit 
them and them alone. Andocides had belonged to 
neither party ; and he was not entitled to protection. 

Andocides replies to each of these points in turn. 
He first shows that he had no connexion whatsoever 
with the profanation of the Mysteries, and next to 
none with the mutilation, and that therefore the 
decree of Isotimides had never affected him. This 
of course misrepresents the facts; had he not been 
guilty of impiety to at least some extent, he would 
have had no cause for withdrawing into exile after the 
passing of the decree. But luckily the prosecution 
‘had made the tactical error of introducing the pro- 
fanation of the Mysteries, with which Andocides had 
in fact had nothing to do ; and the refutation of their 
charges in this connexion gives him ample oppor- 
tunity for thrusting other awkward facts into the 
background.) v.00 9). 8p 1 40 3a Ve 
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Next he turns to the question of the amnesty, a 
crucial one. \It mattered little whether he could clear 
himself completely with regard to the events of 415, 
provided. that he could convince the court that there 
were no legal grounds for proceeding against him in 
399. The position is examined in §§ 70-91. 

First comes a detailed analysis of the various forms 
which disfranchisement could take. It is then shown 
that citizens suffering from the disabilities in question 
were reinstated by the decree of Patrocleides, passed 
after the battle of Aegospotami in 405. Next we 
have the general restoration of exiles in 404 at Spartan 
dictation, followed by the’ repeal of all laws earlier 
than the archonship of Eucleides (July 403), and the 
drafting of a fresh code to meet: present circum- 
stances. Lastly there is the oath taken by the City- 
party and the Peiraeus-party to bury all differences. 

Strictly speaking, none of these facts were relevant 
to Andocides’ case ; and the prosecution had touched 
upon a very real weakness in his position when they 
maintained that the amnesty was limited in its appli- 
cation. Andocides had suffered disfranchisement 
(dtipia) owing to the defilement incurred for an act 
of impiety ; and in many respects his offence corre- 
sponded closely with homicide, which also brought 
defilement upon the guilty party. Now it is note- 
worthy that the decree of Patrocleides expressly ex- 
cludes persons exiled for homicide in its definition of 
the classes of disfranchised citizens which it proposes 
to reinstate ; it is concerned solely with state-debtors 
and political offenders. Similarly, the restoration of 
exiles in 404 was a purely political move, as was the 
revision of the legal code which followed. And the 
oath taken by the two parties, although sweeping in 
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its terms, was intended primarily to effect a reunion 
between hitherto hostile factions within the state. 
The truth is that exiles like Andocides formed too 
limited a class to attract attention among the graver 
issues of the moment; and when a test-case such as 
the present came into court, there were, properly 
speaking, no legal precedents for deciding it. It is 
true that a decree was hurried through the Assembly 
in 403 by Archinus, stating that the terms of the 
amnesty were to be so.interpreted as to forbid the 
re-opening of civil actions decided previously, and 
thus a number of those prosecuted for crimes com- 
mitted before 403 were enabled to claim protection ; 
but there was still much room for doubt and per- 
plexity. Everything must have depended upon indi- 
vidual cases and the personal likes and dislikes of 
jurors. In the present instance, Andocides, who had 
proved himself a useful member of the community 
since his return, found that the court was prepared 
to treat him generously. Its verdict was in his 
favour ; and his opponents were forced to accept their 
defeat with such grace as they could. No further 
attempt was made to recall to the public mind the 
scandal of 415. 


Nore.—The accompanying tables show (I) those 
members of the family of Andocides whose names 
appeared among the forty-two given by Diocleides, 
(II) the connexion between the families of Callias, 
Andocides, and Epilycus. 
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§§ 1-10. Introductory. Appeal for a fair hearing: 
statement of the order in which the 
charges of the prosecution will be an- 
swered. 


§§ 11-33. The profanation of the Mysteries. 


(a2) §§ 11-18. Account of the informations 
‘ volunteered. 

(6) §§ 19-24. Refutation of the charge that 
Andocides had informed 
against his father. 

(c) §§ 25-26. Challenge to the court to 
prove his story false. 

(d) §§ 27-28. Rewarding of the informers 
mentioned. 

(e) §§ 29-33. It is the prosecution who de- 
serve punishment for ven- 
turing to bring so outrageous 
a charge. 


§§ 34-70. The mutilation of the Hermae. 


(a) §§ 34-35.. The information of Teucrus. 
(5) §§ 36-46. The subsequent panic and the 
information of Diocleides. 
(c) § 47. List of members of Andocides’ 
family implicated. _ 
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(d) §§ 48-60. Appeal of Charmides that 
Andocides should tell what 
he knew. A.’s reasons for 
finally adopting such a 
course. 

(e) §§ 61-64. Information of Andocides. 

(f) §§ 65-70. . Beneficial results of the infor- 
mation. 


§§ 71-91. The legal aspect of the case. 


(a) §§ 71-79. The various classes of drtpot. 
Their reinstatement by the 
; Decree of Patrocleides. , | 
(b) § 80. The restoration of exiles (403). 
- (c) §§ 81-89.. The revision of the laws (403). 
(d) §§ 90-91. The oath of amnesty. 


§§ 92-102. Legal position of certain members of the 
prosecution. . 


(a) §§ 92-93. Cephisius. 
_ (0) § 94. Meletus. . 
(c) §§ 95-102. Epichares.  ~ j 


§§ 103-105, This is a test-case which will prove the 
. worth of the amnesty. 
§§ 106-109. Historical parallel. The amnesty during 
the Persian Wars led to the rise of the 
Athenian Empire. 
§§ 110-116. ‘The placing of the suppliant’s bough on’ 
the altar of the Eleusinium by Callias. 
Failure of the move. 
88 117- 123. Reason for the atacrel with Callias:s the 
; daughters of Epilycus. 
§§ 124-131. Account of Callias’ past. 
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§§ 132-136. 


§§ 137-139. 


§ 140. 


§§ 141-143. 


§§ 144-145. 


§§ 146-149. 
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The quarrel between Andocides and 
Agyrrhius. 

The fact that Andocides has sailed the 
seas so long in safety shows that he 
cannot be guilty of any offence against 
the gods. 

Athens has a reputation for tolerance and 
generosity ; she must preserve that re- 
putation. 

Services of Andocides’ ancestors. 

Benefits which Andocides will be able to 
confer on Athens if he is acquitted. 

Final appeal for mercy. Andocides is the 
last of his house. 
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Thy pev mapacKeuyy, a) dvSpes,. Kat Thy mpobvpioy 
TOV exOpav , TOV cua, wor eye KaK@S TOLEtY eK 
mavros Tpomov, Kal dixaiws kal ddixws, e€ dpxijs 
emreLon) Tdxtora dduxopny “els ry mow Taurqvi, 
oxeddv Ti mdvres emiatacbe, Kat oddev det mrepi 
TrovTwy moAXdovs Adyous mroveicfa: eyw Se, 
avdpes, Sejoopar dudv dixaca Kal dyiv te pddva 
xapilecOar Kai euoi d&ia moddob ruyxeiv map’ 
bpav. Kat mp@tov péev evOupnOHvas Gru viv éyw 
Kw oddeutds por dvadyKns ovens Tapapeivar, ovT’ 
eyyunTas Kataorycas 008 bad Seopav dvay- 
kaabeis, mortevoas dé pddtora pev TH Sixaiw, 
érevta S€ Kal vpiv, yrdroerBau 7a dSixaa Kat HH 
mepiopecbal pe ddtkws bro THY exOpav Tov end 
SiapBapevra, aGAAd OAd paMov owoew Sucadws 
KaTd TE Tous vopous Tos dperépovs Kal Tods 
Opkous ods tyeis dudaavres péAAete THY YAdov 
olcew. 

Eixétws 8 av, & avdpes, tiv adryv yrwpny 





* Four years earlier, in 403. 

> Much of §§ 1, 6, 7, and 9 consists of loct communes which 
recur in Lysias and Isocrates. Both they and Andocides 
were making use of the same handbook of proems. 
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Tue systematic and untiring efforts of my enemies, 
gentlemen, to do me every possible injury, by fair 
means or by foul, from the very moment of my arrival 
in this city,* are known to almost all of you, and it is 
unnecessary for me to pursue the subject. Instead, 
I shall make a request of you, gentlemen, a fair re- 
quest, which it is as easy for you to grant as it is 
valuable for me to gain.® First, I ask you to bear 
in mind that it is not because I have been forced to 
face my trial that I am here to-day—-I have not been 
on bail, nor have I been kept in confinement.¢ I am 
here, first and foremost because I rely upon justice : 
and secondly because I rely upon you; I believe 
that you will decide my case impartially and, far 
sooner than allow my enemies to defy justice by 
taking my life, will uphold justice by protecting me, 
as your laws and your oaths as jurors require you 
to do. 

With defendants who face a trial of their own free 


* This was not customary in a case of évSekis. The 
accused, if a citizen, was usually given the choice of furnish- 
ing sureties (é€yyvqra‘) or suffering imprisonment until the 
case came into court. Possibly it was felt that the con- 
ditions in the present instance were exceptional and that 
Andocides should be allowed the opportunity of quitting 
Attica if he so desired. 
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éxoure aept THv ebeAovT@v' ets Tods KuBivous Kab- 
LorapLeveoy, iprep® adrol mept avbr@y éxovou. 
dr7daou pev yap py nbednoav Uropetvae KaTa- 
yvovtes adrav ddiciav, eikdtrws tor Kal dels 
To.aira mepi adt&v yuyvwoKere old® ep Kat adrot 
nept ofdv adrav éyywoav: érdcot dé maTevaavres 
pndev dducety Urepewar, Stratot éore Kad dpeis 
mept Todrwy Tovavrny exe THY yedpny olay wep 
Kal adrot aepi abrav eoxor, kal ja) mpoKxata- 

4yuyvdokey ddiuetv. adtixa éyw modAdy pot 
dnayyeAddvrwy dru déyovev of eyOpot ws dpa éyw 
otr av vropeivays olyjoopal te hedywr,—“< ti 
yap dy Kat BovAdjevos "AvSoxidys ayaéva Toaobrov 
daropetverer, @ eeore pev aredBovre evredbev €. éxevv 
mdvra Te emrdeua, gore 5¢ mredoarre els Kuzpov, 
dGev ‘rep ayet, yi moAXy Kat , dyabny Sidopevn Kal 
Swpeay® dmdpxoves.; otros dpa BovdArjcerar zept 
Tov awpatos Tov €avTod xwOuveboae ; els Tt 
daroBAerbas 5 odx opa Thy woAw pay os Sud- 

5 keerau; ” eye dé, @ dvdpes, ar0oAv Thy evavtiav 
rovros yrwpny éxw. GAAobi re yap adv mayTa 
7a ayaa éxew orepduevos THs matpidos odk av 
SeEacuny: rijs (re)® mdédAcws odtw StaKxerpievns wamep 
adrol ot exFpot A€yovor, moAv ry) dv® abriis waddov 
eye monirns deEaiunv elva 7 7 érépwv mOdewy, at 
tows mdvy poe Soxodow ev TB -aapdvTt _cdroxetv, 
darep yeyroaxwy émerpeya Stayvevar dpty sept 
Tou erdies Tob epavrod. 


1 Bedovréiv Bekker: eBeddvreoy codd. 
* qvmep Ald.: 2 Prep codd. 3 ola Bekker: 6 éoa codd. 
‘yf Valckenaer et Reiske: 4 codd. 
® Swpedv Reiske : | Swped codd. 
Te ada: Sluiter, 7 y av Valckenaer: 8 dv codd. 
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will, gentlemen, it stands to reason that you should 
feel as convinced of their innocence as they do 
themselves. When a defendant admits himself 
guilty by refusing to await trial, you naturally 
endorse the verdict which he has passed upon 
himself; so it follows that if a man is prepared to 
face his trial because his conscience is clear, you 
should let his verdict upon himself determine your 
own in the same way, instead of presuming him 
guilty. Mine is a case in point. My enemies 
have been saying, or so I keep hearing, that I 
would take to my heels instead of standing my 
ground. ‘‘ What motive could Andocides possibly 
have for braving so hazardous a trial?” they argue. 
“He can count upon a livelihood sufficient for all his 
needs, if he does no more than withdraw from Attica ; 
while if he’ returns to Cyprus whence he has come,* 
an abundance of good land has been offered him and 
is his for the asking. Will a man in his position want 
to. risk his life? What object could he have in 
doing so? Cannot he see the state of things in 
Athens?” That entirely misrepresents my feelings, 
gentlemen. I would never consent to a life abroad 
which cut me off from my country, whatever the 
advantages attached to it ; and although conditions 
in ‘Athens may be what my enemies allege, I would 
far sooner be a citizen of hers than of any other state 
which may appear to me to be just now at the height 
of prosperity. Those are the feelings which have led 
me to place my life in your hands. 


* The De Reditu shows that Andocides had spent a con- 
siderable time in Cyprus during his years of exile. He was 
on very friendly terms with Evagoras, who had succeeded in 
regaining the throne of Salamis in 410. Evagoras was 
notoriously eager to attract likely Greek settlers. 
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6 Airodpo obv tyds, & dvEpes, edvotav mAciw 
mapaoxeobae epot cr) Gmrodoyoupiévay 7 rois KaT- 
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[2] eénheyxOqcar | prevddpevor oUTw pavepas, wore 
pas , mohd av Hovov dienv AaBeiv , mapa. . Tay 
Karnyopay 7 mapa T&V KaTnyopoupevaw-. of 5é ab, 
paprupyoavres, Ta Yevdt adixws avOpumous am- 
oArdoavtes, édAwoav tap’ tyiv: pevdopaprupiov, 
jvix’? oddev vy ere mAdov Trois! weTovOdow. omd7’ 
obv 789 moa Towabra yeyeryrat,” etKos bpas 
€ort pyres Tous Tay KaTHyopwv Adyous muaTovs 
HyetoBar. eb pep yap Sewd. | KarnyopyT at 7 Hn, 
old Te yravar ex Tév rob Karnydpov Adyanw et 
be, adn Oh Tatra cor r pevdi, odx oldy Te bpas 
mporepov: eiSévar imp av. Kat repso8 yi pede 
dnodoyoupévov. 

g Lord pev" ody éywye, '@ dvSpes, mdQev yp} 
dpfacbat Ths drrohoyias, méTepov eK TaY Tehev- 
raiwy Aoywr, os Topavopeos pe evédeigav, 7) 7 mept 
Tob Yndioparos ; 700 "Tooripidov, ws akupdv éeorty, 
7 ep TaV vopwy Kal TOV Gpkwv Tav yeyevnpeve, 


1 yeyévyrat Dobree, coll. Lysias xix. 4: yeyévnvra: codd. 
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I ask you, then, to show more sympathy to me, the 
defendant, gentlemen, than to my accusers, in the 
knowledge that even if you give us an impartial 
hearing, the defence is inevitably at a disadvantage. 
The prosecution have brought their charge in perfect 
safety, after elaborating their plans at leisure ; 
whereas I who am answering that charge am filled 
with fear ; my life is at stake, and I have been grossly 
misrepresented. You. have good reason for showing 
more sympathy to me than you do to my accusers. 

And there is another thing to be borne in mind. 
Serious charges have often before now been dis- 
proved at once, and so decisively that you would much 
rather have punished the accusers than the accused. 
Again, witnesses have caused the death of innocent 
men by giving false evidence, and have only been 
convicted of perjury when it was too late to be of help 
to the victims. When this kind of thing has been so 
common, you can hardly do less than refuse for the 
present to consider the prosecution’s statement of 
the case trustworthy. You may use it to judge 
whether the charge is serious or not ; but you cannot 
tell whether the charge is true or false until you have 
heard my reply as well. 

Now I am wondering at what point to begin my 
defence, gentlemen. Shall I start with what ought . 
to be discussed last and prove that the prosecution 
disobeyed the law in lodging their information against 
me? Shall I take the decree of Isotimides and 
show that it has been annulled? Shall I start with 
the laws which have been passed and the oaths which 


® A reference, apparently, to the amnesty of 403. Ac- 
cording to Andocides, it debarred the prosecution from 
reopening his case. 
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1 xal adrods Emperius: ic Adyous ‘codd. 
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have been taken? Or shall I tell you the story right 
from the beginning ? I will explain the chief reason 
for my hesitation. Doubtless the different charges 
made have not moved you all to the same degree, 
and each of you has some one of them to which he 
would like me to reply first ; yet to answer them all 
simultaneously is impossible. On the whole, I think 
it best to tell you the entire story from the beginning, 
omitting nothing ; once you are properly acquainted 
with the facts, you will see immediately how un- 
founded are the charges which my accusers have 
brought against me. 

Now to return a just verdict is already, I feel sure, 
your intention ; indeed, it was because I relied upon 
you that I stood my ground. I have observed that 
in suits public and private the one thing to which 
you attach supreme importance is that your decision 
should accord with your oath ; and it is that, and that 
alone, which keeps our city unshaken, in spite of 
those who would have things otherwise. I do, how- 
ever, ask you to listen to my defence with sympathy ; 
do not range yourselves with my opponents ; do not 
view my story with suspicion; do not ‘watch for 
faults of expression. Hear my defence to the end: 
and only then return the verdict which you think 
best befits yourselves and best satisfies your oath. 
As I have already told’ you, gentlemen, my defence 
will begin at the beginning and omit nothing. I shall 
deal first with the actual charge which furnished 
grounds for the lodging of the information that has 
brought me into court to-day, profanation of the 
Mysteries. I shall show that I have committed no 
act of impiety, that I have never turned informer, 
that I have never admitted guilt, and that I do not 
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cov épel Ta pvoripta: et b€ p27}, xphobe prow’ 6 Te ay 
opiy SoH, edv pt) TaN d€eyw.” avrihéyovros 
dé "AAKiBradov mOMAd. Kat efdpvov évros edoke 
rois mpurdveot Tovs pey dpuirous petaoTHoacbat, 
abrovds 8 tévau emt 76 petpdxtov 6 6 IlvédvuKos 
éxéAeve. Kal @xovTo, Kal Hyayov Depdmovra 
"ApxeBuddou {rob TloAeuapyou": "Avdpépaxos avT@ 
Ovopa fv. eel dé eietaaeme atta Thy aSeuav, 

ov8’ ofSa Blass, coll. § 29: ovr’ olda codd. ; 
dpeiobar Bekker: aipeto@at oad, 

é add. Bekker. 

evOd8e évés t&v dvSpav Blass, ft. recte. 

xpijobe pot Hickie, coll. § 26: xpio0” euol codd. 
“ApxeBidSov zod [loAeudpyov Marchant: ’ApxeBiadou mpds 


zov mod€uapyov Helbig: [dAxcBiddov] TloAeudpyov Bekker: 
@AKiBtddov ies codd. 


OO m Oo tm 





@ June, 415 p.c. Andocides is our only tn pal for this 
last-minute meeting’ of the Assembly. It was probably 
convened to make final arrangements for the expedition. 

» The word ddea is used in two slightly different senses. 
(a) It is the immunity granted by the Assembly or Council 
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know whether the statements made to you by those 
who did turn informers were true or false. . Of all 
this you shall have proof. = 

The Assembly had met ¢ to give audience to Nicias, 
Lamachus, and Alcibiades, the generals about to 
leave with the Sicilian expedition—in fact, Lamachus’ 
flag-ship was already lying off-shore—when suddenly 
Pythonicus rose before the people and cried: 
“Countrymen, you are sending forth this mighty 
host in all its array upon a perilous enterprise. 
Yet your commander, Alcibiades,'has been holding 
celebrations of the Mysteries in a private house, and 
others with him ; I will prove it. Grant immunity ® 
to him whom I indicate, and a non-initiate, a slave 
belonging to someone here present, shall describe the 
Mysteries to you. You can punish me as you will, 
if that is not the truth.” Alcibiades denied the 
charge at great length; so the Prytanes ¢ decided 
to clear the meeting of non-initiates and themselves 
fetch the lad indicated by Pythonicus. They went 
off, and returned with a slave belonging to Arche- 
biades, son of Polemarchus. His name was Andro- 
machus. As soon as immunity had been voted him, 
to persons who have a statement to make to them, but who 
are debarred from addressing them without special per- 
mission. This applied to slaves, metics, and women. 
Hence Andromachus, Teucrus, and Agariste all have: to 
obtain an déea before lodging their information. (6) It is 
the immunity granted to a criminal who is prepared to turn 
informer. Often the two senses are combined, as here ; 
Andromachus was both debarred from addressing the As- 
sembly in normal circumstances, and he was implicated in 
the crime which he was exposing. The same applies to 
Teucrus, 

¢ That section of the BovdAy which presided at meetings of 
the Ecclesia for the ‘time being. For further details see 
Antiphon, Choreutes, p. 280, note a. : 
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edeyev ore ev TH oikia TH Tlovdvriwvos yéyvouro 
pevoTipia: "Adu Biddqy pev obv «al Nuceddny Kal 
MeAnrov, TovTous pev avrods elva Tous mowbvras, 
oupmrapeivar be Kal dpav Ta yeyvopeva. Kat ddAous, 
mapeiva be Kal dovAous, é éaurdv te Kal Tov adeApov 
Kal ‘Ixéovov Tov addnriy kal TOV MeAjrou dodAov. 

13 Tpazos* pe obros Tatra epnjvoae, kal daréyparpe 

[3] eae av TloAverparos pév ovvedn pin Kal 
dnéBavev, ot 8é. dAdou pevyovres @xovro, Kal 
abrav dpeis Odvatov KaTéyvwre. Kal por AaPe 
Kat dvdyvwht abradv ra ovdpara. 


ONoMaATA.—Totode ’Avdpdpaxos éeuivurer> *AXAkt- 
BiaSyv, Nuxiddyv, MeAyrov, *“ApxeBiddny, “Apx- 
ermov, Atoyévn, ToAvatparor, ee ait 2 
"laveuror ; 


14 Tp per, @ avSpes, _ bajveous eyévero adry 
tro “Avdpopdyou Kara Tottwy THy avdpdv. Kat 
proc KadAet Atdyvntov. ; 


4 


*HoOa (ytyris, & Acdyvnre, dre TvOdvixos «io- 
TIEN év ro Shp mept “AAKBidbov ; 
°H. 


Oicba obv pavioavra *Avipépaxov Ta ev TH oltte TH 
TlovAvtiovos yryvdpeve. ; 


O a, 


1 aparos A corr.: 
* Olaviavy Kirchoff e titulis wh a : silane codd. 
8 4 Blass: qv codd. 


« The names of a number of those whose goods were 
confiscated and sold after the mutilation of the Hermae have 
survived.on a fragmentary inscription (/.@, i?, 327, 332). 
They confirm the lists, given by Andocides. Oconias, 
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he stated that Mysteries had been celebrated: in 
Pulytion’s house. Alcibiades, Niciades, and Meletus 
—those were the actual celebrants ; but others had 
been present and had witnessed what took place. 
The audience had also included slaves, namely, him- 
self, his brother, the flute-player Hicesius, «and 
Meletus’ slave. 

Such was the statement of Andromachus, the first 
of the informers. He gave the following list of persons 
concerned,‘ all of whom, save Polystratus, fled the 
country and were sentenced to death by you in. their 
absence; Polystratus was arrested and executed. 
Take the list, please, and read out their names.® 


Names.—The following were denounced by Andromachus: 
Alcibiades, Niciades, Meletus, Archebiades, Archippus, 
Diogenes, Polystratus, Aristomenes, Oeonias, Panaetius. 


This was the first information, gentlemen ; it was 
due to Andromachus, and implicated the persons 
mentioned. Now call Diognetus, please. 


You were on the commission of inquiry,* Diognetus, when 
Pythonicus impeached Alcibiades before the Assembly ? 
Ves 


es. 

You recollect that Andromachus laid an information as to 
what was going on in Pulytion’s house ? 

Yes. , 





Panaetius, and Polystratus are mentioned from the list 
of Andromachus: Axiochus, Adeimantus, Cephisodorus, 
and Euphiletus from the later lists of Teucrus and Andocides 
himself. : : . - 

> Addressed to the ypaypareds or clerk of the court. * 

¢’An extraordinary board of Uyrntaé was set up to investi- 
gate both the profanation of the Mysteries and the mutilation 
of the Hermae; they would act as an advisory committee to 
the Pov}. Peisander and Charicles were also members * 
(§ 36). aS 
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Ta dvépata oby tOv dvépiv éeote Tatra; Ka dv 
éxelvos ewapvucer ; 
"Kore rabra. 

15 Acurépa toivyy pyvuots éyévero. Tedxpos iv 
ev0dde pérouxos, 6s @xeTo Méyapdde DreledBev, 
exeiOev Se emayyeAeras TH Bovag, et of ddevay 
Soier, uavicew wept (rey TOV pvaTnpiov, ouvepyos 
@v, Kal Tos dANous Tovs Trotodvras pel? éavtod, 
Kal epi. tTav :“Epyay ris mepucomijs a . woe. 
ympioapevns de wijs BovrAys—iv yap adroKxpdrep— 
@xovro en attov Méyapdde: Kal Kopuabeis, 
dSeav evpouevos, dmoypdder tods pel? éavroi. 
kat odrou Kata tiv Tevxpov pjvucw @yxovto 
fevyovres. Kai pot AaBé Kal dvdyrwh Ta 
ovepata abrayv. 

onomaTa.—Totode Tedxpos éujvvoe’ Paiéspov, Tve- 
povidny, Iedvopor, ‘Hpacorédwpov, Kynpirddupor, 
éavrév, Aubyvyntov, Zpivdupisnv, Prdoxpdry, *Avre- 
povra, Tefcapyov, Havraxdea. 


Méurvnabe Sé, & dv8pes, Sri* Kal rad? dspiv 
mpoooporoyetrat amavra. 

16 Tpiry pryvuas éyévero. 7 yur} | "Adncwr’Bov! 
yevouern 8S Kai Aduwvos—'Ayapiorn. svopa 
adbtji—atrn eunvucey ev ti oikia TH Xappidov 
“a ‘ A "OAY; a 4 ta ~ > AA 
Th mapa 7d Upmetov pani qrouely Kt- 

1 se add. Blass, coll. § 34. ® 6rc om. A pr. 


id *AApewvidoy Blass: dAxpasovisou codd. 
4 ’Odvpmeiov Reiske: sAvumov codd. 
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And these are the names of those implicated by that in- 
formation ? 

Yes. 

A second information followed. An alien named 
Teucrus, resident in Athens, quietly withdrew to 
Megara. From Megara he informed the Council that 
if immunity were granted him, he was prepared not 
only to lodge an information with regard to the 
Mysteries—as one of the participants, he would re- 
veal the names of his companions—but he would also 
tell what he knew of the mutilation of the Hermae. 
The Council, which had supreme powers at the time, 
voted acceptance; and messengers were sent to 
Megara to fetch him. He was brought to Athens, 
and on being granted immunity, furnished a list of his 
associates. No sooner had Teucrus denounced them 
than they fled the country. Take the list, please, and 
read out their names. 


Names.—The following were denounced by Teucrus 
Phaedrus, Gniphonides, Isonomus, Hephaestodorus, Cephiso- 
dorus, himself, Diognetus, Smindyrides, Philocrates, Anti- 
phon,? Teisarchus, Pantacles. 


Let me remind you, gentlemen, that you are re- 
ceiving confirmation of these further facts in every 
detail.® 

A third information followed. According to the wife 
of Alemaeonides—she had previously been married 
to Damon and was named Agariste—according, as 
I say, to Alemaeonides’ wife, Alcibiades, Axiochus; 
and Adeimantus celebrated Mysteries in Charmides’ 


* Not, of course, the orator. 4 
> 4.e. Diognetus, who had first-hand knowledge, had 
listened to the recital in silence. 
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BudSnv Kat “A€ioxov Kat "Adcipavrov- Kal eduyov" 
aay madvres emt TavTH TH pyvices. 

"Exe paqvvats , eyevero pia. Avdds 6 6 DepexAcous 
Tod ‘Onpaxéws ¢ eunjvuce pLvoT pla. yiyreabac ev Th 
oikig, DepexAcous Too Seomorou Too €avTob, ev 
Onpax@: Kat dnoypdge Tovs TE ddMous, Kal TOV 
marépa ey Tov euov mapetvar prev, Kabevde 5é 
eyweraAuppevor. Larevounmos Sé BovAcvur* Tapa 
didwow javrovs 20) Siuxaornpic. Kamera 6 maThp 
KaTaoTHoas eyyunras eypaiaro tov Lmevounmov 
Tapavowy, Kat hywvicato ev é€axtoyxtAlois 
*AOnvaiwy, Kal peredape | duKaor@v TocoUTwy 
odde Suaxootas ynjpovs 6 Umevoummos. 6: » 8 
meiaas Kal Sedpevos psivaw TOV marépa ‘eye AV 

1g wdAvora, etra dé Kal ‘ot adAot ovyyeveis. Kat pot 
KaAEt Kady Kat Lrédavov® —Kdher b€ Kai OA- 
varmov kat ’AddEummov: obdTot yep elow "Axoupevod 
Kal Adbroxpéropos _ovyyevets, of epuyov' ent rh 
Avdob pnvice rod pev adeApidois €or Adro- 
Kpatwp, rob be Ocios "Axoupevds*. ols mpoanKes, 
pucely prev Tov efeAdoavra éxetvous, €idévar dé 


* Epvyov Blass, coll. 8 26,-35, iatare : éfevyov codd. 
2 Bacwrevwy malunt Sluiter et Bekker. 
3M APTYPEX add. Radermacher post Urédavov. 
4 édvyor Blass: éfevyov codd. : 





* Lydus gave his information before the Bovdyj. Speusip- 
pus at once proposed that the offenders named be tried by, 
the Heliaea in the usual way. Leogoras protested, against 
his inclusion in the list (a) because he had never ‘been near 
Themacus and (5) because even Lydus did not go so far as to 
assert that he had had any part in the celebration.’ He then 
blocked Speusippus’ proposal by a ypa¢} sapavéuwv which 

had to be settled before the»proposal-could take effect. 
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house, next to the Olympieum. No sooner had the in- 
formation been lodged than those concerned left the 
country to a man. 

There was still onc more information. According to 
Lydus, a slave of Pherecles of Themacus, Mysteries _ 
were celebrated at the house of his master, Pherecles, 
at Themacus. He gave a list of those concerned, 
including my father among them; my father had 
been present, so Lydus said, but asleep with his 
head under his cloak. Speusippus, one of the mem- 
bers of the Council, was for handing them all over to 
the proper court ; whereupon my father furnished 
sureties and brought an action against Speusippus 
for making an illegal proposal. The case was tried 
before six thousand citizens.’ There were six thou- 
sand jurors, I repeat ; yet Speusippus failed to, gain 
the votes of two hundred. I may add that my father 
was induced to stay in the country partly by the 
entreaties of his relatives in general, but principally 
by my own. Kindly call Callias and Stephanus—yes, 
and call Philippus and Alexippus. Philippus and 
Alexippus are related to Acumenus and Autocrator, 
who fled in consequence of the information lodged by 
Lydus ; Autocrator is a nephew of the one, and 
Acumenus is the other’s uncle. They have little 
reason to love the man who drove the two from the 
country, and they should also know better than 
anyone who it was who caused their exile in the 


The ypa¢# came before the Heliaea in the usual way; and 
Leogoras obtained a verdict in his favour. He had, of 
course, to’ furnish sureties for his own appearance in the 
event of his losing his case against Speusippus. 

> This represents the whole of the Heliasts for the year. 
A jury of this size occurs nowhere else; but there are no 
good grounds for doubting Andocides’ figures. 
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pddora be ovriva epuyov.' Brémete eis Tovrous, 
Kai 'paprupetre ef GAnOH Aéyw. 


MAPTYPES 


19 Ta pe yevopeva* jKovoare, & av8pes, Kal dui’ 
of paptupes pEpapTupnKacw: a oe ot kariyopou 
eroAnoav eizeiv, dvapyjobnre. ovra* yap Kai 
Sixatov dzroAoyeic@ar, avapupryoKovra® Tods Tov 
Karnyopev Adyous eb edéyxew. éAcEav yap ws éya 
pnvicanys mrepi Tov pvornpiov, daroyparpaupeé TE 
Tov marépa Tov euavrod Tmapdvra, Kal ‘yevoipny 
pQVvUTTS Kata Tov maTpds 706 epavtod, Adyov 
olpau mdvrew Sewdrarov res Kat dvoowsrarov 
Acyovres. Oo pep yap drroyparas adrov Avdds wv 
6 WDepexréous, 6 dé metas Srropeivat kal pay 
olxeabau pedyovta. eye, mroNAd. ixerevoas Kal 

20 AapBavdpevos Tov youdroy. Kairou Tt eBovopuny, 
et epqveca yey. KaTa TOO maTpos,, Os obrot pacw, 

{4] ixérevov a Tov marépa petvavrd, qe mabeiv da’ 
eyod; Ka 6 marhp émretan dydva Tovobrov 
dyamloagbas, ¢ ev @ Svoiv Toiv peyiorow KaKo odk 
Hv adr@ dylapreiv: 7 yap poo dd€aytos Ta. évra 
penvicar Kar’ éxeivov UT eyo dmoBaveiv, 7) 7 aire 
owbévre € ee atoKreivar. 6 yap vopios. ovrws elxev- 
et pev TaANOA pHvioeé tis, elvat THY ddeav, ef 

1 éduyov Blass: édevyor codd. 
* yevopeva Bekker: ywopeva codd. 
3 Spy apogr.: jpiv A. 4 otras Reiske: od codd. 


5 dvapiurvyoxovra Reiske: eek: iene moa. 
8 ze om. A pr. 





“8 ie, (1) Een who had initiated. proceedings 
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first instance.* Face the court, gentlemen. and state 
whether I have been telling the truth. 


Witnesses 


Now that you have heard the facts, gentlemen, and 
the witnesses have confirmed them for you, let me 
remind you of the version of those facts which the 
prosecution had the effrontery to give—for after all, 
theright way to conduct a defence is to recall the state- 
ments of the prosecution and disprove them. Accord- 
ing to the prosecution, I myself gave information in 
the matter of the Mysteries and included my own 
father in my list of those present: yes, turned 
informer against my own father. I cannot imagine 
a more outrageous, a more abominable suggestion. 
My father was denounced by Pherecles’ slave, 
Lydus: it was I who persuaded him to remain in 
Athens instead of escaping into exile—and it was 
only after numberless entreaties and by clinging to 
his knees that I did so. What, pray, was I about 
in informing against my father, as we are asked to 
believe that I did, when at the same time I was beg- 
ging him to remain in Athens—begging him, that is, 
to let me be guilty of the consequences to himself ? 
Again, we are to suppose that my father himself 
consented to face a trial which was bound to have one 
or other of two terrible results for him ; if my informa- 
tion against him was deemed true, his blood would be 
upon my hands: if he himself was acquitted, mine 
would be upon his; because the law ran that whereas 
an informer’s claim to immunity should be allowed 
if his information were true, he should be put to death, 


against them, and (2) Lydus, from whom the information 
had originated. j 
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Se 7a! evd5, rebvavar. Kal*pev 89 Toird ye 
érioraobe mavres, bt €owbyy Kal eyo Kat 6 épos 
Tarp: oldv Te 8 otk es: ctrep eyw _eaveris 
eyevounv mept Tob marpos, GAN 7 epe v) éxeivov 
det drroGaveiv. 

Dépe 5) roivuv, ef cal 6 marhp éeBovdero ‘br0- 
pever, tovs didous dv otcobe a émutpérew abra 
pevew q éyyuijoacba, GAN odk av mapacreioBat 
Kat SeioBas dmuevan Gov [dv]}* éuedrev adros® 
owbljoeabax eu te obk atronetv ; 

"AMa yap kat bre Lmevourmov eBienxer, 6 6 Tarp 
TOY Tapavopov, attra Tatra deyev, cs oddene- 
mote €dOor' cis Onpaxdv cis Depexdda: éxéreve 5é 
Bacavioa: 7a avipdroda, Kal po} Tods pev mapa- 
Siddvras py berew eddyyew, Tous Sé pur), Oedovras 
dvaykdlew. ratra S€ A€yovtos Tod matpos. Tot 
eyo, ws dmavres tore,-Ti dareXetmeTO TO Bier 
inmm Aéyew, et adnbF olde Adyovew, adr” : 
¥acy Acwyépa, wi Bowhy mept Gepandvrew Nevis 
obx 6 vids odTool peunvuKe Kara 08, Kai pyot Ge 
mapeivar év Onuax@; éAeyxe ab Tov TaTépa., =) 
ovK gor gou ddeta.”” : TovTt preyev av 6. Enevo- 
immos, & dvBpes, 7H 7) od; €ya pev ofp... et Totvuy 
dveBny. emt SucaaTnpLov, a _Adyos | Tis Trept, e108 
éyeveTo, R pajvuais Tus 7) éorw 7 droypad,, pa 
ort eu Kad: érépov, GXX’.ei Kai dAAov Tivds KaT’ 
enod, cAeyxeren He 6 cei évraiba, dvaBdsg. 

1 +a om, A pr. athe dy del. Dobree.. 


3 adrés om. A pre'its. 
4 Nor apogr.: On A. ott OR Réiske: Fi] veh 





* For the torturing of slaves of. p 70. note. 
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if it were not. Yet if there is one thing of which you 
are all certain, it is the fact that my father and I both 
escaped with our lives. That could not have hap- 
pened, if I had informed against my father; either 
he or I would have had to die. 

Then again, assume that he actually desired to stay, 
Do you imagine that his friends would have let him 
do so? Would they have gone bail for him? Would 
they not have urged him to change his mind ? Would 
they not have begged him to find some place of refuge 
abroad, where he would be out of harm’s way himself 
and would avoid causing my death also ? 

But to return to facts: when prosecuting Speu- 
sippus for making an illegal proposal, one thing upon 
which my father insisted repeatedly was that-he had 
never visited Pherecles at Themacus in his life ; and 
he offered the defence the opportunity of examining 
his slaves under torture *; those who were ready to 
hand over their slaves, he said, ought not to meet with 
a refusal of the test which they were proposing, when 
those who were not-ready to hand them over were 
forced to do so. You all know my father’s challenge 
to be a fact. Nowif there is any truth in the prosecu- 
tion’s assertion, what had Speusippus to reply but : 
‘““ Why talk of slaves, Leogoras? Has not your son 
here informed against you? Does not he say that you 
were at Themacus? Andocides, prove your father 
guilty, or your chance of a pardon is gone.”” Was that 
Speusippus’ natural retort or not, gentlemen? I for 
one think so. In fact, if I ever entered a court, if 
I was ever mentioned in connexion with the. affair, 
or if there is any recorded information or list con- 
taining my name, let alone any for which I was myself 
responsible, anyone who wishes is welcome to step 
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aAAa yap Adyov dvootdvrepov Kal dmardrepov" 
oddevas mumot éyw etrdvras of6a, of Tobro pdvov 
Hyjoavro Seiv, ToAujoa Karnyophoat: ei 8° -édey- 
xOnoovrat pevddpevor, oddev adrois épednoer. 
dorrep oop, et dAn fy hy TavrTa a jou" KaTnyopyoay, 
épol av wpyileate Kal 7gvobre dikny ry “peyiorny 
emtiTiOévat, otrws ake opas, yeyvmoKovtas ote 
pevSovrar, | mrovnpods Te avtovs vopitew, xpHoGai 
Te Texpnpiw Ort ef Ta SewdTaTa THY KaTHyopT- 
Bevrew mepipavas éAdyxovrar pevddpevot, 7 7o0v 
Ta ye ToAAG davdrdtepa padiws tyiv damodeiéw 
pevdopevous adtovs. 

At peév pnvices dde wepi rev prornpiwy atrat 
éyévovto rérrapes” ot be epuyov" kal? éxdorny 
paveow, aveyvey bpiv TO, ovopara abréy, ral of 
paprupes PepaprupyiKaow. ért be mpos TovTo.s 
eyo moToTHTOS opav evera, a) Gvdpes, Tae 
Toujow. Ta&v yap dvydvrwv* ext Tois® pvornpiows 
ot pev Tues daéBavov pedyovres, of 8 HKovat Kal 
cioty evOdde Kal md pevow tar €u08 KexAnueévot. 
eyes obty &v TO End Adpw SiSeope 7 Bovroperyp 
eye eréyear ért eduyé Tis adray bu’ eye 7 epnjvuce, 
ard Tov," i 7 ovx. exaorou epuyov Kara, Tas pnvices 
tavtas ds eyw dpiv anédaga. Kal éedy tis edéyEn 

1 dvoouirepov Kal dmordrepoy Reiske: dvocusraror , xal 
amorérarov codd. 

2 you Dobree: pe codd. 3 éduyov Blass: édevyov conte 
duyortav Blass: devydvrww codd. 
ent rois Reiske: év rots codd. 


erdéyEa: A pre: eedéyéae A corr. 
xava tov Sluiter: xar’ adrod codd. 


aaa e 





* The time allowed for the speeches of the prosecution 
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up here and prove it against me. For my own part, 
I have never known anyone tell so outrageous or 
so unconvincing a story. All that was necessary, 
they imagined, was sufficient effrontery to bring a 
charge ; the possibility of their being refuted did not 
disturb them in the least. Be consistent, then. Had 
this accusation of theirs been true, your anger would 
have fallen upon me, and you would have considered 
the severest penalty justified. So now that you see 
them to be lying, I demand that you look upon them 
instead as scoundrels—and with good reason too: 
for if the worst of their charges are shown to be con- 
spicuously false, I shall hardly find it difficult to prove 
the same of those which are less serious. 

Such, then, were the informations lodged in con- 
nexion with the Mysteries ; they were, as I say, four 
in number. I have read you the names of those who 
went into exile after each, and the witnesses have 
given their evidence. I shall now do something more 
to convince you, gentlemen. Of those who went into 
exile as a result of the profanation of the Mysteries, 
some died abroad ; but others have returned and are 
living in Athens. These last are present in court at 
my request. Any of them who wishes is welcome to 
prove, in the time now allotted to me,¢ that I was re- 
sponsible for the exile of any of their number, that 
I informed against any of them, or that the various 
groups did not go into exile in consequence of the 
particular informations which I have described to you. 
and defence in an Athenian court of law was limited. It 
was measured by a water-clock (xAe{v$pa) which varied in 
size according to the nature of the case. The outflow of 
water was stopped during the reading of documents, de- 


positions, etc. Here Andocides offers to stand aside with 
the clock still running. 
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MAPTYPES 


1 judeoPyroury Lipsius: jydioPijrovv codd. 
2 unvices vulg.: pujdes A pr: purpSes A corr. 


* The question of offering rewards for information prob- 
ably.arose when the commission of inquiry was being ap- 
pointed. After Cleonymus’ thousand drachmae was found 
to be producing insufficient results, it would be supplemented 
lyy the much more substantial sum proposed by Peisander. 
Vor Peisander sée p. 366, note. 

> ie. Andromachus, Teucrus, Agariste, and Lydus. 
Pythonicus’ claim was based on the fact that he had been 
originally responsible for bringing the matter to the notice 
of the Assembly. Androcles is here mentioned for the first 
time. From Thucydides viii. 65 and Plutarch, Alcib. 19 it is 
clear that he played an important part in the investigations; 
probably it was through his agency that Teucrus, the first 
informer to approach the BovdAy, was induced to come for- 
ward. dep ris BovA‘s here cannot possibly mean ‘‘on the 
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If-I am shown not to be speaking the truth, you may * 
punish me as you will. I shall now interrupt my de- 
fence and give place to anyone who wishes to step 
up here. s 

And now, gentlemen, what followed? After the 
various informations had been laid, the question of 
rewards arose : for Cleonymus’ decree had offered one 
thousand drachmae, and Peisander’s ten.? Conflicting 
claims were made by the informers J have mentioned,® 
by Pythonicus, on the ground that he had first 
brought the matter before the Assembly, and by 
Androcles, who urged the part played by the Council. 
It was therefore publicly resolved that such members 
of the court of the Thesmothetae © as were initiates 
should be presented with the informations of the 
several claimants and decide between them. As a 
result the principal reward was voted to Andro- 
machus, the second to Teucrus ; and at the festival 
of the Panathenaea? Andromachus received ten 
thousand drachmae and Teucrus one_ thousand. 
Kindly call witnesses to confirm this. 


Witnesses 


Council’s behalf”; there was no question of rewarding the 
BovAevrat. It is more like “‘in view of the Council’s part 
in the affair ’’; 7.e. Androcles maintained that the Council had 
been of more importance throughout than the Assembly, 
and that therefore, as the person responsible for the first dis- 
closures made to it, he himself deserved the principal reward. 

¢ j,e, the Heliaea. As with Leogoras’ ypadi wapavopwy the 
jury is an exceptionally large one, although here the special 
circumstances make its size more easily intelligible. The case 
would take the form of a d:a8dcxaota. 

4 The Panathenaea was held every year, beginning on the 
17th of Hecatombaeon (July 8th), and with extra pomp 
every four years, when the wémAos of Athena was carried in 
procession. i 
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4 SHAov yap dre Naber: SyAovére yap codd.. 





® Demeter and Koré, the central figures of the Eleusis-cult. 
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So much for the profanation of the Mysteries, 
gentlemen, on which the information lodged against 
me is based and which you are here as initiates to 
investigate. I have shown that I have committed no 
act of impiety, that I have never turned informer, 
that I have never admitted guilt, and that I have not 
a single offence against the Two Goddesses? upon 
my conscience, whether serious or otherwise. And it 
is vitally important for me to convince you of this ; 
for the stories told you by the prosecution, who 
treated you to so shrill a recital of blood-curdling 
horrors, with their descriptions of past offenders 
who have made mock of the Two Goddesses and of 
the fearful end to which they have been brought 
as a punishment—what, I ask you, have such tales 
and such crimes to do with me? It is I, in fact, who 
am much more truly the accuser, and they the 
accused. They have been guilty of impiety; and 
therefore, I maintain, they deserve death. I, on 
the other hand, have done no wrong, and therefore 
I deserve to go unharmed, It would be nothing less 
than monstrous to vent upon me the wrath which the 
misdeeds of others have aroused in you, or to let 
the malicious attack to which I have been subjected 
weigh more with you than the truth, when you know 
that it is my enemies who are responsible for it. 
Obviously anyone who was guilty of an offence such 
as that with which we are concerned could not clear 
himself by denying that he had committed it: for 
the scrutiny to which a defendant’s statements are 
subjected is formidable indeed when the court already 
knows the truth. But to me the inquiry into the facts 
is the very opposite of embarrassing ; I have no need 
to resort to entreaties or appeals for mercy to gain an 
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1 dvapwprnoKxovra Reiske: dvapepvijoxen codd. 
2 dpacapevoe A corr.: apdpevou vel daduevor A pr. 
3 ray pndev 78ixnxdrew Lipsius: rods under 7ducnxdras codd. 


* The prosectitor who failed to gain one-fifth of the votes 
of the jury was condemned to a fine of one thousand drachmae 
and debarred from bringing a similar action in future.’ Ina 
case of doeBeia, such as the present, he was further deprived 
of the right of entering the temples of the gods against whom 
the alleged act of impiety had been committed. Thus 
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acquittal upon a charge such as this: I have merely to 
show the absurdity. of the statements of my accusers 
by reminding you of what. actually, occurred. .And :; 
you yourselves have taken solemn oaths as the jurors 
who are to decide my fate : as jurors you have sworn 
to seé that that decision is a fair one, under pain of 
causing the most terrible of curses to fall upon your- 
selves and your children ; and at the same time you 
are here as initiates who have witnessed the rites of 
the Two Goddesses, in‘order that you may punish 
those who are guilty of impiety and protect those 
who are innocent. Understand, then, that:to con- 
demn the innocent for impiety is no less an act of 
impiety than to acquit the guilty. Indeed, in the 
name of the Two Goddesses I repeat yet more sternly 
the charge laid upon you by my accusers, for the sake ~ 
both of the rites which you have witnessed and of the 
Greeks who are coming to this‘city for the festival. 
If I have committed any act of impiety, if I have 
admitted guilt, if I have informed against another, 
or if another has informed against me, then put me 
to death; Iask no mercy. -But if, on the other hand, 
I have committed no offence, and completely satisfy 
you of the fact, then I ask you to let the whole 
nation see that I have been brought to trial wrong- 
fully. Should Cephisius here; who was responsible 
for the information laid against me, fail to gain one-__ 
fifth of your votes and so lose’ his rights as a citizen,’ 
he is forbidden to set foot within the sanctuary, of 
the Two Goddesses ,under pain. of death.¢ And 
now, if you think my defence satisfactory <up to 


Cephisius. stands to suffer partial dziéa; the fine will ‘not 
trouble him, as Callias has indemnified him in advance 
(§ 121). Tae IE gt 
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35 ONOMATA.—Tevxpos ei trois ‘“Epyais éujvvcey Kv- 
«thpova, T'Aatvkurmov, Evpipayov, ToAdevxtov, 
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1 kal é« trav... droypdde Lipsius: «al rdv .. . nal 
dnoypddet Aldina, quem Bekker et Blass secuti sunt.  ék 
Tv... Kal dmoypage codd. 


* Came into prominence once more during the struggles 
-of 412-411. By the end of 412 he had identified himself with 
the oligarchic cause, and was active in trying to procure 
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the present, show your approval, so that I may 
present what remains with increased confidence. 

Next comes the mutilation of the images and the 
denunciation of those responsible. I will do as I 
promised and tell you the whole story from the be- 
ginning. On his return from Megara Teucrus was 
guaranteed his immunity. Hereupon, besides com- 
municating what he knew about the Mysteries, he 
gave a list of eighteen of those responsible for the 
mutilation of the images. Of these eighteen, a 
number fled the country upon being denounced ; 
the remainder were arrested and executed upon the 
information lodged by Teucrus. Kindly read their 
names. ; 


Names.—In the matter of the Hermae Teucrus denounced: 
Euctemon, Glaucippus, Eurymachus, Polyeuctus, Plato, 
Antidorus, Charippus, Theodorus, Alcisthenes, Menestratus, 
Eryximachus, Euphiletus, Eurydamas, Pherecles, Meletus, 
Timanthes, Archidamus, ‘Telenicus. 


A number of these men have returned to Athens 
and are present in court, as are several of the relatives 
of those who have died. Any of them is welcome to 
step up here, during the time now allotted me, and 
prove against me that I caused either the exile or the 
death of a single one. 

And now for what followed. Peisander* and 


the return of Alcibiades. He was largely responsible for 
the installation of the Four Hundred at Athens in 411, and 
did his utmost to have Andocides put to death when he 
attempted to return to Athens during that year (ef. De 
Reditu, §§ 13-15), After the fall of the Four Hundred 
Peisander fled to Decelea ; he was condemned to death in 
absentia and his property was confiscated. Nothing more 
is heard of him. Throughout he was a bitter personal enemy 
of Andocides. 
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', @. Another turncoat, who started asian extreme radical ‘and 
then became a member of the Four Hundred. Like Peisander, 
he. escaped to.Decelea after their collapse ; . but-he:succeeded 
in effecting his return in 404 when Sparta ordered the restora- 
tion of exiles. -He became.a member of:the Thirty, and was 
responsible for: some of;their worst excesses. > After their fall 
nothing more is heard. of ‘him. .: For 3 a visketch of his comme 
at this later period see § 101. ‘ 

» There is some doubt about the meaning of this aiiatcienait 
(a) According ,to Suidas, a flag was: hoisted in the Agora 
before meetings of the EKeclesia and lowered when they were 
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Charicles,* who were regarded in those days as the 
most fervent of democrats, were members: of the 
commission of inquiry. These two maintained that 
the outrage was not the work of a small group of 
criminals, but an organized attempt to overthrow the 
popular government: and that therefore inquiries 
ought still to be pursued as vigorously as ever. As 
a result, Athens reached such a state that the lower- 
ing of the flag by the Herald, when summoning a 
meeting of the Council, was quite as much a signal 
for citizens to hurry from the Agora, each in terror of 
arrest, as it was for the Council to proceed to the 
Council-chamber. y 

The general distress encouraged Diocleides to 
bring an impeachment before the Council. He 
claimed that he knew who had mutilated the Hermae, 
and gave their number as roughly three -hundred. 
He then went on to explain how he.had come to 
witness the outrage. Now I want you to think care- 
fully here, gentlemen ; 3 try to remember whether I 
am telling the truth, and inform your’ companions ; 
for it was before you that Diocleides stated his case, 
and you are my witnesses of what occurred. 

Diocleides’ tale was that he had had to fetch the 


concluded. If this is the flag referred to here, the meeting 
of the BovA7 is the meeting held immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the Ecclesia. The Agora would then be thronged 
with citizens coming from the Pnyx. (6) Possibly a flag was 
flown from the roof of the BovAevrjpiov and taken down 
when the Council was sitting. There is no evidence: for this, 
however; and it is a possible objection that this lowering of 
the flag ‘during a meeting is precisely the opposite of the 
custom followed in the case of the Ecélesia. If the first 
explanation be accepted we must assume that ‘Andocides 
is referring only to those meetings of the Bovdy which occurred 
after a sitting of the Ecclesia ; the Bovd# in fact met daily. 
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® The mines of Laurium in S. Attica were leased by the 
state to private individuals, These in their turn hired slaves 
to work them, if they had not enough of their own. The 
slave’s earnings were paid to his master. r 
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earnings of a slave of his at Laurium.* He arose at 
an early hour, mistaking the time, and started off 
on his walk by the light of a full moon. As he was 
passing the gateway of the theatre of Dionysus, he 
noticed a large body of men coming down into the 
orchestra from the Odeum.® In alarm, he withdrew 
into the shadow and crouched down between the 
column and the pedestal with the bronze statue of 
the general uponit. He then saw some three hundred 
men standing about in groups of five and ten and, in 
some cases, twenty. He recognized the faces of the 
majority, as he could see them in the moonlight. 
Now to begin with, gentlemen, Diocleides gave his 
story this particular form simply to be in a position 
to say of any citizen, according as he chose, that he 
was or was not one of the offenders—a monstrous 
proceeding. However, to continue his tale: after 
seeing what he had, he went on to Laurium; and 
when he learned next day of the mutilation of the 
Hermae, he knew at once that it was the work of the 
men he had noticed. On his return to Athens he 
found a commission already appointed to investigate, 
and a reward of one hundred minae offered for infor- 
mation ¢; so seeing Euphemus, the brother of Callias, 
son of Telocles, sitting in his smithy, he took him to 
the temple of Hephaestus. ‘Then, after describing, as 
I have described to you, how he had seen us on the 
night in question, he said that he would rather take 


> The theatre of Dionysus lay on the S.E, slopes of the 
Acropolis. pening it was the Odeum of Tericles, a 
rectangular hall with a conical roof, the remains of which 
have been brought to light in recent years; it was used for 
musical festivals. 

© ie, the second, larger reward proposed by Peisander 
(§ 27). 
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dmroxpivacbat be adros 7pos TadTa Sr BovAevoorro: 
npas 8é xehevew abrov qKew els Kadiov Tod 
TnAokAgous, iva Kdxetvos mapein. tov 8 ab 
KNOEOTHY pov otTws dei Mvev. Tew é¢n ets 
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‘H pev etoayyeNia atta,’ @ dvdpes, Tourn: 
dmoypader be Ta ovopLare Tay avdpav dv hy 
1 Verba kal viv xew vix sana, kai ouvyxew Emperius. 

: abr Lipsius : abrdy codd. 

3 adrdv Reiske: adrév codd. Aes 


émdvra Emperius: elouvra codd, 
5 aire Reiske: atbradv codd. 





2 de. twenty minae more. 3 
> Implying that the mutilation of the Hermae was defin-: 
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our money than the state’s, as he would thereby avoid 
making enemies of us. Euphemus thanked Dio- 
cleides for confiding in him. ‘‘ And now,” he added, . 
“be good enough to come to Leogoras’ house, so that 
you and J can see Andocides and the others who must: 
be consulted.’’ According to his story, Diocleides 
called next day. My father happened to be coming 
out just as he was knocking at the door. “ Are you 
the man they are expecting’ in there?” he asked. 
“ Well; well, we must not turn friends like you away.” 
And with these words he went off.. This was an 
attempt to bring about my father’s death by showing 
that he was in the secret. a" 

We informed Diocleides, or so he alleged, that we 
had decided to offer him two talents of silver, as 
against the hundred minae from the Treasury,* and 
promised that he should become one of ourselves, if 
we achieved our end.’ Both sides were to give a 
guarantee of good faith. Diocleides replied that he 
would think it over ; and we told him to meet-us at 
Callias’ house, so that Callias, son of Telocles, might 
be. present. as well. This was a similar attempt to 
bring about the death of my brother-in-law. 

Diocleides said that he went to Callias’ house, 
and after terms had been arranged, pledged his word 
on the Acropolis.¢ We on our side agreed to give 
him the money the following month; but we broke 
our promise and did not do so. He had therefore 
come to reveal the truth. 

Such was the impeachment brought by Diocleides, 
gentlemen. He gave a list of forty-two persons whom 
itely part of a plot. to overthrow the democracy. Diocleides is 
pionused a place in the oligarchic goverment which is to 
ollow. 

° In one of the temples (¢/. § 40). ‘ ' 
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1 Eben ores Bekker: ele tiDigas codd. 
év add. Weidner. * apo add. Blass, coll. § 48. _ 





* The decree forbade the examination of citizens under 
torture, The Bovdy had been empow ered to act entirely at its 
own discretion during the crisis (ef. § 15), and so could suspend 
the ¢ydiopa in question if it, thought fit. ; ' 
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he claimed to have recognized, and at the head of the 
forty-two appeared Mantitheus and Apsephion who 
were members of the Council and present at that very 
meeting. Peisander hereupon rose and moved that 
the decree passed in the archonship of Scamandrius? 
be suspended and all whose names were on the list . 
sent to the wheel, to ensure the discovery of everyone 
concerned before nightfall. The Council broke into 
shouts of approval. At that Mantitheus and Ap- 
sephion took sanctuary on the hearth, and appealed 
to be allowed to furnish sureties and stand trial, 
instead of being racked. They finally managed to 
gain their request ; but no sooner had they provided *: 
their sureties than they leapt on horseback and de- 
serted to the enemy, leaving the sureties to their fate, 
as.they were now liable to the same penalties:as the 
prisoners for whom they had gone bail. 

The Council adjourned for a private consultation 
and in the course of it gave orders for our arrest 
and close confinement. Then they summoned the 
Generals and bade them proclaim that citizens resi- 
dent ,in-Athens' proper were to proceed under arms 
to the Agora ; those between the Long Walls to the 
Theseum ; and those in Peiraeus to the Agora of 
Hippodamus. The Knights were to be mustered at 
the Anaceum ? by trumpet before nightfall, while the 
Council would take up its quarters on the Acropolis 


> They would probably make for the Boeotian. frontier 
(cf. § 45 infr.), though Thucydides states that there was also 
a Spartan force at the Isthmus at this-time (vi. 61). 

¢ Lit. ‘made us fast in the stocks.” These were in the 
gaol itself. , as . Per 

# The Agora of Hippodamus was the Agora of Peiraeus: 
the Anaceum, a'temple of the*Dioseuri to the N.W. of the 


Acropolis." in 
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e s 


obros" aveyrds euds: ) payTnp «y* éxetvou Kal 6 
mratnp 6 eos adeApol. 
_ Tavpéas. chine 
ovToot “dveypids Tod Tarpos. : 
"Nigatos, 
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ss erepaps canes Bekker: “orepanboovres codd. 


4 add. Bekker.:) =») 


* The 6édos. was a circular building with, a domed roof 
situated j in the Agora: it was sometimes known as the oxids. 
It is the same as the Prytaneum mentioned a few lines below. 
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for the night, and the Prytanes in the Tholus.2” In 
the meantime, the Boeotians, who had heard the 
news, had taken the field and were on the frontier ; 
while Diocleides, the author of all the mischief, was 
hailed as the saviour of Athens : a garland was placed 
upon his head, and he was driven upon an ox-cart to 
the Prytaneum, where he was entertained. / 

Now first of all I want those of you who witnessed 
all this to picture it once more and describe it to those 
who did not. Next I will ask the clerk to call the 
Prytanes in office at the time,’ Philocrates and his 
colleagues. 

Witnesses 


And now I am also going to read you the names of 
those denounced by Diocleides, so that you may see 
how many relatives of mine he tried to ruin. First 
there was my father, and then my brother-in-law ;«: 
my father he had represented as in the secret, ;while 
he had alleged that my brother-in-law’s house was 
the scene of the meeting. The names of the rest 
you shall hear. Read them out to the court.) = *" 


Charmides, son of Aristoteles, ? 
That is a ‘cousin of mine ; his mother and my father 
were brother and sister. rR en 

Taureas. ‘ 
That is a cousin of my father’s. 

Nisaeus. 
A son of Taureas.’' | ols 
The Prytanes and: their ypazparevs:dined there daily, and 
distinguished foreign visitors were often entertained at the 
Tholus at the public cost. Diocleides was accorded this 
privilege. « : 
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> f - 
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Kpurias. 
aveyios* Kal otros Tod tratpés’ ai pnrépes adcAdal. 
Tovrous mavras év roils rerTapdKovTa Deis 
ameyparpev.* 
48 ibiresd Se eden ened amavres ev TH avT@ Kal 
v0E re hv Kal 76 Seopwripiov BUveKeKAATO, ov 
\ a y , A + 2 vila yt ey 4 
Sé 7H pev prrnp TH Se ddehpy 7H S€ yur) Kal 
a bi 7 A x. / 1 
maises, Hv Se Bor Kat olkros xKAadvrwy. Kal 
ddvpopévwy Ta Tapdvta Kakd, A€yer mpds pe 
Xappidys, adv pev aveids, pAcidryns Sé Kal 
ovuvextpadels ev TH oikia TH HyeTépa ex maidds, 
1 ’Opyncapevod Wilhelm: dpynodpevos codd. 
2 Verba 6 Nixiov ddeAdds quae in codd. cum Evxpdrns con- 
juncta sunt ita distinxi. 
3 Post dveids habent codd. Evxparias 6 Nixiov ddeAgds e€ 
praecedentibus male iterata. Eiecit Reiske. Hunc indicem 


turbatum esse ex § 68 satis liquet. 
{ dnéypaper Stephanus: éméypayev codd. 


* The ms, reading is retained by some and translated “ the 
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Callias, son of Alemaeon, 
A cousin of my father’s. 


Euphemus. 
A brother of Callias, son of Telocles. 


Phrynichus, son of Orchesamenus.* 
A cousin. 


Eucrates. 

The brother of Nicias.* He is Callias’ brother-in-law. 

Critias, : 

Another cousin of my father’s ; their mothers were 
sisters. 

All of these appeared among the last forty on 
Diocleides’ list. 

We were all thrown into one prison. Darkness fell, 
and the gates were shut. Mothers, sisters, wives, aud 
children had gathered. Nothing was to be heard save 
the cries and moans of grief-stricken wretches be- 
wailing the calamity which had overtaken them. In 
the midst of it all, Charmides, a cousin of my own age 
who had been brought up with me in my own home 


ex-dancer,” on the ground that a famous dancer named 
Phrynichus was living in Athens at this period (of. Ar. 
Wasps 1302). But'no true parallel can be produced for such 
a use of the aorist participle. It is preferable to emend as in 
the text, as. proper names with a participial form were not 
uncommon ; of. "Axecaperds, *AeLapevds, Tercaperds, ’Axou- 
€VOS. : 

> The words ¢ Nixiov ddeAdds are misplaced in the mss. 
Andocides is clearly quoting from an official list ; and in such 
documents a man would be referred to by his father’s name, 
not by his brother’s, The reference to the brother is part of 
the commentary of Andocides which follows. The Nicias in 
question is the general. rary 
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a Habet mn lacunam’ duodecim Gitererum at Binet, 


zovrwy Toivuy add. Sauppe, dAdd Séopat ood Reiske. 
2 8ép Bekker: 8éoe codd. . ; 
3 drodetobau Stephanus: dnodgoBar cod. 
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since boyhood, said to me : ‘' You see the’ utter hope- 
lessness of our position, Andocides. I have never yet 
wished to say anything which might distress you : 
but now our plight leaves me no choice. Your friends 
and associates outside the family have all been sub- 
jected to the charges which are now to prove our own 
undoing : and half of them have been put to death, 
while the other half have admitted their guilt by 
going into exile. I beg of you: if you have heard 
anything concerning this affair, disclose it. Save 
yourself; save your father, who must be dearer to 
you than anyone in the world : save your brother-in- 
law, the husband of your only sister : save all those 
others who are, bound to you by ties of blood and 
family : and lastly, save me, who have never vexed 
you in my life and who am ever ready to do anything 
for you and your good.” 8 Page uf 
At this appeal from Charmides, gentlemen,. which 
was echoed by the rest, who each addressed their 
entreaties to me in turn, I thought to myself: “ Never, 
oh, never has a man found himself in a more terrible 
strait than I. Am I to look on while my own kindred _ 
perish for a crime which they have not committed : | 
while they themselves are put to death and their 
goods are*confiscated : nay more, while the names 
of persons entirely innocent of the deed which has 
been done are inscribed upon stones of record as the 
names of men accursed in the sight of heaven ? » Am 
I to pay no heed to three hundred: Athenians who. « 
are to be wrongfully put to death, to the desperate 
- © Charmides’ argument seems to be that, as’ Andocides’ 
friends have already’ been exposed, he can do no. harm to 
them by any revelations he may choose to make. On the 


other hand, he will be able to save his family from certain 
death. ae 
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2 g add. Reiske. » : * add. Shuiter. 
3 Sef Sodvac Dobree: &8dvae codd. ; 
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plight of Athens, to the suspicions of citizen for citi- 
zen? Oram I to reveal to my countrymen the story 
told me by the true criminal, Euphiletus ? ”’ @ 

Then a further thought struck me, gentlemen. J 
reminded myself that a number of the offenders re- 
sponsible for the mutilation had already been exe- 
cuted upon the information lodged by Teucrus, while 
yet others had escaped into exile and been sentenced 
to death in their absence. In fact, there remained 
only four of the criminals whose names had not 
been divulged by Teucrus : Panaetius, Chaeredemus, 
Diacritus, and Lysistratus ; and it was only natural 
to assume that they had been among the first to 
be denounced by Diocleides, as they were friends of 
those who had ‘already been put to death. It was 
thus still doubtful whether they would escape: but 
it was certain that my own kindred would perish, 
unless Athens learned the truth. So I decided that 
it was better to cut off from their country four men 
who richly deserved it—men alive to-day and re- 
stored to home and property—than to let those others 
go to a death which they had done nothing whatever 
to deserve. 

If, then, any of you yourselves, stared or any 
of the public at large has ever been possessed with ” 
the notion that I informed against my associates with 
the object of purchasing my own life at the price of. 
theirs—a tale invented, by my enemies, who wished 
to present me in the blackest colours-—use the facts, 
themselves as evidence ; for to-day not only is’ it 
incumbent upon me to give a faithful account of my- 
self—I am in the presence, remember, of the actual 
offenders who went into exile after committing the 


® Already denounced by Teucrus (g 35). 
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2 Nonnihil finnidinsd videtur. dA\a mp@rov ev buds add. 
Blass: . alii alia. , 
oa of add. Reiske: lacunam duarum, litterarum habent 
A : te, ye Tee ra 
® yevdpeva Reiske: Aeydpeva codd. 
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crime which we are discussing ; they know better 
than anyone whether I am lying or not, and they 
have my permission to interrupt me and prove that 
what I am saying is untrue—but it is no less incum- 
bent upon you to discover what truly happened. I 
say this, gentlemen, because the chief task confront- 
ing me in this trial is to prevent anyone thinking the 
worse of me on account of my escape : tomake first you 
and then the whole world understand that the explana- 
tion of my behaviour from start to finish lay in the 
desperate plight: of Athens and, to a lesser degree, 
in that of my own family, not in any lack of principles 
or courage : to make you understand that, in disclosing 
what Euphiletus had told me, I was actuated solely 
by my concern for my relatives and friends and by 
my concern for the state as a whole, motives which I 
for one consider not a disgrace but a credit. If this 
proves to be the truth of the matter, I think it only , . 
my due that I should be acquitted with my good name 
unimpaired. . 

Come now, in considering a case, a judge should 
make allowances for human shortcomings, gentlemen, 
as he would do, were he in the same plight himself. 
What would each of you have done? Had the choice 
lain between dying a noble death and preserving my 
life at the cost of my honour, my behaviour might 
well be described as base—though many would have 
made exactly the same choice ; they would rather 
have remained alive than have died like heroes. But 
the alternatives before me were precisely the oppo- 
site. On the other hand, if I remained silent, I myself 
died in disgrace for an act of impiety which I had not 
committed, and I allowed my father, my brother-in- 
law, and a host of my relatives and cousins to perish 
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in addition. Yes, I, and I alone, was sending them 
to their death, if I refused to say that others were to - 
blame ; for Diocleides had thrown them into prison 
by his lies, and they could only be rescued if their 
countrymen were put in full possession of the facts ; 
therefore I became their murderer if I refused to tell 
what I had heard. Besides this, I was causing three 
hundred citizens to perish; while the plight of 
Athens was growing desperate. That is what silence 
meant. On the other hand, by revealing the truth I 
saved my own life, I saved my father, I saved the rest 
of my, family, and I freed Athens from the panic 
which was working such havoc. True, I was sending 
four men into exile ; but all four were guilty. And 
as for the others, who had already been denounced 
by Teucrus, I am sure that none of them, whether 
dead or in exile, was one whit the worse off for any 
disclosures of mine. 

Taking all this into consideration, gentlemen, I 
found that the least objectionable of the courses open 
to me was to tell the truth as quickly as possible, to 
prove that Diocleides had lied, and so to punish the 
scoundrel who was causing us to be put to death 
wrongfully and imposing upon the’ public, while in 
return he was being hailcd as a supreme benefactor 
and rewarded for his services. I therefore informed 
the Council that I knew the offenders, and showed 
exactly what had occurred. The idea, I said, had 
been suggested by Euphiletus at a drinking-party 5 
but I opposed it, and succeeded in preventing its 
execution for the time being. Later, however, I was 
thrown from a colt of mine in Cynosarges*; I broke 


* A gymnasium sacred to Heracles on the eastern outskirts 
of Athens, near the Diomean Gate. : i 
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kd moujoovros Valckenaer : mowjoavros codd. 





. 9 One of the many, }p@a scattered over the city. Phorbas 
was an Attic hero; he had been the charioteer of Theseus. 
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my collar-bone and fractured my skull, and had to - 
be taken home on a litter. When Euphiletus saw 
my condition, he informed the others that I had con-, 
sented to join them and had promised him to muti- 
late the Hermes next to the shrine of Phorbas 4 
as my share in the escapade. He told them this to 
hoodwink them ; and that is why the Hermes which 
you can all see standing close to the home of our 
family, the Hermes dedicated by the Aegeid tribe, 
was the only one in Athens unmutilated, it being 
understood that I would attend to it as Euphiletus 
had promised. 

When the others learned the truth, they were 
furious to think that I was in the secret without hav- 
ing taken any active part; and the next day I re- 
ceived a visit from Meletus® and Euphiletus. ‘We 
have managed it all right, Andocides,” they told me. 
“Now if you will consent to keep quiet and say 
nothing, you will find us just as good friends as before.. 
If you do not, you will find that you have been much 
more successful at making enemies of us than at 
making fresh friends by turning traitor to us.” I re- 
plied that I certainly thought Euphiletus a scoundrel 
for acting as he had ; although he and his companions 
had far less to fear from my being in the secret than- 
from the mere fact that the deed was done. 

I supported this account by handing over my slave 
for torture, to prove that I was ill at the time in 
question and had not even left my bed; and the 
Prytanes arrested the women-servants in the house 
which the criminals had used as. their base. The 

> Meletus had also been connected with the profanation 
of the Mysteries; his name appears on Andromachus’ list 


(§ sae Like Euphiletus, he was denounced by Teucrus for 
mutilation of the Hermae (§ 35). 
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Council and the commission of inquiry went into the 
matter closely, and when at length they found that 
it was as J said and that the witnesses corroborated 
me without exception, they summoned Diocleides. 
He, however, made a long cross-examination unneces- 
sary by admitting at once that he had been lying, and 
begged that he might be pardoned if he disclosed 
who had induced him to tell his story ; the culprits, 
he said, were Alcibiades of Phegus¢ and Amiantus of 
Aegina. Alcibiades and Amiantus fled from the 
country in terror; and when you heard the facts 
yourselves, you handed Diocleides over to the court 
and put him to death. You released the prisoners 
awaiting execution—my relatives, who owed their 
escape to me alone—you welcomed back the exiles, 
and yourselves shouldered arms ® and dispersed, freed 
from grave danger and distress.. 

Not only do the circumstances in which I here 
found myself entitle me to the sympathy of all, 
gentlemen, but my conduct..can leave you in no 
doubt about my integrity. When Euphiletus sug- 
gested that we pledge ourselves to what was the worst 

ossible treachery, I opposed him, I attacked him, I 
Respetl on him the scorn which he deserved. Yet once 
his companions had committed the crime, I kept their 
secret ; it was Teucrus who lodged the information 
which led to their death or exile, before we had been 
thrown into prison by Diocleides or were threatened 
with death. After our imprisonment I denounced 
four persons: Panaetius, Diacritus, Lysistratus, and 
Chaeredemus. I was responsible for the exile of these 
four, I admit ; but I saved my father, my brother-in- 


« A deme in the neighbourhood of Marathon. 
> Of § 45. 
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2 lSéres Reiske: tSdvres codd. 
3. “MAPTYPE add. Reiske. 





® The figures given here do not correspond with the list 
of § 47, where the father, the brother-in-law, two cousins, 
and five: other relatives only are mentioned. The faulty ms. 
tradition of § 47 (see app. crit. ad loc.) makes it more probable 
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law, three cousins, and seven other relatives,’ all of 
whom were about to be put to death wrongfully ; 
they owe it to me that they are still looking on the 
light of day, and they are the first to acknowledge it. 
In addition, the scoundrel who had thrown the whole 
of Athens into chaos and endangered her very exist- 
ence was exposed ; ‘and your own suspense and sus- 
picions of one another were at an end. 

Now recollect. whether what I have been saying is 
true, gentlemen ; and if you know the facts, make 
them clear to those who do not. Next I will ask the 
clerk to call the persons who owed their release to 
me ; no one knows what happened better than they, 
and no one can give the court a better account of it. 
The position, then, is this, gentlemen: they will 
address you from the platform for as long as you ‘care 
to listen to them; then, when you are satisfied, 
I will proceed to the. remainder of my defence. 

(Witnesses) 

You now know exactly what took place at the time 
and I for one think that I have given all the explana- 
tions necessary. However, should any of you wish to 
hear more or think that any point has not been dealt 
with satisfactorily, or should I have omitted anything, 
he has only to rise and mention it, and I will reply to 
his inquiry as well. Otherwise, I will proceed to ex- 

lain the legal position to you. 

Admittedly, Cephisius here conformed with the 
law as it stands in lodging his information against 
me; but he is resting his case upon an old decree, 


that it is the list which is incorrect; and alteration of the 
numerals given in the present passage is not a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. 
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eIn4tsne FO 
> i.e. if Andocides can prove that he is protected by the 
amnesty, he will eo ipso create a precedent whereby his 
accusers will themselves be able to claim exemption from 
unishment for the various offences which they committed 
belie 403. The nature of these is explained in detail later 
(§ 92 et sqq.). , . 
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moved by Isotimides,? which does not concern me 
at all. Isotimides proposed to exclude from temples 
all who had committed an act of impiety and ad- 
mitted their guilt. I have done neither: I have not 
committed any act of impiety, nor have I admitted 
guilt. Further, I will prove to you that the decree in 
question has been repealed and is void. I shall be 
adopting a dangerous line of defence here, I know; 
if I fail to convince you, I shall myself be the sufferer, 
and if I succeed in convincing you, I shall have cleared 
my opponents.’ However, the truth shall be told. 
After the loss of your fleet and the investment of 
Athens ¢ you discussed ways and means of re-uniting 
the city. As a result you decided to reinstate those 
who had lost their civic rights, a resolution moved by 
Patrocleides. Now who were the disfranchised, and 
what were their different disabilities ? I will explain.4 
First, state-debtors. All who had been condemned 
on their accounts when vacating a public office, all 
who had been condemned as judgement-debtors,? all 
those fined in a public action or under the summary 
jurisdiction of a magistrate, all who farmed taxes and 
then defaulted or were liable to the state as sureties 


¢ The fleet was lost at Aegospotami, Sept. 405; this 
disaster was followed by the siege of Athens, which finally 
capitulated in April 404. The decree of Patrocleides was 
passed in the autumn of 405. 

4 For the relevance of the following paragraphs see 
Introd. pp. 331-332. 
- ¢ Persons against whom judgement had been given in a 
civil action, but who refused (a) to pay the damages awarded 
to the plaintiff by the court, (b) to cede to the plaintiff pro- 
perty to which he had established his claim, were liable to a 
dfn €£odAns. Such suits were common at Athens, where the 
machinery for ensuring that a judgement was enforced was 
lamentably defective. : 
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¢ Tax-farmers usually formed themselves into companies 
headed by an dpx#vys-who personally contracted with the 
state for the purchase of the right-to collect a given tax. The 
agreed sum was not paid until the tax had been collected ; 
and so the dpydvys had to furnish sureties, who became liable 
if he ‘himself defaulted. It was the practice to auction the 
various taxes; the highest bidder obtaining the right to farm 
them, ¢f.§188. 0 : Tcl oti 

> The six classes of state-debtor here enumerated suffered 
disfranchisement only so long as their debt remained unpaid. 
‘They were allowed eight Prytanies (i.e. roughly nine months) 
in which to find the money; at the end of that time their 
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for a defaulter,* had to pay within eight Prytanies ; 
otherwise, the sum due was doubled and the de- ~ 
linquent’s property distrained upon.? 

Such was one.form of disfranchisement. According 
to a second, delinquents lost all personal rights, but 
retained possession of their property. This class in- 
cluded all persons convicted of theft or of accepting 
bribes—it was laid down that both they and their 
descendants should lose their personal rights. Simil- 
arly, all who deserted on the field of battle, who were 
found guilty of evasion of military service, of coward- 
ice, or of withholding a ship from action,° all who 
threw away their shields, or were thrice convicted 
of giving perjured evidence or of falsely endorsing a 
summons,? or who were found guilty of maltreating 
their parents, were deprived of their personal rights, 
while retaining possession of their property. 

Others again had their rights curtailed in specified 
directions ; they were only partially, not wholly; dis- 
franchised. The soldiers who remained in Athens 
under the Four Hundred are a case in point. They 
enjoyed all the rights of ordinary | citizens, except that 
they were forbidden to speak in the Assémbly or 


menelte was distrained upon for double the original amount. 
Should the confiscation fail to produce the requisite sum, 
they remained dryoe until the Hance was forthcoming. 

© When Trierarchs. 

¢ Whenever a plaintiff had to serve a summons in ‘person, 
the law required that he should do so in the presence of wit- 
nesses. The names of these witnesses were entered on the 
writ. If the plaintiff secured the witnesses’ names without 
serving the summons and so won the case by default, the 
defendant had the right to bring a ypady ipso ible against 
the witnesses (xAn7jpes) concerned. 

* This penalty appears to have been inflicted in 410, a 
the. restoration of the democracy. . 
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1 vv dtipwr kai add. Sauppe e Dem. Timoer. § 46, 
® evyeypappevey Emperius: émeyeypappevey codd. 
5 4 del. Emperius. fy secl. Reiske. » 
5 xai Boeckh: 9 codd. 
® Lacunam ind. Droysen. 


2°The decree reinstates (a) public debtors whose names 
were still on the official registers in June-July 405, (5) political 
offenders who had suffered dria in 410 after the te wnifall 
of the Four Hundred and the restoration of the full demo- 
cracy. These include both members of the Four Hundred 
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become members of the Council. They lost their 
rights in these two respects, because in their case the 
limited disability took this particular form. Others 
were deprived of the right of bringing an indictment, 
or of lodging an information : others of sailing up the 
Hellespont, or of crossing to Ionia : while yet others 
were specifically debarred from entering the Agora. 

You enacted, then, that both the originals and all 
extant copies of these several decrees should be can- 
celled, and your differences ended by an exchange 
of pledges on the Acropolis. Kindly read the decree 
of Patrocleides whereby this was effected.* 


Decrer.—On the motion of Patrocleides: whereas the 
Athenians have enacted that persons disfranchised and public 
debtors may speak and propose measures in the Assembly 
with impunity, the People shall pass the decree which was 

assed at the time of the Persian Wars and which proved of 

enefit to Athens. As touching such of those registered with 
the Superintendents of Revenue, the Treasurers of Athena 
and the other Deities, or the Basileus, as had not been 
removed from the register before the last sitting of the Council 
in the archonship of Callias ®: all who before that date had 
been disfranchised as debtors: or had been found guilty of 
maladministration by the Auditors and their assessors at the 
Auditors’ offices: or had been indicted for maladministra- 
tion, but, had not as yet been publicly tried: or <had been 
condemned to suffer> specific disabilities : or had been con- 


and their supporters. An exeeption is made, however, of 
those oligarchs who fled to Decelea (e.g. Péisander and 
Charieles), and of persons in exile for homicide, massacre, 
or attempted tyranny. The last two crimes are only men- 
tioned because Patrocleides is here quoting from a law of 
Solon’s and wishes to be complete. Trials for massacre or 
attempted tyranny had long been unheard of. For the text 
of the Solonian law see Plut. Solon 19. 
> Callias was Archon from 406 to 405. His year of office 
terminated in June-July 405, and the Decree of Patrocleides 
followed during the autumn, 
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29 del. Luzac. ~ 3 4 seclusit Droysen. 
Ets 44 edayaiow 7% rupavvidc Kirchhoff.» 
§ 7 add. Blass. 6 éyn G. Hermann: éxee, éxoe codd. * 


@ The Areopagus tried cases of wilful murder. The fifty- 
one Ephetae sat in different courts according to the nature of 
the. offence which they were :trying, but always: in the open 
air for religious reasons. Sitting -émt Upuravei@, in. the pre- 
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demned as sureties for a defaulter ; and all who were recorded 
as members of the Four Hundred: or who had recorded 
against them any act performed under the oligarchy—always 
excepting those publicly recorded as fugitives: those who 
have been tried for homicide by the Areopagus, or by the 
Ephetae, whether sitting at the Prytaneum or the Delphinium, 
under the presidency of the Basileus, and are now in 
exile or under sentence of death*: and those guilty of 
massacre or attempted tyranny—shall one and all have their 
names everywhere cancelled by the Superintendents of 
Revenue and by the Council in accordance with the fore- 
going, wherever any public record of their offence be 
found ; and any copies of such records which anywhere exist 
shall be produced by the Thesmothetae and other magistrates. 
This shall be done within three days after the consent of the 
People has been given. And no one shall secretly retain a 
copy of those records which it has been decided to cancel, 
nor shall he at any time make malicious reference to the past. 
He who does so shall be liable to the punishment of fugitives 
from the court of the Areopagus®: to the end that the 
Athenians may live in all security both now and hereafter. 


’ By this decree you reinstated those who had lost 
their rights ; but neither the proposal of Patrocleides 
nor your own enactment contained any reference to a 
restoration of exiles. However, after you had come 


cincts of the Prytaneuin, they heard cases of justifiable homi- 
cide (dévos déxatos): sitting emt AcAduiw, in the precincts of 
the temple of Apollo Delphinius, they heard cases of homi- 
cide where the criminal was a person or persons unknown or 
where death had been caused by an inanimate instrument. 
They further met émi IlaAAcdéw to try cases of ddvos dxodavos 
and BovAevais ddvou dxovolov(cf. Antiphon, Choreutes, Introd.); 
and in Phreatto, a quarter of Peiraeus on the sea-shore, to try 
persons already in exile for homicide and charged with a 
second murder, committed before they quitted Attica. The 
accused pleaded from a boat. These last two courts are not 
mentioned here. See also Antiphon, Tetralogies, Gen. Introd. 
~ 4d. 

Si ie. be put to death, if he is ever apprehended within the 
dominions of Athens. : 
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1 @ add. Reiske. 2 dv secl. Dobree. 
3 edploxovres Reiske: evpioxoy codd. 
* yevondvww Reiske: ywopévwy codd. 


* In April, 404. The Thirty were installed by the follow- 
ing summer on the motion of Dracontides, which the presence 
of the Spartan garrison made it difficult to reject. In the 
winter of 404 a number of the exiled democrats under 
Thrasybulns seized Phyle on the northern frontier of Attica ; 
then they moved ‘on Peiraeus and fortified Munychia. By 
February 403 they were strong enough to crush the Thirty, 
the remnants of whom fled to Eleusis, whence they were 
finally extirpated in 401. J 

> February 403. 
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to terms with Sparta and demolished your walls, you 
allowed your exiles to return too.?. Then the Thirty 
came into power, and there followed the occupation 
of Phylé and Munychia, and those terrible struggles 
which I am loath to recall either to myself or to you. 
After your return from Peiraeus® you resolved to 
let bygones be bygones, in spite of the opportunity 
for revenge. You considered the safety of Athens 
of more importance than the settlement of private 
scores ; so both sides, you decided, were to forget 
the past. Accordingly, you elected a commission of 
twenty to govern Athens until a fresh code of laws 
had been authorized ; during the interval the code 
of Solon and the statutes of Draco were to be in force. 
However, after you had chosen a Council by lot and 
elected Nomothetae,° you began to discover that there 
were not a few of the laws of Solon and Draco under 
which numbers of citizens were liable, owing to 
previous events. You therefore called a meeting of 
the Assembly to discuss the difficulty, and as a result 
enacted that the whole of the laws should be revised 


¢ Further details are given in the decree which follows. 
The ordinary Nomothetae were chosen by lot from the 
Heliasts of each year to revise the existing laws and examine 
proposed additions. The Nomothetae here mentioned are 
an entirely distinct body. They were 500 in number and 
elected. by the demes. -In conjunction with the Council they 
were to revise the laws. It was found, however, that the 
anarchy of the previous year had rendered a vast number of 
citizens technically liable to punishment. This meant that 
a very extensive modification of the existing legal code was 
necessary. A committee was therefore selected from the 
500 Nomothetae by the Council to draft a fresh body of laws, 
Its recommendations were to be submitted to the Council 
and the remaining Nomothetae for approval. In the 
interval the laws of Solon and the @eopot of Draco dealing 
with homicide were to be in force. 
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and that such as were approved should be inscribed 
in the Portico.2 Kindly read the decree. 


<Decree.>—On the motion of Teisamenus * the People 
decreed that Athens be governed as of old, in accordance 
with the laws of Solon, his weights and his measures, and in 
accordance with the statutes of Draco, which we used afore- 
time. Such further laws as may be necessary shall be in- 
scribed upon tables by the Nomothetae elected by the 
Council and named hereafter, exposed before the Tribal 
Statues for all to see, and handed over to the magistrates 
during the present month. The laws thus handed’ over, 
however, shall be submitted beforehand to the scrutiny of the 
Council and the five hundred Nomothetae elected by the 
Demes, when they have taken their oath. Further, any 
private, citizen who so desires may come before the Council 
and suggest improvements in the laws. When the laws 
have been ratified, they shall be placed under the guardian- 
ship of the Council of the Areopagus, to the end that only 
such laws as have been ratified may be appiied by magis- 
trates. Those laws which are approved shail be inscribed 
upon the wall, where they were. inscribed aforetime, for all 
to see. ; 


There was a revision of the laws, gentlemen, in 
obedience to this decreé, and such as were approved 
were inscribed in the Portico. When this had been 
done, we passed a law which is universally enforced. 
Kindly read it. : Beets 


Law.—In no circumstances shall magistrates enforce a 
Jaw: which has not been inscribed. 3 


Is any loophole left here? Can a single suit be 
brought before a jury by a magistrate’ or set in 


® The o7oa BaciAews in the Agora. 
» One of the 500 Nomothetae. - 





3 eneSdv duwpdxwow Dobree: ered) opwydxaaw codd. 
iv “ 8 add. Stephanus. : 


5 égrw evravot 6 71 Dobree, coll. § 89: éa7t todro Gre codd. 
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motion by one of you, save under the laws.inscribed ? 
Then if it is illegal to enforce a law, which has not 
been inscribed, there can surely be no question of en- 
forcing a decree which has not been inscribed. 

Now when we saw that a great many citizens had 
been placed in a serious position either by previous 
laws or by previous decrees, we enacted the laws 
which follow as a safeguard against the very, thing 
which is now going on; we wished to prevent 
anything of the kind happening, that is to say, and 
to make it impossible for anyone to prosecute from 
malice. Kindly read the laws. j “vs. 

Laws.—In no circumstances ‘shall magistrates enforce a 
law which has not been inscribed. No decree, whether of the 
Council or Assembly, shall override a law..- No law shall be 
directed against an individual without applying to all citizens 
alike, unless an Assembly of’ six’ thousand so resolve by 
secret ballot.* . : ae 

What was needed to complete the list ? Only the 
following law, which I will ask the clerk to read to you: 

Law.—All decisions given’in private suits and by arbi- 
trators under the democracy shall be valid. -But-of the 
laws only those passed since the archonship of Eucleides’ 
shall be enforced. a , : 

The validity of decisions given in private, suits and 
by arbitrators under the democracy you, upheld, 
gentlemen ; and you did so to avoid the cancellin, 
of debts and the reopening of such suits, and to ensure 
the enforcement of private contracts. On the other 
hand, in the matter. of public offences dealt with by 
indictment, denunciation, information, or.arrést, you 
enacted that only such laws should be enforced as 
had been passed since the’archonship of Eucleides. 

* A reference to ostracism. | 
‘> i.e, later than midsummer, 408. * 
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Now you decided that the laws were to.be revised 
and afterwards inscribed ; that in no circumstances 
were magistrates to enforce a law which had not been 
inscribed : that no decree, whether of the Council 


or the Assembly, was to override a law: that no law .. 
might be directed against an individual without ~ 


applying to all citizens alike : and that only such laws 
as had been passed since: the archonship of Eucleides 
were to be enforced. In view of this, can any decree 
passed before the archonship of Eucleides, whatever 
its importance or unimportance, still remain in’ force ? 
I for one think not, gentlemen. Just consider the 
matter for yourselves. 

And now, what of your oaths? First, the oath in 
which the whole city joined, the oath which you 
swore one and all after the reconciliation : “. . . and 
I will harbour no grievance against any citizen, 
save only the Thirty, the Ten,* and the Eleven: 
and even of them against none who shall consent 
to render account of his office.” After swearing 
to forgive even the Thirty, whom you had to thank 
for sufferings untold, provided that they rendered 
account of themselves, you can have ‘been in very 
little hurry to harbour grievances against the ordinary 
citizen. Again, what is s the oath sworn by the Council 
when it takes office? ‘“... and I will allow no 
information or arrest arising out of past events, save 
only in the case of those who fled from Athens.” 
And what is your own oath as jurors, gentlemen ? 


* The board of ten set up by Lysander.in Peiraeus. It 
was overthrown by Thrasybulus at the end of 404, The 
Eleven are, of course, the ordinary police-magistrates who 
had been compelled by the Thirty to do their bidding. 

- » 4.e, to Eleusis, with the surviving members of the’ T hirty, 
after their downfall in February 403. 
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« The Leon here mentioned is almost certainly the Leon 
of Salamis whom Socrates, at the risk of his own life, re- 
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ON THE MYSTERIES, 91-94 
“. . . and I will harbour no grievance and submit to 
no influence, but will give my verdict in accordance 
with the laws in force at the present time.”” Let those 
oaths help you to decide whether I am right when I 
say that I am championing yourselves and the laws. 
And now, gentlemen, consider how my accusers 
stand with regard to the laws. They are prosecuting 
others ; but what is their own position? Cephisius here 
purchased from the state the right to collect certain 
public rents, and obtained thereby a return of ninety 
minae from the farmers occupying the lands con- 
cerned. He then defaulted ; and since he would have 
been placed in close confinement had he appeared in 
Athens—it being laid down by law that any defaulting 
tax-farmer may be so punished by the Council—he 
retired into exile. Owing, however, to the fact that 
you decided to apply only those laws passed since 
the archonship of Eucleides, Cephisius considers him- 
self entitled to keep his profits from your lands. He 
is no longer an exile, but a citizen: no longer an 
outcast without rights, but an informer—and all 
because you are applying only the revised laws. 
Then there is: Meletus here. Meletus arrested 
Leon @ under the Thirty, as you all know ; and Leon 
was put to death without a trial. But we find it laid 
down that there shall be no distinction between the 
principal who plans a crime and the agent who com- 
mits it ; the law not only existed in the past, but still 
exists and is still enforced because of its fairness. 
Quite so ; but Leon’s sons cannot prosecute Meletus 
for murder, because only laws passed since the 


fused to arrest when ordered to do so by the Thirty. Some 
1500 persons were executed without a trial during the reign 
of terror (Isocr. vii. 67). 
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dddro ody, @ "Emixapes, 7 viv o dmoxreivas ge 
[13] xabapos Tas xetpas €orat, kard, ye Tov LoAwvos 
96 popov; Kal por dvdyvwit Tov vdpov Tov ék Basi 


oriAys. 


NoMmoz.—"Edoge TH “Bows kal 76 Se Mert 

, empurdveve, KAccyeys eypappdreve, Bonds, ° 
, cordate. TadE Anpdpavros cuveypayper. dpxee Pale 
rode 705, eypioparos: 4 Bovdr ,ot TEvTAK6T LOL {oi)§ 
Aaxovres TO Kvdpy, ois KAevyévns TpOTOs éypayss 
padTever, ,. >. diy Ts . Sypoxpariay ; Katadvy . Thy 
"AOjvnow, } apxynv tuva dpyy . Karahehypevys Tis 
Syproxparias, TOAE LOS éorun® Adgvaiwy kai varowe 
TeOvaren,, Kal Te Xpipara adrov, Snpdoca goto, kak 


97 ris, Geoo 7d éxidéxarov: 6 Sé aroxteivas Tov Tatra 


) ovroci Blass: obros a ’ 
: do te eA - @ Reiske : GW ort... ef codd. 
ov; ob add. Ballers ral a 
‘ ols Droysen, coll. I.G, i. 304: dre codd. , 
5 €o7w Steph. : éorat codd. 


* The argument of this paragraph is not stated as'clearly 
as it might be. Andocides means: (a) after the amnesty 
special legal measures were taken to ensure against prose- 
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archonship of Eucleides can be..enforced. The fact 
of the~ arrest, of course, is not. denied, even by 
Meletus himself.* 

Then Epichares here, an. utter blackguard, and 
proud of it, a man who does his best not to let his own 
bygones be bygones—friend Epichares served on the 
Council under the Thirty. And yet what does the 
law upon the. stone in front of the Council-chamber 
say? ‘“ Whosoever shall hold a public office after the 
suppression of the democracy may be slain with im- 
punity. No taint shall rest upon his slayer, and he 
shall possess the goods of the slain.” Thus as far as 
Solon’s law is concerned, Epichares, it is clear that 
anyone can kill you here and now without defiling 
his hands. Kindly read the law from the stone. 


Law.*—Enacted by the Council and People. Prytany 
of the tribe Aeantis. Secretary: Cleigenes. President: 
Boethus. The enactment following was framed by Demo- 
phantus and his colleagues. The date of this decree is the 
first sitting of the Council of Five Hundred, chosen by lot, 
at which Cleigenes acted as Secretary. 

If anyone shal! suppress the democracy at Athens or hold 
any public office after its suppression, he shall become a 

ublic enemy and be slain with impunity; his goods shall 
Be confiscated and a tithe given to the Goddess. No sin 


eution for crimes committed before 403; therefore, although 
(b) the principle that BovAcuas dévov éxovaiov deserves the 
same punishment as ¢dvos éxovovos itself has always been, and 
still is, recognized as valid, Meletus cannot be accused of 
having caused Leon’s death. j 

» The decree was passed after the restoration of the full 
democracy in 410. Demophantus is a member of the board 
of cuyypadgeis (“compilers”) appointed to revise the laws. 
The revision was not completed until: the appointment of the 
500 Nomothetae in 403 for a similar purpose. The decree 
was based on a Solonian law (§ 95 ad jin.) ; henoe the 
reference in it to tyranny. : he ° 
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Tlérepoy, . a) ovKopayra, kal enitpumtov ivados, 
KUptos 6 vdpLos be eaTiv 7 ob KUpwos ; Cod KUplos” »* 
bud « ‘tobro 8 olwar _revernra dkupos, 6Tt ‘Tots 
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ov ois kat meptepyn THY mod TavTHV, ovK- dios 
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ohuyapxia dé, ws py, avayKacbeins Ta. xpripara 


- 5 droxrevely Droysen : droxretvew codd.. 
kal Adyw Kai épyw Kal yYjdw kai huc transt. Sauppe, 
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shall he commit, no defilement shall he suffer who slays 
such an one or who conspires to slay him. And all the 
Athenians shall take oath by tribes and by demes over a 
sacrifice without blemish to slay such an one. And this shall 
be the oath: “ If it be in my power, I will slay by word and 
by deed, by my vote and by my hand, whosoever shall sup- 
press the democracy at Athens, whosoever shall hold any 
public office after -its suppression, and whosoever shall 
attempt to become tyrant or shall help to instal a tyrant. 
And if another shall slay such an one, I will deem him to be 
without sin in the eyes of the gods and powers above, as 
having slain a public enemy. And I will sell all the goods 
of the slain and will give over one half to the slayer, and will 
withhold nothing from him. And if anyone shall lose his 
life in slaying snch an one or in attempting to slay him, I 
will show to him and to his children the kindness which was 
shown to Harmodius and Aristogeiton and to their children. 
And all oaths sworn at Athens or in the army @ or elsewhere 
for the overthrow of the Athenian democracy I annul and 
abolish.” All the Athenians shall take this oath over a 
sacrifice without blemish, as the law: enjoins, before the 
Dionysia. And they shall pray that he who observes this 
oath may be blessed abundantly: but that he who observes 
it not may perish from the earth, both he and his house. 


Well, Mr. Informer, is this law in force? Yes or 
no, you practised villain? ® No; and the reason 
for that is of course that only laws passed after the 
archonship of Eucleides can be applied. That is how 
you come to be walking about this city alive—hardly 
the fate which you deserved after making a living 
as a common informer under the democracy, and 
becoming the tool of the Thirty under the oligarchy 

* At Samos in 411, where Veisander had at first success- 


fully intrigued for the overthrow of the democracy at home. 
> An echo of Soph. Ajax 103. 


coll. Lycurg. § 127. In codd. post +@ dzoxreivarre inveniun- 
tur ‘ 


3 rw? Reiske: rv codd. « 7G Spengel: rav codd. 
5 ov xvpwos addidi auct. Reiske, 
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1 éréowv Reiske: érarpév codd. 


oe ToAuG Blass: éré\za codd. 
ren ® odSe Tovraw {uretus : otdey rovrwy codd. 
xat Dobree: 7 codd.' 





"a)4e/"political intrigues. A “yeference to” Andocides’ 
membership of an oligarchic club (eraquepte). 

> Because of his immorality. 

° Cf. § 36, note. 
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to avoid. having. to disgorge your profits. But that 
is not enough. You actually talk to me of .my 
intrigues !* You actually hold others up to censure— 
you, who had not the decency to confine your own 
intrigues to but a single admirer, but welcomed the 
entire world for néxt to nothing, as the court knows, 
and supported yourself by vice, your villainous appear- 
ance notwithstanding. 

But yet, although your laws deny him even the 
right of defending himself,> the fellow has the im- 
pudence to accuse others. Really, gentlemen, as I 
sat watching him make his speech for the prosecution, 
I quite thought that I had been arrested and put on 
trial by the Thirty. Who would have prosecuted, if 
I had found myself in court in those days ? Epichares, 
none other. There he would have been, ready with 
acharge, unless I bought him off. And here he is once 
more. Who, again, but Charicles * would have cross- 
examined me? “Tell me Andocides,’’ he would 
have asked, ‘‘ did you go to Decelea ¢ and occupy it 


as a menace to your country?” ‘‘ Ididnot.” “Well, . 


did you lay Attica waste and pillage your fellow- 
Athenians by land or by sea?”? “No.” “ Then at 
least you fought Athens at sea,’ or helped to de- 
molish her walls or put down her democracy, ‘or re- 
installed yourself by force? ’’% “ No, I have done 
none of those things either.” ‘‘ Then do you expect 
to escape the fate of so many others?” : 


4 In 411, with the Four Hundred when they were over- 
thrown. 3 ‘ 
+e At Aegospotami, 405 8.c. Possibly this is a reference 
to,the treachery of the pro-Spartan elements in the Athenian 
navy during the battle. More probably Charicles is think- 
ing of Athenian exiles who served with the Spartan forces. 

7 In 403 Buc. ts ; 
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} dv add. Dobree. 
2 80 duds Reiske: 80 yds codd. . 
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Do you not agree, gentlemen, that that is just 
how I would have been treated for remaining loyal 
to you,.had I fallen into the clutches of the Thirty ? 
Then will it not be a travesty of justice if aman whom 
the Thirty would have put to death, as they did 
others, for failing to commit any act of disloyalty to 
Athens, is not to be acquitted when tried before you 
whom he refused to wrong? Such a thing would be 
an outrage. It would make acquittal next to impos- 
sible in any case whatsoever. 

The truth is, gentlemen, that although the prosecu- 
tion may have availed themselves of a perfectly valid 
law in lodging their information against me, they based 
their charge upon that old decree which is concerned 
with an entirely different matter. So if you condemn 
me, beware ; you will find that a host of others ought 
to be answering for their past conduct with far more 
reason than I. First there are the men who fought 
you, with whom you swore oaths of reconciliation : 
then there are the exiles whom you restored: and 
finally there are the citizens whose rights you gave 
back to them. For their sakes you removed stones 
of record, annulled laws, and cancelled decrees ; and 
it is because they trust you that they are still in 
Athens; gentlemen. What, do you imagine, will they 
presume their own position to be, if they find that 
you are allowing prosecutions. for past conduct ? 
Will any of them be ready to stand trial for his past 
conduct ? Yet enemies and informers will spring up 
right and left, ready to bring every man of them into 
court. To-day both parties have come to listen, but 
from very different motives. One side wants to know 
whether they are to rely upon the laws as they now 
stand and on the oaths which you and they swore to 
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1 xpwet Stephanus: xpivec codd. ey 
2 égevye Sauppe: .€duye codd.; 
8 KaddAiov maluit Sluiter, coll. Hdt. vi 121; 
4 rhv Bekker: 0d codd. .. 
5 detyovras Baiter et Sauppe: Aisa Da codd. 


, ® Andocides was a poor’ historian. (cf.. Peace | with'.Sp., 
Introd.). Here he confuses the battle of Pallene (Hat. i. 62), 
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one another; while the others have come to sound 
your feelings, to find out whether they will be given 
complete licence to fill their pockets by indictments, 
or informations, maybe, or arrests. Thus the truth 
of the matter is, gentlemen, that although it is my 
life alone which is at stake in this trial, your verdict 
will decide for the public at large whether they are 
to put faith in your laws, or whether, on the other 
hand, they must choose between buying off informers 
or fleeing and quitting Athens as fast as they can. 
Your measures for re-uniting Athens, gentlemen, 
have not been wasted ; they were appropriate, and 
they were sound policy. To convince you of this, I 
wish to say a few words with regard to them. Those 
were dark days for Athens when the tyrants ruled 
her and the democrats were in exile. But, led by 
Leogoras, my own great-grandfather, and Charias, 
whose daughter bore my grandfather to Leogoras, 
your ancestors crushed the tyrants near the temple 
at Pallene,* and came back to the land of their birth. 
Some of their enemies they put to death, some they 
exiled, and some they allowed to live on in Athens 
without the rights of citizens. gs 
Later the Great King invaded Greece. . As soo 
as our fathers saw what an ordeal faced them and 
what vast forces the King was assembling, they 
decreed that exiles should be restored and disfran- 
chised citizens reinstated, that these too should take 


by which Peisistratus regained his tyranny for the third time 
(c. 546), and the battle of Sigeum which resulted in the final 
expulsion of his son Hippias, the last of the dynasty (510). 
Leogoras and Charias were not as prominent on this occasion 
as Andocides would have the jury believe. The fall of 
Hippias was mainly due to the energy of the Alemaeonidae 
and the substantial belp provided by Sparta, 
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2 «ai add. Blass. 
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their part in the perilous struggle for deliverance. 
After passing this decree, and exchanging solemn 
pledges and oaths, they fearlessly took up their stand 
as the protectors of the whole of Greece, and met the 
Persians at Marathon ; for they felt that their own 
valour was itself a match for the enemy hordes. 
They fought, and they conquered. They gave back 
Greece her freedom, and they delivered Attica, the 
land of their birth. After their triumph, however, 
they refused to revive old quarrels. And that is how 
men who found their city a waste, her temples burnt 
to the ground, and her walls and houses in ruins, men 
who were utterly without resources,* brought Greece 
under their sway and handed on to you the glorious 
and mighty Athens of to-day—by living in unity. 
Long afterwards you in your turn had to face a crisis 
just. as great ®; and by deciding to restore your 
exiles and give back their rights to the citizens who 
had lost them you showed that you still had the noble 
spirit of your forefathers. What, then, have you 
still to do to equal them in generosity? You must 
refuse to cherish grievances, gentlemen, remembering 
that Athens had far less in the old days upon which 
to build her greatness and prosperity. The same 
greatness and prosperity are hers still, were only we, 
her citizens, ready to control our passions and live 
in unity. 

The prosecution have also accused me in connex- 
ion with the suppliant’s bough. They allege that it was 

® Another gross historical error. Andocides fails to dis- 
tinguish between the first Persian invasion, which ended with 
the Athenian victory at Marathon (490 B.c.) and the second 
(480 3.c.), i in the course of which Athens was sacked by the 
enemy. é 

> After Acees potent! 
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tS ely Bekker: Se Fv codd. 
2.cois mpurdveow add. Blass, 
: i ena ita: Bekker : dnayyeihat codd. ' 
éadd. Blass. Post efoiwv interpungunt alii, inter prac: 
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* This stood near the Acropolis and was probably the 
starting-point for the procession along the Sacred Way to 
Eleusis during the Eleusinia. 

> «.e. after Cephisius had lodged ‘his dSedis doeBelas vali 
the Basileus. The Basileus would report this to the PovAq 
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ON THE MYSTERIES, 110-112 


I who placed it in the Eleusinium,? and that under an 
ancient law the penalty for doing such a thing during 
the Mysteries is death. The impudence of it! They 
resort to a ruse for my undoing, but will not leave well 
alone when their plot proves a failure. They proceed 
to bring a formal accusation against me in spite of it. 

It was on our return from Eleusis, after the in- 
formation had already been lodged against me.® 
The Basileus aipeated. before the Prytanes to give 
the usual report on all that had occurred during the 
performance of the ceremonies there. The Prytanes 
said that they would bring him before the Council, 
and told him to give Cephisius and myself notice to 
attend at the Eleusinium, as it was there that the 
Council was to sit in conformity with a law of Solon’s, 
which lays down that a sitting shall be held in the 
Eleusinium on the day after the Mysteries. We duly 
attended; and when the Council had eee 
Callias, son of Hipponicus, who was wearing his cere- 
monial robes, rose and announced that a suppliant’s 
bough had been placed on the altar. He displayed 
this bough to the Council. ‘Thereupon the herald ¢ 
called for the person responsible. There was no 
reply, although I was standing close by and in full 
view of Cephisius. When no one replied, and Eucles 


when it. met in the Eleusinium, and both Cephisius and 
Andocides would have to attend. 

* As 8adobx0s (Torch-bearer), the hereditary office of his 
family, who belonged to the ancient clan of the xfpuxes. 
The torch was symbolic of Demeter’s search through the 
world for her daughter. 

4 Eucles, mentioned below. He was the official town- 
crier of Athens (cf. § 36), and appears in various inscriptions 
(cf. LG. ii. 73). The insertion of 6 before émefeAdav is the 
simplest correction of the ms. reading in the next sentence but 
one. Others'wish to distinguish between 6 «fpvé and Eucles, 
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, * maprypia add. Ald. 
i mapaydyotey Dobree : meptaydyouey codd. 
ue Reiske: pev codd, ; 
dvaaras Baiter: aras codd. 
5 é€nyjoaro Dobree: e€nyjaaro codd. 
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ON THE MYSTERIES, 112-116 


here, who had come out to inquire, had disappeared 
inside once more—but call him. Now, Eucles, testify 
whether these facts are correct to start with. 


(Evidence) 


The truth of my account has been attested ; and 
it seems to me to contradict the-prosecution’s story 
flatly. The prosecution, you may remember, alleged 
that the Two Goddesses themselves infatuated me 
and made me place the bough on the altar in ignor- 
ance of the law, in order that I might be punished. 
But I-maintain, gentlemen, that even if every word 
of the prosecution’s story is true, it was the Goddesses 
themselves who saved my life. Suppose that I laid 
the bough there, and then failed to answer the Herald. 
Was it not I myself who was bringing about my doom 
by putting the bough on the altar? And was it not 
a piece of good fortune, my silence, that saved me, a 
piece of good fortune for which I clearly had the Two 
Goddesses to thank? Had the Goddesses desired 
my death, I ought surely to have confessed that I 
had laid the bough there, even though I had not 
donc so. As it was, I did not answer, nor had I placed 
the bough on the altar. 

When Eucles informed the Council that there had 
been no response, Callias rose once more and said 
that under an ancient law, as officially interpreted 
on a former occasion by his father, Hipponicus, the - 
penalty for placing a bough in the Eleusinium during 
the Mysteries was instant death. He added that he 
had heard that it was I who had put it there. There- 
upon Cephalus here leapt to his feet and cried : 
“Callias, you impious scoundrel, first you are giving 
interpretations, when you have no right to do such 
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= biryass was the prerogative of the Eumolpidae alone. , 
or the family Basie deseribed here and in the 
foliewivig §§ see’ p. 334. >. 
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ON THE-MYSTERIES, 116-119 


a thing as a-member of the Ceryces.* Then you talk 
of an ‘ ancient law,’ when the stone at your side lays 
down that, the penalty for placing a bough in the 
Fleusinium shall be a fine of a thousand drachmae. 
And lastly, who told you that Andocides had put _ 
the bough there ?_ Summon him before the Council, 
so that we too may hear what he has to say.” The 


stone was read, and Callias could not say who his 


informant was. It was thus clear to the Council that 
he had put the bough there himself. “~*~ a 

And now, gentlemen, you would perhaps like to 
know what motive Callias.had in: putting the bough 
on the altar. I will explain.why he tried to trap me. 
lipilycus, son of Teisander, was my uncle, my mother’s 
brother.’ He died in-Sicily without male issue, but 
left two daughters who ought now to have passed to , 
Leagrus .and myself.¢ His private affairs were in 
confusion. .The tangible property which he left did 
not amount to two talents, while his debts came to 
more than five. However, I arranged a meeting with 
Leagrus @ before our friends and told him that this 
was the time for decent men to show their respect 
for family ties. ‘‘ We have no right to prefer a 
wealthy or successful alliance and look down upon 
the daughters of Epilyeus,”’ I argued: ‘‘ for if Epilycus 

¢ If a citizen died intestate, leaving daughters, but no | 
sons, the daughters became heiresses (€zixAnpot) and ‘sharéd 
the estate between them. They were then obliged by law 
to marry their nearest male relatives, but not in the ascending 
line. The relatives concerned- put in a claim before the 
Archon (ém&ixacia), and if it was not disputed, the Archon 
adjudged the daughters to them severally according to 
their. .degrees of relationship. If, however, as here, rival 
claimants appeared, a S:a8:xacla was held and the émixAnpo. 
were allotted accordingly. 2 

4 Leagrus, like Andocides,- must have been a cousin. 
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*-Callias was actually claiming the girl on his son’s behalf 
(§.121); as her grandfather, he was forbidden by law to 
marry her himself. '. Beh © deat ; 

> The wapdoracs was a fee of one drachma, paid by anyone 
disputing :‘the.claim of-a relative to an émixAnpos. E 
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were alive, or had died a rich man, we should be 
claiming the. girls as their next of kin. We should 
have married them then either because of Epilycus 
himself or because of his money ; we will do the same 
now because we are men of honour. Do you obtain 
an order of the court for the one, and I will do the 
same for the other.” ~ 

He assented, gentlemen; so in accordance with 
our agreement we both applied for an order of the 
court. The girl claimed by me happened to fall ‘ill; 
and died ; the other is still alive. Now Callias tried 
to bribe Leagrus into letting him have this second 
daughter.* Directly I heard of it, I deposited a fee,? 
and began. by obtaining leave to proceed against 
Leagrus, to this effect: “ If you will claim the girl for 
yourself, take her and good luck to you. If not, I will 
claim her myself.” As soon as Callias learned of this, 
he entered a claim for the girl in his son’s name, on 
the tenth of the month, to prevent me from obtain- 
ing an order. Soon after the twentieth,? during the 
Mysteries which are just ‘over, he gives’ Cephisius a 
thousand drachmae, gets an ‘information ‘lodged 
against me, and involves me in‘ to-day’s trial. Then, 
when he saw that I was standing my ground, he 
put the bough on the altar, intending to have me 
either put to death without a trial or banished, and 
then to marry-the daughter,of Epilycus himself: by 
bribing Leagrus. . : 

However, he saw that even thus. he would not 
get his way without coming into court; so he ap- 


‘if Leagrus stood aside, Andocides would have a prior 
claim to Callias’ son in the eyes of the law. See stemma, 
Introd. p. 334. } 


4 eixddes. The last ten days of the month. 
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ON THE MYSTERIES, 122-125 


proached Lysistratus, Hegemon, and Epichares, whom 
he saw to be intimate friends of mine. He had 
insolence enough, he had contempt enough for the 


law to inform them that if I was prepared even now _, 


to relinquish my claims to the daughter of Epilycus, 
he was ready to stop persecuting me, to call off 
Cephisius, and to make amends for his behaviour 
with our friends as arbitrators. I told him to proceed 
with his case and hire still more help. ‘“‘ But if the 
people of Athens return a-true verdict and:I- escapé 
you,” I warned him, “ you will find that it is your 
turn, I think, to fight for your life.” And: with your 
permission, gentlemen, I will not disappoint him. 
Kindly call witnesses to confirm what I have been 
saying. 3 : 

Witnesses 


But you must let me tell you how the son to whom 
Callias tried to have the daughter of Epilycus awarded 
was born and acknowledged by his father ; it is quite 
worth hearing, gentlemen. Callias married a daughter 
of Ischomachus ; but he had not been living with her 
a year before he made her mother his mistress. Was 
ever man so utterly without shame? He was the 
priest of the Mother‘and’ the Daughter; yet he 
lived with mother and daughter and kept them both 
in his house together. Se eS Ry Ses 

The thought of the Two Goddesses may not have 
awoken any shame or fear in Callias; but the 
daughter of Ischomachus thought death better than 
an existence where such things: went on before her 
very eyes. She tried’ to’hang herself: but was 
stopped in the act. Then, when she recovered, she 
ran away from home. the mother drove out the 
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daughter. Finally Callias grew tired of the mother 
as well, and drove her out in her turn. She then said 
she was pregnant by him; but when she gave birth to 
a son, Callias denied that the child was his. At that, 
the woman’s relatives came to the altar at the Apa- 
turia * with the child and a victim for sacrifice, and 
told Callias to begin the rites. He asked whose child 
it was. ‘‘ The child of Callias, son of Hipponicus,” 
they replied. ‘‘ But Iam he.” “ Yes, and the child 
is yours.” Callias took hold of the altar and swore 
that the only son he had or had ever had was Hip- 
ponicus, and the mother was Glaucon’s daughter. If 
that was not the truth, he prayed that he and his 
house might perish from the earth—as they surely 
will. 

Now some time afterwards, gentlemen, he fell in 
love with the abandoned old hag once more and wel- 
comed her back into his house, while he presented 
the boy, a grown lad by this time, to the Ceryces, 
asserting that he was his own son. Calliades opposed 
his admission ; but the Ceryces voted in favour of 
the law which they have, whereby a father can intro- 
duce his son, if he swears that it is his own son whom 
he is introducing. So Callias took hold of the altar 
and swore that the boy was his legitimate son by 
Chrysilla. Yet he had disowned that same son. Call 
witnesses to confirm all this, please. 


(Witnesses) 


® Held for three days in Pyanepsion (Oct.-Nov.). The 
citizens assembled xara dparpics, and on the third day 
(xoupedris) newly born children were registered in the official 
list of dparopes. A sacrifice accompanied the registration. 
The father had to swear that the child was the legitimate 
offspring of free-born parents, both of whom were citizens. 
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Let us just see, gentlemen, whether anything of 
this kind has ever happened in Greece before. A man 
marries a wife, and then marries the mother as well as 
the daughter. The mother turns the daughter out. 
Then, while living with the mother, he wants to 
marry the daughter of Epilycus, so that the grand- 
daughter can turn the grandmother out. Why, what 
ought his child to be called? Personally, I do not 
believe that there is anyone ingenious enough to find 
the right name for him. There are three women 
with whom his father will have lived : and he is the 
alleged son of one of them, the brother of another, 
and the uncle of the third. What ought a son like 
that to be called? Oedipus, Aegisthus, or what ? 

As a matter of fact, I want to remind you briefly, 
gentlemen, of a certain incident connected with 
Callias. As you may remember, when Athens was 
mistress of Greece and at the height of her pro- 
sperity, and Hipponicus was the richest man in 
Greece, a rumour with which you are all familiar 
was on the lips of little children and silly women 
throughout the city : “ Hipponicus,” they said, ‘‘ has 
an evil spirit in his house, and it upsets his books.’’ 4 
You remember it, gentlemen. Now in what sense 
do you think that the saying current in those. days 
proved true? Why, Hipponicus imagined that he 
had a son in his house ; but that son was really an 
evil spirit, which has upset his wealth, his morals, 
and his whole life. So it is as Hipponiecus’ evil spirit 
that you must think of Callias. 

Now take my other accusers, Callias’ partners, who 
have helped to institute this trial and have financed 

® Lit. ‘‘his table,” with ‘a play on rpdme{a meaning a 
“bank.” The pun cannot be rendered exactly in English. 
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* One of’ the eyndxAuoe Anrovpyiat which recurred ‘annually. 
Citizens owning. property to the value of three talents or ove er 
were liable to them. Other such liturgies were the xopyyia, 
Aapaadapxla, dpxePewpia, éatiacts. The various tribes selected 
suitable. persons. to perform them from among their meinbers. 
The yupvaccipyia is practically identical with the Aquadapxic. 
It involved the provision of torches for the great torch-racé 
at.the festival of Hephaestus and the training of.the runners. 
The expense was considerable; Isaeus classes the yupvaccapyia 
with the yopnyia, and puts the cost at twelve minae. 

> Another regular liturgy. State deputations were always 
sent to the great games (Olympian, Isthmian, ‘Pythian, 
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the prosecution: Why, I ask, did it never strike them 
that I was committing: sacrilege during the: three 
years which I have spent in. Athens since,my return 
from Cyprus? I initiated A from Delphi and 
other friends of mine besides from outside Attica, 
and I frequented the Eleusinium and offered sacri- 
fices, as I consider I have a perfect right to do. Yet 
so far from prosecuting, they actually proposed me 
for public services, first as Gymnasiarch? at the 
Hephaestia, then as head of the staté deputation to 
the Isthmus and to Olympia,’ and finally as Treasurer 
of the. Sacred Monies on the Acropolis.¢ To-day, on 
the other hand, I commit a sacrilege and a crime by 
entering a temple. : 32 

. I will tell you the reason for this change of front. 
Last year and the year before our honest Agyrrhius 
here was chief contractor for the two per cent customs 
duties. He farmed them for thirty talents, and the 
friends he meets under the poplar all took shares with 
him. You know what they are like ; it is my belief that 
they met there for a double purpose : to be paid for 





Nemean). These were headed by an dpye0éwpos who was ..% 


responsible for their management. He also bore a con- 
siderable part of the expense. ‘The state contributed a certain 
amount; but the dpye#dwpos was expected to see that the 
deputation was as impressive as possible. Andocides must 
have gone to Olympia in 400, as this was the first year. in 
which the games were held after his return to Athens. The 
dpxeGewpia to the Isthmian Games will then fall in 402. ><" 

¢ There were ten rayiae ras. Oeod, and ten rapla rav 
ddwv Seay, chosen annually by lot from the wealthiest class 
of citizens. The treasury of both boards was in the Opistho- 
domus of the Parthenon. Andocides may have been a 
member of either.’ _ 4 es ceo 

4 Levied on all imports and exports at Peiraeus. 

¢ Apparently -a well-known spot.~ It is not mentioned 
elsewhere. Rae RSS eee ‘ 
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not, raising the bidding, and to take shares in taxes 
which have been knocked down cheap. After making 
a profit of six talents, they saw what a gold-mine 
the business was; so they combined, gave rival 
bidders a percentage, and again offered thirty talents. 
There was no competition; so I went before the 
Council and outbid them, until I purchased the 
rights for thirty-six talents. I had ousted them. I 
then furnished you with sureties, collected the tax, 
and settled with the state. I did not lose by it, as 
my partners and I actually made a small profit. At 
the same time I stopped Agyrrhius and his friends 
from sharing six talents which belonged to you. 
They saw this themselves, and discussed the situa- 
tion. “ This fellow will not take any of the public 
money himself,”’ they argued, ‘‘ and he will not let 
us take any either. He will be on the watch and 
stop our sharing what belongs to the state; and 
furthermore, if he catches any of us acting dis- 
honestly, he will bring him into the public courts and 
ruin him. He must be got rid of at all costs.’’ The 
prosecution were bound to behave thus, gentlemen ; 
but you must do the opposite: for I should be happy 
to see you with as many men as possible like myself 
and to see my accusers stamped out of existence, or 
at least confronted by those who will not countenance 
their activities. Such men should show themselves 
staunch and impartial champions of your interests, 
and they will be able to serve you well, if they are 
willing to do so. I for one promise you either to put 


5 +g Fuhr: rav codd. 
8 jpiv Reiske: tpiv codd. ‘ 
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a stop to the practices of the prosecution and render 
them better citizens, or to bring such of them as are 
guilty of criminal behaviour into court and have them 
punished. 

The prosecution have also found grounds for attack- 
ing me in the fact that I am a merchant who owns 
ships. We are asked to believe that the only object 
of the gods in saving me from the dangers of the sea 
was, apparently, to let Cephisius put an end to me 
when I reached Athens. No, gentlemen. I for one 
cannot believe that if the gods considered me guilty 
of an offence against them, they would have been 
disposed to spare me when they had me in a situation 
of the utmost peril—for when is man in greater peril 
than on a winter sea-passage ? Are we to suppose 
that the gods had my person at their mercy on just 
such a voyage, that they had my life and my goods 
in their power, and that in spite of it they kept me 
safe? Why, could they not have caused even my 
corpse to be denied due burial? Furthermore, it 
was war-time ; the sea was infested with triremes and 
pirates, who took many a traveller prisoner, and after 
robbing him of his all, sent him to end his days in 
slavery. And there were foreign shores on which 
many a traveller had been wrecked, to be put to 
death after meeting with shameful indignities and 
maltreatment. Is it conceivable that the gods saved 
me from perils of that nature, only to let themselves 
be championed by Cephisius, the biggest scoundrel 
in Athens, whose citizen he claims to be when he is 
nothing of the kind, and whom every one of you 
sitting in this court knows too well to trust with any- 
thing belonging to him? No, gentlemen; to my 
mind the dangers of a trial like the present are to be 
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regarded as the work of man, and the dangers of the 
sea as the work of God. So if we must perforce 
speculate about the gods, I for one am sure that they 
would be moved to the deepest wrath and indignation 
to see those whom they had themselves preserved 
brought to destruction by mortal men. a 
There is yet another thing worth your considera- 
tion, gentlemen. At the moment the whole of Greece 
thinks that you have shown the greatest generosity 
and wisdom in devoting yourselves, not to revenge, 
but to the preservation of your city and the reuniting 
of its. citizens. Many before now have suffered no less 
than we; but it is very rightly recognized that the 
peaceable settlement of differences requires gener- 
osity and self-control. Now it is acknowledged on all 
sides, by friend and foe alike, that you possess those 
gifts. So do not change your ways: do not hasten , 
to rob: Athens of the glory which she has gained 
thereby, or allow it to be supposed that you author- 
ized your decree more by chance than by intention. 
' I beg you one and all, then, to hold towards me 
the feelings which you hold towards my ancestors, 
so that I may have the opportunity of imitating them. 
They rank, remember, among the most tireless and 
the greatest benefactors of our city; and foremost 
among the many motives which inspired them came 
devotion to your welfare and the hope that if they 
or.any of their children were ever in danger or dis- 
tress, they would find protection in your.sympathy. 
You have good reason, indeed, for remembering them; 
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for from the heroic deeds of your own forefathers 
Athens asawhole received inestimable benefit. After 
the loss of our fleet, when there was a general desire 
to cripple Athens for ever, the Spartans, although our 
enemies at the time, decided to spare her because 
of the valiant exploits of those heroes who had led 
the whole of Greece to freedom.* Now since Athens 
as a city was ane because of the brave exploits 
of your forefathers, I likewise claim to be spared 
because of the brave deeds of mine ; for my own fore- 
fathers themselves played no small part in those very 
exploits to which Athens owed her salvation, and I 
therefore have the right to expect from you the mercy 
shown to you yourselves by the Greeks. 

Think, furthermore, what a citizen you will have 
in me, if you give me your protection. I was once, 
as you know, a man of great wealth. Then to begin 
with, through no fault of my own, but through the 
disasters which overtook Athens, I was plunged into 
utter penury and want. I then started life afresh, a 
life of honest toil, with my brains and my hands to 
help me. Nay more, I not only know what it is to be 
the citizen of a city such as this; I know what it is 
to be an alien sojourning in the lands of neighbouring - 
peoples ; I have learnt the meaning of self-control 
and good sense ; I have learnt what it is to suffer for 
one’s mistakes.’ I have been on terms of familiarity 
with many, and I have had dealings with still more. 
In consequence, I have formed ties and friendships 
with kings, with states, and with individuals too, in 

® Cf. Peace with Sparta, § 21. 
+ An interesting admission. Cf. Return, § 7. 
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~~ 1 €g7ae Stephanus: éoTw codd. 


2 ovddva Blass: ovdSév av codd. 
3 dvaPiPaowpra Blass: dvafiBdoouat codd. 





* An extreme democrat who first came into prominence 
after’ thé collapse of the oligarchic movement of ‘411, He 
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plenty. Acquit me, and you will share in them all, 
and be able to make use of them whenever occasion 
may arise. : 

The position is in fact this, gentlemen. If you 
sentence me to death to-day, you leave not a single 
member of our family alive; it perishes root and 
branch. Yet the home of Andocides and Leogoras 
does not disgrace you by its presence. It was far 
more truly a disgrace during my exile, when Cleo- 
phon ¢ the lyre-maker occupied it. Not one of you, 
in passing our house, was ever reminded of an injury 
done him by its owners whether privately or publicly. 
They have held countless commands, and have won 
you many a victory over your foes on land and sea. 
They have held countless other offices and handled 
public monies ; yet not once have they been’ found 
guilty of fraud. We have not wronged you, and you 
have not wronged us. Our house is the oldest in 
Athens, and has always been the first to open its doors 
to those in need. Yet never once has any member of 
my family appeared on trial before you and asked you 
to show your gratitude for these services. So although 
they are dead, at least do not forget what they did. 
Remember their achievements: imagine that you 
can see them in the flesh, begging you for my life. 
For after all, whom can I produce here to plead for 
me? My father? He is dead. My brothers? I 


interested himself in finance, and was responsible for the dole 
of two obols a day paid to the poorer classes after 410. After 
the battle of Cyzicus he succeeded in getting the Spartan 
peace proposals rejected, and he did the same after Aegospo- 
tami (405). He was finally put to death during the siege of 
Athens through the agency of the pro-Spartan party in the 
city. With his execution active resistance to Sparta practi- 
cally came to an end. 
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1 jpnucvor Valckenaer: eipnuévor codd. 





@ Very influential at this time. He had taken a leading 
part with Thrasybulus in overthrowing the Thirty and re- 
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have none. My children? They are still unborn. 
Tt is you who must act as my father and my brothers 
and my children. It is with you that I seek refuge. 
It is to you that I turn with my entreaties and my 
prayers. You must plead with yourselves for my 
life, and save it. When you are ready to extend 
civic rights to Thessalians and Andrians on the ground 
that men are scarce, you cannot but refuse to put 
acknowledged citizens to death, men who should serve 
you well, and who will have the opportunity of doing 
so, if they are willing. You cannot but refuse, gentle- 
men. - Again, I ask you to show your appreciation of 
my services to you. Then, if you listen to me, you will 
not rob yourselves of such further services as I may 
be able to render. On the other hand, if you listen 
to my opponents, even repentance later on will avail 
you nothing. So do not deprive yourselves of what 
you can reasonably expect from me, and do not 
deprive me of what I can reasonably expect from you. 

And now I will ask men who have given public 
proof of their outstanding worth to take my place 
here and give you their opinion of me. Come, 
Anytus ? and Cephalus ® : come, Thrasyllus and you 
others of my tribe who have been chosen to sup- 
port me. 


storing the democracy in 403. He was one of the accusers 
of Socrates in 399. 

> A democrat who came into prominence after 403. He is 
referred to by Demosthenes (De Cor. § 219) and Aeschines 
(In Ctes. § 194) in complimentary terms. 
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ON HIS RETURN 


INTRODUCTION 


In point of time the speech On His Return, or the 
De Reditu Suo as it is commonly called, precedes 
the Mysteries by a number of years. It belongs to 
the period of Andocides’’exile, and allows us to see 
at close quarters something of the bitter party-feeling 
which succéssfully prevented) his reinstatement at 
Athens until the general amnesty of 403. 

Its date has been disputed. It was certainly 
delivered after the fall of the Four Hundred in Sep- 
tember 411; but how long afterwards it is impossible 
to be sure. The facts to be taken into consideration 
are these. Andocides is endeavouring to purchase 
the repeal of the decree of Isotimides, which had 
caused his withdrawal into exile in 415, by an offer 
of corn from Cyprus at a moment of threatened 
famine. Now ascarcity of corn at Athens meant that 
the supplies from Pontus, upon which she largely 
relied, had been partially or totally cut off ; and such 
a situation can only have arisen when she had lost 
control of the Hellespont and Bosporus. This did 
in fact happen in September 411. Abydos and 
Byzantium had revolted during the summer; they 
were rapidly followed by Cyzicus and Chalcedon ; 
and when Mindarus concentrated the Spartan naval 
forces in the north-east Aegean in the September, 
the grain-route was seriously endangered. The 
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battle of Cynossema during the same month retrieved 
the position on the Hellespont for the moment, and 
Athens was successful in a second engagement off 
Abydos a few weeks later; but the Spartans re- 
covered Cyzicus early in 410, and it was not until 
their complete defeat in the battle of Cyzicus (April 
'410) that Athens regained control of the Propontis. 
Alcibiades spent most of 410 consolidating his gains ; 
and it was only in 409 that he made a determined 
effort to recover the Bosporus. Byzantium finally 
fell in 408, 

It is clear from this that Athens was in greatest 
danger of famine in September 411 and the months 
following. The victories of Cynossema and Abydos 
must have brought relief; but it was not until the 
crushing defeat of Sparta off Cyzicus in April 410 that 
a free passage from the Fuxine was assured ; for the 
remainder of the year there can have been no real 
fear of a shortage of grain. However, Sparta made 
one more effort to close the route from the north- 
west during the winter which followed. Clearchus 
was sent out with a fleet to strengthen the defences 
of Byzantium and Chalcedon ; and he successfully 
resisted all Athenian efforts to dislodge him until the 
autumn of sB.c. 408. Thus there must have been 
considerable difficulty in ensuring an adequate food- 
supply for something like eighteen months after the 
beginning of 409. 

From this it would appear that there were two 
periods in the years following the fall of the Four 
Hundred during which Athens found her main food- 
supply endangered, the first from September 411 to 
April 410, and the second from approximately January 
409 to September 408. Throughout either of these 
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two periods Andocides might reasonably expect to 
find an offer of extra corn welcome. 
: The speech itself makes it clear that this was 
Andocides’ second attempt to return since his exile in 
415. The first had been made while the Four Hun- 
dred were in power, and thanks to the efforts of his 
bitter enemy Peisander, had resulted in his immediate 
imprisonment. How long this imprisonment lasted 
Andocides does not state ; but it is probable that -he 
was released only when the Four Hundred were 
finally overthrown in the September. He ~then 
quitted Athens once again. Now if his secondattempt 
to reinstate himself was made during the first of the 
periods of grain-shortage,mentioned above, he must 
have begun working for it almost immediately after 
his escape from the Four Hundred. And this is the 
viewheld bya number of modern editors.* Andocides; 
according to them, went straight to Cyprus, loaded 
as many, merchantmen as he could with corn, and 
returned without delay to Athens, where he made 
his second plea for reinstatement. 
This is possible ; but when certain tte facts are 
taken into consideration, improbable. Thus it is at 
least clear that the De Reditu was addressed to the 
restored democracy (see,: for instance, §§ 26: ff.)— 
having failed with the oligarchs Andocides is trying 
his fortune. with their; opponents. But the demo- 
cracy was not restored until April 410, after the battle 
of Cyzicus. We.,have therefore to suppose that 
immediately Athens won a.victory which removed 
all danger. of famine,® Andocides set about making 
i sd for relieving: her -want, And when he 


@ ¢.g. Jebb and Marchant. © 
3 +0 Xen. Hell. i. 1. 85, : 
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arrived from Cyprus, he not only brought corn with 
him, but: communicated to ‘the Council a scheme 
which he had elaborated for ensuring a steady SHEP: 
in future. 

It. may be objected that Andocides started on his 
way from:Cyprus before the battle of Cyzicus was 
fought, and therefore while distress at Athens was 
stillacute. But if he did so, it-was with the intention 
of trying to placate, not the democracy, but the Five 
Thousand, into whose hands the government passed 
between-September 411 and April 410; and such a 
move.on his part.seems doubtful. It must be remem- 
bered that he had already found to his.cost what kind 
of a reception an oligarchic administration was likely. 
to give him; and he could hardly be sure that he 
would be any the more welcome to the Five Thousand 
than he had been to the Four Hundred. A certain 
delay before his second attempt to return seems far 
more probable. 

. There: would thus seem to be fairly weighty objec- 
tions against’ dating the De Reditu to:the first of 
the. two.periods of food-shortage at Athens. On the 
other:hand, these objections disappear if it is assumed 
that Andocides came back for the second time during 
the later period (c; January 409-September , 408). 
There would then be a real need for any corn that he 
could supply, and he would have allowed a reasonable 
interval to elapse since his first appearance, Further, 
his reference in his speech to the ‘‘ victory which alone 
saved Athens,” 4a victory which he had himself made 
possible: by supplying equipment to the Athenian 
fleet,,can then be taken, to point to the battle of 
Cyzicus, which did indeed mark a turning-point in 


# § 12. 
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Athenian fortunes both at home and abroad. On the 
other hypothesis it will have to be assumed that 
Andocides is talking of Cynossema, the engagement 
of the previous September. 

There is one further indication that the later date 
for the speech is the correct one. In describing the 
victory mentioned, Andocides implies that it had been 
won a considerable time before (cf. év to ré7€ ypéove, 
§ 12). This is not what we should expect, were he 
reminding the Assembly early in 410 of a victory won 
in the autumn of 411. It seems far more likely that 
Cyzicus is the battle which he has in mind, and that he 
is speaking well over a year after it had been fought, 
#.e. late in 409 or in the first half of 408. 


The De Reditu was delivered before the Ecclesia, 
and therefore differs considerably in manner from the 
De Mysteriis, which was composed for a court of law 
and could afford to be more diffuse. It is an abrupt 
speech, abrupt in its phrasing and abrupt in its argu- 
ment. Andocides had little need to describe in 
detail the scandal which had led to his exile ; it was 
still only too familiar to the majority of his audience. 
Still less did he feel the moment suitable for any 
such passionate assertion of his innocence as that in 
which he indulged ten years later, when the facts at 
issue were already passing into oblivion. He there- 
fore has no hesitation in admitting his guilt. What 
concerns him ‘is his patriotic energy since 415. He 
has materially aided Athens to win a great naval 
victory, and he has averted a famine by bringing 
corn from Cyprus. It is on this that he rests his: 
appeal for the removal of the disabilities inflicted 
upon him since 415. ; 
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Unfortunately the appeal failed. Even before 
Andocides rose to speak there was a good deal of 
noisy opposition ; and the somewhat insolent tone 
with which he opened @ can hardly have helped him. 
He spoke forcibly and plausibly ; but the restored 
democracy was not readily tolerant of those whose 
sympathies had been in former days confessedly 
oligarchic. Andocides left Athens an exile once 
again. os 

*g1,h 5, 
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§§ 1-5. 


§§ 6-7. 


§§ 8-9. 


§§ 10-16. 


§§ 17-18. 


§§ 19-22. 


§§ 22-23. 


§§ 24-25, 
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A. is indignant at the opposition with which 
he is meeting. The speakers respon- 
sible must be the agents of others who 
are remaining in the background; other- 
wise they would have raised the same 
clamour when he was being given an 
audience by the Council. 

He deserves pity for his ill-luck in being 
driven to choose between two equally 
unpleasant alternatives in 415. 

His persistent ill-fortune. 

His services to the Athenian forces during 
his exile. The treatment which he had 
received from the Four Hundred by 
way of recompense. 

Any expense to which he has been put 
in serving Athens has been defrayed by 
himself. Others have been rewarded 
for far less. 

A hint that A. has placed certain important 
proposals before the Council. An- 
nouncement that grain-ships from Cyprus 
are at hand. 

Request for the removal of his disabilities 
in return for his services to his country. 

His sincere repentance. 
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§ 26. The services of his ancestor, Leogoras, to 
thedemocracy. This affords a presump- 
tion that he himself will behave in the 
same way, if given the opportunity. 

§§ 27-28. He feels no ill-will for the treatment which 
he has received at the hands of the 

: Athenian people in the past. 
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Hap some other matter been at issue, gentlemen, I 
should have felt no surprise at finding a difference 
of opinion among the speakers who addressed you. 
But when the question is whether or not I, or anyone 
less worthy who so desires, should do this state a ser- 
vice, nothing seems to me more extraordinary than that 
contrary views should be held, instead of there being 
complete unanimity ; for if the state is common to all 
who enjoy civic rights, the benefits which the state 
receives are likewise, I presume, common benefits. 
Such disagreement is a matter for alarm and 
astonishment ; yet, as you can see, it has already been 
expressed ‘by some, and will shortly be expressed by 
others. Indeed, I am completely at a loss to under- 
stand why the question of your receiving a benefit 
from.me should cause such excitement among our 
friends here. They must either be the most stupid of 
mankind or the worst of public enemies. If they hold 
that when the state is prospering they are better off 
individually, they are showing extreme stupidity in 
advocating to-day a policy which directly conflicts 
with their own interests’; while if they do not identify 
their interests as individuals with yours as a com- 
munity, they can only be public enemies. Indeed 
when I secretly communicated to the Council a 
proposal which would be of the very greatest service 
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to this city if carried into effect, and proved as much 
clearly and conclusively to the members present, such 
of my present critics.as were among my audience , 
found it as impossible as anyone else to show by 
argument that any of my statements was incorrect ; 
yet they are now trying to impugn those statements. 
This proves, then, that they are, acting not on their 
own initiative—or they would have had no hesitation 
in opposing me originally—but on the instigation of 
others, of men such as are to be found in this city, 
who would not allow you to receive a benefit from 
me for all the money in the world. These others 
have not the courage to come into the open and 
make good their assertions in person, as they are 
afraid of letting their own possible shortcomings as 
patriots -be examined ‘too closely. Instead, they 
send substitutes to address you, men to whom 
effrontery is second nature, men who will utter or 
face the- bitterest abuse with complete indifference. . 
The entire strength of their case against me, one 
finds, lies in their taunting me at every turn 
with my misfortunes; and that too when their 
listeners know better than they, so that not a word 
which they have uttered can bring them any true 
credit. i ’ 

To my mind, gentlemen, he was a wise man who 
first said that every human being is born to meet with 
good fortune and with bad :, that to make a mistake 
is to meet with great ill fortune : and that while those 
who make the fewest mistakes are the luckiest, those | 
who repent of them soonest show most good sense. ~ 
Nor is this the peculiar lot of some men only ;. it is 
the common fate of humanity to make mistakes and 
suffer misfortune. So do but remember.:the frailty 
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of man in passing judgement upon me, gentlemen, 
and your feelings for me will be more kindly. Indeed 
I do not deserve ill-will so much as sympathy for the 
past. Owing to—shall I say my own youthful folly, 
or the influence of others who persuaded me into 
such a piece of madness ? @—I was luckless enough to 
be forced to choose between two of the most painful 
alternatives imaginable. On the one hand, I could 
refuse to disclose the authors of the outrage. In that 
case I not only trembled for my own fate, but caused 
the death of my father, who was entirely innocent, 
as well as my own—he was inevitably doomed, if 
I refused to speak. On the other hand, I could pur- 
chase my own life and liberty and avoid becoming 
my father’s murderer—and what would a man not 
bring himself to do to escape that ?—but only by 
turning informer. 

Of the alternatives before me, then, I chose that 
which meant years of sorrow for myself, but imme- 
diate release for you from the distress of the moment. 
Remember your peril : remember your helplessness : 
remember how you stood in such fear of one another 
that you ceased going abroad even into the Agora, 
because you each expected arrest.? That such a 
state of things should have occurred at all proved to 
be due only in small part to me; that it ended, on 
the other hand, proved to be due to me alone. Not- 
withstanding, I have never succeeded in being 
anything save the unluckiest man alive; for when 


* A clear indication that Andocides had been concerned 
to at least some extent in the mutilation of the Hermae. 
> Cf. Myst. § 36. 


2 BovdnOévre Ald. : Bovdn@évra codd. 
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1 abr@ ante rovrm ponit Sluiter. 
2 dorepov delent nonnulli. 
3 réuvecGat Dobree: yevéobar codd. 
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Athens was heading for this disaster, no one came 
near suffering the sorrows which I suffered: and 
when she was once more regaining her security, I 
was of all men the most to be pitied. The desperate 
distress of Athens could be remedied only at the cost 
of my good name: so that your deliverance meant 
my own ruin. It is your gratitude, therefore, not 
your scorn that I deserve for my sufferings. 

At the time J needed none to remind me of my 
plight—partly through my own folly, partly through 
the force of circumstances, nothing was wanting to 
complete my misery and my disgrace—and I saw that 
you would be best pleased were I to adopt that mode 
of life and that place of residence which would enable 
me to remain furthest from your sight. Eventually, 
however, as was only natural, I was seized with a 
longing for the old life as a citizen among you which 
I had abandoned for my present place of exile; and 
I decided that I should be best advised either to have 
done with life or to render this city such a service as 
would dispose you to let me at last resume my rights 
as your fellow. 

From that moment I have been reckless of both life 
and goods when called upon for a perilous venture. 
In fact, I at once proceeded to supply your forces in 
Samos with oar-spars—this was after the Four Hun- 
dred had seized power at Athens ’—since Archelaus ° 
had hereditary connexions with my family and offered 
me the right of cutting and exporting as many as 

® Andocides was not exiled under the actual terms of the 
decree of Isotimides. The decree made life at Athens so 
intolerable for him that he found it better to withdraw of 
his own accord. 

2% qe, in 411. 
¢-King of Macedon from 413 to 399 B.c. 
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1 Gaov A corr.: dcov A pr. 
2 airta Blass: dfea codd. 





@ The text of an Attic decree honouring Archelaus for 
supplying évAa xai xw7éas still survives (1G. i?. 105). It may 
be consulted best in the restored version of B. D. Meritt ; 
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I wished. And not only did I supply the spars ; I 
refused to charge more for them than they had 
cost me, although I might have obtained a price of 
five drachmae apiece. In addition, I supplied corn 
and bronze. Thus equipped, the forces in Samos 
went on to defeat the Peloponnesians at sea ®; and 
it was they, and they alone who saved Athens at the 
time. Now if those heroes rendered you true service 
by their deed, I may fairly claim that that service was 
in no small degree due to me. Had that army not 
been furnished with supplies just then, they would 
have been fighting not so much to save Athens as to 
save their own lives. 

In these circumstances, I was not a little surprised 
at the situation which I found at Athens. I returned 
thither fully expecting the congratulations of the city 
on the active way in which I had displayed my devo- 
tion to your interests. Instead, directly they learned 
of my arrival, certain of the Four Hundred sought me 
out, arrested me, and brought me before the Council.‘ 
Whereupon Peisandcr® at once came up, took his 
stand beside me, and cried: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I hereby 
denounce this man as having supplied corn and 
oar-spars to the enemy.’ Then he went on to tell 
the whole story. By this time, of course, it was 
clear that there had been a complete estrangement 
between the men on service and the Four Hundred.’ 

I saw the uproar into which the meeting was 


see Classical Studies presented to Edward Capps, Princeton, 
1936. Meritt would date it to 407-406 B.c. 

p sas probably the battle of Cyzicus, April 410. See 
Introd. 

© i.e. their fellow-members of the Four Hundred. The 
Council proper had been superseded. 

4 For the career of Peisander see Mysteries, § 36 note. 
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i wal del. Reiske. Verbum post xai excidisse putat ak 


2 éyévero Emperius: éyivero codd. 

3 éxovra ove obrot pe Sauppe: elxov 7a dveidy obrot, of 
pe codd. » 4 «add. Ald.! 

5 dawAAvpny Ci. Bekker: arroAotpny codd. a: 

® dao. Reiske: dézov codd. 
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breaking, and knew that I was lost ; so I sprang at 
once to the hearth and laid hold of, the sacred 
emblems. That act, and that alone, was my salvation 
at the time; for although I stood disgraced in the 
eyes of the gods,” they, it seems, had more pity on 
me than did men ; when men were desirous of putting 
me to death, it was the gods who saved my life. My 
subsequent imprisonment and the extent and nature 
of the bodily suffering to which I was subjected would 
take too long todescribe. It was then that I bewailed 
my lucklessness more bitterly than ever. When the 
people appeared to be hardly‘ used, it was I who 
suffered in their stead ; on the other hand, when they 
had been manifestly benefited by me, that act of 
service likewisc threatened me with ruin.? Indeed I 
no longer had either ways or means of sustaining my 
hopes ; everywhere I turned I saw woe in store for 
me. However, disheartening though my: reception 
had been, I was no sooner a free man than my every 
thought was again directed to the service of this city. 

You must understand, gentlemen, how far such 
services as mine surpass ordinary services. When 
citizens who hold public office add to your revenues, 
are they not in fact giving you what is yours already? 
And when those who hold military command benefit 
their country by some fine exploit, is it not by expos- 
ing your persons to fatigue and danger and by spend- 
ing public money in addition that they render you 


* Owing to his participation in the mutilation of the 
Hermae four years before. ; 

> i.e. (a) Andocides put an end to the reign of terror which 
followed the mutilation of the Hermae, but at the cost of his 
own happiness. (5) He had helped Athens win a victory 
over Sparta at sea, but had again suffered for it by imprison- 
ment at the hands of the Four Hundred. 
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4 Bovdy de del. Valckenaer. 2 eixés Ald.: es codd. 
av add. Dobree. Ante atréavy Lipsius. 


4 oldy ré Stephanus: ofdv yé codd. 
5 jpiv Valckenaer: jyiv codd. 
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such service’ as they do? Again, if they make a 
mistake at some point, it is not they themselves who 
pay for their mistake ; it is you who pay for the error 
which was due to them. Yet you bestow crowns on 
such persons and publicly proclaim them as heroes. 
And Pil not deny that they deserve it; it is proof 
of signal merit to be able to render one’s country a 
service in any way whatsoever. But you must see 
that that man is far the worthiest who has the courage 
to expose his own life and his own goods to danger in 
order to confer a benefit on his fellow-countrymen. 

My past services must be known to almost all of 
you. But the services which I am about to render, 
which I have, in fact, already begun to render, have 
been revealed in secret to only five hundred of you 
F to the Council, that is to say %]; they, I think, are 
ikely to make far fewer mistakes than you would 
be, had you to debate the matter here and now im- 
mediately after listening to my explanations. Those 
five hundred are considering at leisure the proposal 
placed before them, and they are liable to be called 
to account and censured by the rest of you for any 
mistake which they may make; whereas you have 
none to hold you to blame, as you very rightly 
have the power of ordering your affairs wisely or 
foolishly at will. However, I will disclose to you such 
services as I can, such services as are not a secret, 
because they have already been performed. 

I need not remind you, I imagine, how you received 

* The words 7 BovA} were rightly bracketed by Valekenaer 
as a gloss upon what precedes. The ‘secret proposal” 
placed before the Council must have been connected with 
the future corn-supply of Athens. Andocides was doubtless 


to use his influence in Cyprus to ensure that it should not 
be interrupted. 
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1 atrév Baiter et Sauppe:. ad7dv codd. : 
2 ;ade S¢ Gebauer: va 5é codd. 
3 gy add. Dobree. : 
© mpoydere Blass: mpoedire codd. 


5 SdeAjocafe Fuhr: ddednbjoecbe codd. 
§ wh ante BovdAecde del. Reiske. 
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news that no grain was to be exported to Athens from 
Cyprus. Now I was able to handle the situation with 
such effect that the persons who had formed the plot 
and put it into execution were frustrated. It is of no 
importance that you should know how this was done ; 
what I do wish you to know is that the ships on the 
point of putting in to the Peiraeus at this moment 
with a cargo of grain number no less than fourteen ; 
while the remainder of the convoy which sailed from 
Cyprus will arrive in a body shortly after them.. 

I would have given all the money in the world to 
be able to reveal to you with safety the secret pro- 
posal which I have placed before the Council, so that 
you might know at once what to expect. Instead, 
you will only learn what it is when you begin to 
benefit by it, and that will not be until it is put into 
effect. However, if you would consent even as it is, 
gentlemen, to bestow on me what is only a small 
token: of gratitude, and one which is both easily 
granted and just, nothing would give me more delight. 
‘That I am entitled to it you will see at once. I am 
asking of you only what you yourselves gave me in 
fulfilment of a solemn promise, but were afterwards 
persuaded to withdraw. If you are prepared to 
restore it, I ask it as a favour ; if you are not, I claim 
it as my due. I often see you bestowing civic rights 
and substantial grants of money upon both slaves and 
foreigners from every part of the world, if they prove 
to have done you some service. And you are acting 
wisely in making such gifts; they engender the 
greatest possible willingness to serve you. Now my 
own request is merely this. You decreed on the 





? gavrodSamnots Stephanus: wavrodamjs codd. 
8 sodredav re &ddvras-Reiske: moduretas dddvras re codd. 
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1 éuod Reiske: 608 codd. 
® sadrév Ex. 6v Bekker: toér’ dvairiov codd. 


3 S:afeBAgobe Bekker: S:aPeBAjoba codd. 
4 gdnnos Valckenaer, coll. “aba § 106: mpéaammos codd. 





* ie. Peisander. gnoeldes meant that the dittioe of 
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motion of Menippus that I should be granted im- 
munity ; restore me my rights under that decree. 
The herald shall read it to you, as it is lying even 
now among the records in the Council-chamber. 


Decree 


This decree to which you have been listening, 
gentlemen, was passed by you in my favour, but after- 
wards revoked to oblige another. Be advised by 
me, then. If any of you feels prejudiced against me, 
let him rid himself of that prejudice. You will admit 
that men’s persons are not to blame for the mistakes 
which spring from their opinions. Now my own 
person is still unchanged, and is free from guilt ; 
whereas different opinions have replaced the old. 
Thus you are left without any just ground for pre- 
judice.® In the case of my old blunder you maintained 
that you had to treat the indications furnished by 
conduct as decisive, and that therefore you were 
obliged to regard me as a criminal. Be consistent, 
then; use only the indications furnished by my 
present conduct to prove the genuineness of my 
present desire to serve you. 

¥urthermore, my behaviour to-day is much more in 
keeping with my character than my behaviour then, 
just as it accords far more with the traditions of my 
family. I am not lying —no lie of this sort could 
deceive my older listeners— when I say that my 
father’s grandfather, Leogoras, led a revolt of the 
people against the tyrants,° and in spite of the oppor- 
Menippus was effectively stultified by the decree of Isoti- 
mides, passed shortly afterwards at Peisander’s instigation. 


> A sophistry worthy of the Tetralogies. 
* Cf. Mysteries, § 106 and footnote. 
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opopndot mote yernode. 
“3 2NA4 vow ye Schneider: éMo viv ye codd. 
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tunity of coming to terms with them, marrying into 
their house, and ruling the people of Athens at their 
side, chose to share the exile of the democrats and 
suffer the hardships of banishment rather than turn 
traitor to them. Thus the behaviour of my fore- 
fathers should be an additional inspiration to me 
to show affection for the people, if I have indeed 
regained my senses at last; and it also gives you 
a natural reason for accepting my services the more 
readily, if you see me to have your interests at 
heart. 

The fact that you deprived me of the pardon which 
you had given me has never, I assure you, caused me 
to feel aggrieved. After those scoundrels had induced 
you to wrong your own selves so grossly as to ex- 
change empire for slavery, and to replace democracy 
by despotism,* why should it surprise any of you that 
you were induced to wrong me likewise ? However, 
I could wish that after reversing the policy of those 
who duped you in those matters which concern your- 
selves,—as you did as soon as you were able—you 
would similarly render their purposes ineffective in 
the matter of that unfortunate measure which you 
were persuaded to pass with regard to me. Refuse, 
in fact, to side, on this or any other question, with 
those who are your worst enemies. 


© i.e. the Four Hundred. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue authenticity of the speech which follows has been 
doubted more than once. As long ago as the first 
century B.c. Dionysius of;Halicarnassus gave it as his 
considered opinion that it was not the work of Ando- 
cides; and in modern times his verdict has been 
upheld by more than one critic:  Thtis Eduard Meyer 
regarded the De Pace as a party-pamphlet issued in 
vindication of Andocides and others who had advo- 
cated peace with Sparta in 391 3.c. and suffered exile 
in consequence. The opposite view, however, has also 
received strong support, and at the present time it 
is held generally that the speech was delivered by 
Andocides himself on the occasion in question. The 
problem is one that can be better appreciated after a 
brief survey of the political situation at the end of 
the first decade of the fourth century. 

After the final collapse of Athens in 404 B.c. Sparta 
was the foremost power in the Greek world. To all 
appearances she could easily step into the place 
vacated by Athens, establish a Spartan empire on the 
lines of the Delian League, and enjoy the material 
prosperity of her old rival. In fact, however, this 
was not to be, largely for three reasons: (1) Sparta 
had no naval tradition and would never make a first- 
class sea-power: (2) she had made an unfortunate 
agreement with Persia under the terms of which the 
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Greek cities of Asia Minor were to be surrendered. 
to Artaxerxes in return for Persian support in the 
war with Athens: (3) the Greek allies, notably 
Thebes and Corinth, who had helped :her to 
victory were demanding, perfectly justly, a share in 
the spoils. i 

Of (1) nothing further need be said. As a result of 
(2) Sparta found herself in a dilemma; if she kept 
her promise, she was not only depriving herself of 
the material of empire, but was also turning traitor 
to her countrymen across the Aegean; if, on the 
other. hand, she dishonoured the agreement, she 
made a foe of Persia, and she lost her name for honest 
dealing at the same time. In consequence she failed 
to follow either the one course or the other and 
ended by losing both the goodwill of Persia and the 
control of the Asiatic seaboard. She started by con- 
ceding Ionia to Cyrus ; but when his successor, Tissa- 
phernes, attempted the forcible recovery of the other 
cities claimed by Persia (400 s.c.), she sent Thibron 
to oppose him. In 398 Thibron was superseded by 
Dercyllidas ; and during the years 396-395 Agesilaus 
himself conducted a series of brilliant predatory raids 
into Persian territory. In 394, however, he was re- 
called owing to the serious turn taken by home affairs; 
and just after he left for Greece the Spartan fleet 
commanded by his brother-in-law was annihilated off 
Cnidus by the Persians, who had engaged the services 
of the Athenian Conon. By 393 Sparta had lost her 
footing and her prestige in the eastern Aegean 
and Asia Minor. An abrupt change of policy 
followed. Proposals of peace were made to Persia, 
Sparta offering to recognize her right to the Greek 
seaboard in exchange for an undertaking that Persia 
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would do nothing to interfere with the autonomy of 
the states of the Aegean and Greece proper, i.e. that 
she would henceforward cease helping Athens, as she 
had been doing of late, to rebuild something of her 
shattered empire. The proposals came to nothing ; 
so in 391 Thibron was sent east once again. ‘The 
expedition was a complete failure. Thibron lost his 
life and most of his men were cut to pieces by the 
Lydian satrap. Sparta never again attempted an 
Asiatic campaign. 

The result of (3) was domestic war which effectively 
destroyed Spartan hegemony in Greece proper. The 
claims of Thebes and Corinth in 404 were coolly set 
aside and no attempt was made to conciliate either 
state; hence both were estranged and ready to 
oppose Sparta, should occasion offer. In 396 Persia, 
desirous of putting an end to the activities of Agesilaus 
in Asia Minor, sent Timocrates, a Rhodian, to Greece 
with a liberal supply of money to foment anti-Spartan 
feeling. By 395 Thebes, Corinth, Athens, and 
Sparta’s ancient enemy, Argos, were ranged against 
her. The struggle was precipitated by a Spartan 
invasion of Boeotia in answer to an appeal from 
Phocis. Little was achieved save the establishment 
of Orchomenus as an independent state; and in 
the following year the allies replied by carrying the 
war into the Peloponnese. Meanwhile Agesilaus 
had been duly recalled. The allied forces were 
intercepted at Nemea by a hastily assenibled Spar- 
tan army and heavily defeated (July 394). Sixteen 
days later they fought a second engagement at 
Coronea to prevent the passage through Boeotia of 
Agesilaus who had hastened homewards through 
Thrace and Macedonia. Thcy were again defeated ; 
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but Agesilaus judged it prudent to push on to the 
Peloponnese. Henceforward the war centred round 
the elaborate fortifications of Corinth, and something 
of a stalemate had been reached when Conon and 
Tiribazus suddenly appeared off the Isthmus with the 
Persian fleet (393). The demonstration was followed 
by a conference between Tiribazus and the allies 
which made the hostility of Persia towards Sparta 
plain; and immediately afterwards Conon sailed 
across to Peiraeus and superintended the rebuilding 
of the walls of Athens which had been razed by 
Lysander in 404. 

It was in these circumstances that Sparta deemed 
it wise to come to an understanding with Persia, 
and accordingly Antalcidas was sent to Sardis with 
the proposals of peace already mentioned (393). As 
has been said, nothing came of his mission. It seems 
to have been followed by a congress at Sparta itself, 
where terms were discussed by representatives of 
Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and Argos. Among the 
Athenian delegates was Andocides who, with his 
fellows, decided to refer the suggestions of Sparta 
to the Ecclesia. The present speech purports to 
have been dclivered in the course of the debate 
which took place in the Assembly upon their 
return. 

We must now turn for a moment to the evidence for 
the history of the last two years (393-392) of the 
period outlined above. The sources, apart from the 
De Pace itself, are two, Xenophon and Philochorus.* 
Xenophon describes the mission of Antalcidas in 
some detail, but says not a word of the congress 
at Sparta. Philochorus, quoted by Didymus in his 


¢ Athenian historian, d. 260 3.c. 
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commentary on the Philippics of Demosthenes,* 
mentions both in the following words: xat rijv eipqvyy 
av én “Avradkisov karémeppev 6 Baorreds, iv 
*"AOnvatoe otk eéfavro, Sidr. eyéyparro év ait® Tous 
THY “Aciav oixovvras _EAAnras év Baorréws OK 
wdvras elvat orUVvEvepnsevors. adra kat TOUS amperes 
tovs év Aaxedaipove ovyxwpijoavras epryddevoay, Kaa. 
Acotpdrov ypaibavros, kat ovy tropeivaytas Thy Kpicw, 
*Haexparnv Kyduoréa, AvSoxidnv Kvéabyvascéa, Kparivov 

. rtiov, HiPBovadidgy *HAcucivov, te. “. . . and 
the king sent down the Peace of Antalcidas, which 
the Athenians refused to accept because it was 
therein laid down that the Greeks living in Asia 
were one and all part of the. king’s household. 
Nay more, on the motion of. Callistratus, they exiled 
the delegates who came to terms at Sparta and who 
did not abide their trial, namely, Epicrates of Cephisia 
Andocides of Cydathenaeum, Cratinus of . . ., and 
Eubulides of Eleusis.” The date of the banishment 
of the four is given by Philochorus as the archonship 
of Philocles (392-391). 

From this two things are clear. First, Andocides 
represented Athens at a congress held at Sparta 
shortly after the failure of Antalcidas to arrange a 
permanent peace at Sardis in 393. Secondly, he 
and his colleagues acquiesced in the proposals put 
forward by Sparta at this congress, and suffered for 
it on returning home. Philochorus does not mention 
the debate which must have taken place in the 
Athenian Assembly, when the delegates reported 
upon their mission and sought to justify themselves ; 

@ Papyrus fragments of the commentary of Didymus on 
Demosthenes were discovered in 1901. Ed. Diehls-Sechubart, 
Teunuer, 1908. _ Igive the text as it has been (with certainty) 
restor 
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but his narrative is quite sufficient to show that the 
circumstances: presupposed. by the De Pace ‘are his- 
torical. What, however, of the business transacted 
at the congress? What were the terms to which 
Andocides and -his fellows:assented ? Again Philo- 
chorus gives no direct information ; but the very fact 
that he speaks of these terms in the same breath as 
the proposals of peace made at Sardis and emphasizes 
the rejection by Athens of both alike, shows that he 
regarded them as largely the same in character. 
His language, in fact, suggests’ that at this second 
congress Sparta once more sought a general settle- 
ment by proposing that the Greeks of Asia Minor 
should pass under Persian control, although it would 
be natural to suppose that she was now prepared 
to modify her previous demand for the complete 
autonomy of the remaining Greek states, in view 
of the opposition of Athens, Thebes, and Argos. 
This is, admittedly, mere conjecture ; but it may 
be of interest to compare it with what the De Pace 
has to say of:the same congress. Andocides makes 
it quite clear that the proposals made at Sparta had 
been, at Jeast in part, similar to those made the year 
before at Sardis ; that is to say, the basis of the peace 
is to be the autonomy of the Greek states.; .But 
exceptions are now to be allowed; Athens herself, 
for example, will retain Lemnos, Imbros, and Seyros; 
together with her walls and fleet. On the other 
hand, there is no hint of any proposal to hand over 
the Greeks of Asia Minor to’Persia. Yet we should 
have expected some attempt to justify such a step, 
if, as Philochorus appears to suggest, it had formed 
an important part of the Spartan programme at the 
later congress as well as in 393. Can such a discrep- 
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ancy be explained, or have we after all placed too 
strained an interpretation upon the words of Philo- 
chorus ? 

The answer is perhaps to be found by comparing 
what Philochorus and Andocides have to say with 
the parallel account of Xenophon. Xenophon, it will 
be remembered, does not mention the conference at 
Sparta, but gives a detailed account of the mission of 
Antalcidas to Sardis in 393.* Antalcidas, he says, 
tells Tiribazus that ‘‘ the Spartans do not contest the 
king’s claim to the Greek cities in Asia, but will be 
satisfied if all the islands and the remaining states 
are independent.” ‘Tiribazus favours a peace on such 
terms ; but the representatives from Athens, Thebes, 
and Argos refuse to have anything to do with it. 
“For the Athenians were afraid to consent to an 
agreement which allowed the islands their independ- 
ence, lest they should lose Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Seyros; the Thebans feared that they would be 
compelled to recognize the independence of the 
cities of Boeotia; and the Argives thought that 
once an armistice was concluded on such terms, it 
would become impossible for them to achieve the one 
thing for which they longed, the inclusion of Corinth 
within the Argive state.” 

It will be observed that this differs from the account 
of the negotiations given by Philochorus. Philo- 
chorus, in fact, disagrees with Xenophon over the 
congress at Sardis exactly as he appears to disagree 
with Andocides over the later congress at Sparta. 
He says nothing of the Athenian fears for the loss of 
their Aegean possessions, but gives as their one 
reason for the rejection of the proposals of Antalcidas 


@ Hell. iv. 8. 14. 
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the threat to the cities of Asia Minor. This is in 
itself less probable than the account given by Xeno- 
phon. Ever since 404 Athens had been thinking 
regretfully of her lost empire, and the rebuilding 
of her walls by Conon was symbolic of her reviving 
ambition. It is known that about this time (393) 
she had contracted fresh alliances with Rhodes, Cos, 
Carpathus, Cnidus, and Eretria,* while her cleruchies 
in Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros had already been 
recovered. When, therefore, she refused to sign a 
treaty of peace which guaranteed the autonomy of 
every state in the Aegean and on the Greek main- 
land, while it transferred those on the Asiatic coast 
to Persia, her first reason must have been that 
acquiescence in such terms would mean her own 
immediate extinction as an imperial power. Thus 
Philochorus would seem to state only half the truth 
when he says that “‘ the Athenians refused to accept 
the peace because it was therein laid down that the 
Greeks living in Asia were one and all part of the 
king’s household.” ‘Their refusal was not to be attri- 
buted solely to a sentimental reluctance to see Greeks 
governed by barbarians. ; 
If then, as seems certain, Philochorus over- 
simplifies the motives of Athens in 393, he is doubtless 
doing the same when he implies that it was the 
acquiescence of the delegates in the abandonment 
of the Asiatic Greeks which caused their exile in 
392-391. Thus his evidence is not so much contra- 
dicted as supplemented by that of the De Pace. 
Whereas the congress at Sparta must in fact have 
discussed two proposals, one which concerned the 
Greeks of Asia Minor, and another which concerned 


* CAH. vi. p. 50. 
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the autonomy of the other communities of the Greek 
world, Philochorus hints only at the'first and Ando- 
cides talks only: of the second. That the De Pace 
should contain no reference to the Asiatic Greeks 
is intelligible, if it be remembered that Andocides 
is concerned throughout with the effects which the 
peace will have upon Athens. herself. He has a 
difficult. case to plead, as the imperialists, headed 
by Callistratus, will certainly wish to know how 
Athenian expansion in the future can be anything 
more than a dream, if Athens is to guarantee the 
autonomy of every state in Greece and the Aegean ; 
and to introduce any mention of the’ proposal to 
place the Greeks of-Asia Minor under Persian control 
would: hardly make matters easier.* : It is not there- 
fore’ surprising that :Andocides should give such 
prominence to the positive advantages which Athens 
herself will gain from the peace, the right to maintain 
a fleet, to continue to enjoy the protection of her 
newly rebuilt walls, and to possess the three islands 
of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, while passing over 
in silence those other conditions which could not be 
presented so attractively. 

But although Andocides says. seule of fie pro- 
posal to recognize the claims of Persia to the Asiatic 
seaboard, it is none the less of the greatest importance 
as evidence of the purpose of this second peace con- 
ference. “It is generally assumed that Sparta: sum- 
moned the conference.in order to put an end to the 
eel oe War: and leave her hands free for Crane 


“a0 “Tt should be deieenbeved how many other deliberate 
omissions and how much false emphasis the speech contains. 
See especially the account of relations between Sparta and 
Athens since 404, §§ 21-23. 
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against Persia, who had rejected hér advances of the 
previous year. But in the light of what Philochorus 
says it would seem that this.explanation will not quite 
do. If Sparta’s intention in 392-391 was simply the 
settlement of domestic difficulties, what need was 
there to introduce the question of the Asiatic Greeks ? 
Once again Xenophon’s account of the mission of 
Antalcidas is suggestive. After giving the reasons 
for the rejection of his proposals:'in 393 by Athens, 
Thebes, and Argos, Xenophon goes on to describe 
the behaviour of Tiribazus.¢ ‘Tiribazus had been 
attracted by the Spartan offer ;. but he could do 
nothing without consulting his master. He therefore 
made the Spartans a secret grant of money for the 
equipment of a fleet, threw Conon into prison; and 
‘went up to the king to inform him of the Spartan 
proposals and of the arrest of Conon for.treachery and 
to inquire of him what course of action should be 
taken.in the whole affair.” .When he had reached 
Susa and’ explained matters, “the king. sent down 
Struthas to take control of the coast. Struthas, how- 
ever, remembering the harm which the king’s domains 
had suffered at the hands of Agesilaus, showed strong 
sympathy towards the Athenians and their allies.” 
In consequence, the Spartans dispatched Thibron to 
Asia Minor. oe ae 1 ; 

. Xenophon does not mention how long an interval 
elapsed between the departure of Tiribazus and the 
arrival of Struthas. But if Tiribazus left for Susa 
towards the end of 393 and his successor did not reach 
the coast until seven or eight months later, it is 

® Hell. iv. 8. 16. ~ ut . 

-® From Xenophon’s narrative of the events of 393, it is in 
fact necessary to suppose that Tiribazus did not- leave for 
Susa until the end of the year. On the other hand, the 
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possible to see why the Asiatic Greeks should have 
been mentioned at the conference at Sparta. Sparta, 
still imagining that Tiribazus will bring back a favour- 
able answer from Susa, has called a meeting of the 
allies in order to overcome their objections to the 
peace before his return. She places modified pro- 
posals before them: Athens is to keep Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros, and Boeotia is to remain under 
Theban control with the exception of Orchomenus. 
The Asiatic cities are still to be handed over to Persia. 
If this is what lies behind the words of Philochorus, the 
congress of 392 will represent, not an attempt on the 
part of Sparta to clear up the domestic situation in 
order to attack Persia, but an attempt to clear it up 
in order to conciliate her. ‘The proposals came to 
nothing, however ; and subsequently Persia revealed 
herself as still pro-Athenian. Reaction followed at 
Sparta, and Thibron left for the east. 

To return to the De Pace. It has been seen that 
there is excellent evidence to show that Andocides 
was a delegate to Sparta in 392-391 B.c., and that 
he favoured the Spartan proposals for peace. Further, 
the character of those proposals, although not fully 
stated by Philochorus, can be deduced with some 
probability from Xenophon’s account of the negotia- 
tions conducted at Sardis by Antalcidas during the 
previous year ; and it is proposals of ‘precisely this 
type which are outlined in the present speech. 
Lastly, if the De Pace contains no reference to the 
fate of the Asiatic Greeks, such silence can be satis- 


archonship of Philocles, during which the conference at 
Sparta took place, began in the July of 392. Thus if Struthas 
did not appear until the autumn, it might well have been 
held before his arrival. 
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factorily explained. On the other hand, one diffi- 
culty remains. As has often been pointed out, the 
brief sketch of fifth century history which occupies 
the opening paragraphs is hopelessly muddled. To 
take a single instance, the speaker talks of the 
ostracism of Miltiades, son of Cimon, and of the fifty 
years’ peace which he arranged between Sparta and 
Athens upon his return from exile. He is presum- 
ably thinking of the ostracism of Cimon, son of 
Miltiades, who remained in exile c. 461-451 B.c., and 
who was largely responsible for the five years’ truce 
with Sparta negotiated shortly after his return. 
The five years’ truce itself has become confused with 
the thirty years’ peace of 445 n.c., which Cimon did 
not live to see. Do inaccuracies of this kind make 
against the authenticity of the De Pace? Would 
Andocides have been incapable of such confusion ? 
Fortunately the answer to such questions is less 
difficult than might appear. It must be remembered 
in the first place that Aeschines accepted the his- 
torical summary of the De Pace without hesitation 
and inserted it in his own De Falsa Legatione, de- 
livered in 362 2.c. ; secondly that Andocides himself 
shows elsewhere how hazy was his recollection of 
times, persons, and places. In the Mysteries his 
version of the fall of the Peisistratidae by no means 
accords with the facts, while in the same speech he 
goes so far as to confuse the battles of Marathon and 
Plataea. If he was capable of forgetting his history 
to this extent, it is hardly surprising that the in- 
tricacies of the Pentecontaetia should prove too much 
for him. 
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8§ 13-16. 


§§ 17-23. 


§§ 24-27. 


§§ 28-32. 
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It is held that peace with Sparta will 
endanger the democracy. This can 
easily be disproved by the: facts. of 
history. 

(a) The peace negotiated by Miltiades, 
son of Cimon. The resulting’ bene- 
fits. §§ 3-5. SUSE! 


(b) The peace which ended the Aeginetan 


War. The resulting benefits. §§ 6-7.’ 

(c) The peace of Nicias. Its benefits. 
§§ 8-9. 

(d) The truce after Aegospotami is not a 
case in point, as Sparta dictated her own 
terms. §§ 10-12. 

Examination of possible motives for con- 
tinuing war with Sparta. ° None ‘of these 
will bear criticism. i 

What are the other powers gaining’ from 
the peace as compared with Athens ?: 

(a) Sparta. §§ 17-19. 

(6) Boeotia. § 20. 

(c)' Athens. §§ 21-23. 

Corinth ‘and Argos’ are ‘refusing peace. 
But to what will Athens find herself 
committed if she sides with them ? 

Folly of rejecting powerful friendships and 
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making alliances with those who are 
weak and treacherous. Historical illus- 
trations. 

(a) The episode of Amorges. § 29. 

(6) The Segestan alliance. § 30. 

(c) The Argive alliance of 420. § 31. 

§§ 33-36. Justification of the action of the delegates 
in referring the Spartan proposals to 
the Ecclesia. : ie 

§§ 37-39. The terms of peace do not restore to Athens 
her foreign possessions. But they re- 
store her walls and fleet, and it was from 
these that the empire sprang. 

§§ 40-41. Any citizen who wishes can suggest im- 
provements in the terms presented to 
the Assembly, thanks to the delegates, 
who refused to commit themselves finally 
at Sparta. 
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I ruinx you all understand, gentlemen, that it is 
better to make peace on fair terms than to continue 
fighting. But some of you fail to see that although 
our political leaders have no objection to peace in the 
abstract, they are opposed to such measures as would 
lead to it, on the ground that the people would be 
in very grave danger of seeing the existing constitu- 
tion overthrown once peace was concluded. 

Now had the Athenian people never made peace 
with Sparta in the past, our lack of previous experi- 
ence and the untrustworthy character of the Spartans 
might have justified such fears. But you have done 
so on a number of occasions since the establishment 
of the democracy ; and it is therefore only logical 
that you should first of all consider the results which 
followed at the time; one must use the past as a 
guide to the future, gentlemen. 

* Now take the days when we were fighting in 


2 §§ 3-12 of this speech were inserted by Aecschines, with 
slight alterations, in his De Falsa Legatione (§§ 172-176), an 
interesting example of the plagiarism which is known to have 
been common in ancient times. The De Falsa Legatione 
was delivered in 343, almost fifty years after this. 
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1 réppae A: méupwpev Q. 
2 gevtjxovra cum Aeschine Meursius: wévre codd., quod 


retinet Dobree, verbis xai eveuetvapey . . . Tpraxaidexa post ery 
tpidxovra § 6 collocatis. 3 +év del. Spengel. 


eyo tutv edd.: dyad quiv A: qpiv eyd Q. 
5 +ér7e post [leiparé add: A. 
5 zovs BapBdpous Q: BapBapous A. 


* Andocides is confused in his history here. He is refer- 


ring to the revolt of Euboea which occurred in 446 B.c. and 
which was followed by a thirty years’ peace with Sparta. He 
is also inaccurate in stating that Athens was still holding 
Megara; Megara revolted at the same time as Euboea, and 
Athens was left only with the two ports of Pegae and Nisaea. 
The peace marked the end of her effort to acquire an empire 
on land. See'Thucyd. i112. ~ 
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Euboea? and controlled Megara, Pegae, and Troezen. 
We were seized with a longing for peace ; and, in 
virtue of his being Sparta’s representative at Athens, 
we recalled Cimon’s son, Miltiades,? who had been 
ostracized and was living in the Chersonese, for the 
one:purpose of sending him to Sparta to make over-, 
tures for an armistice. On that occasion we secured 
a peace of fifty years with Sparta; and both sides 
kept the treaty in question for thirteen. Let us con- 
sider this single instance first, gentlemen. Did the 
Athenian democracy ever fall during this peace ? 
No one can show that it did. On the contrary, I will 
tell you how much you benefited by this peace. To 
begin with, we fortified Peiraeus in the course of this 
period ®: secondly, we built the Long Wall to the 
north 4: then the existing flcet of old, unseaworthy 
triremes with which we had won Greece her independ- 
ence by defeating the king of Persia and his bar-. 
barians—these existing vessels were-replaced by a 


> A double historical error. (a) Andocides means Cimon, 
son of Miltiades. (6) Cimon had been dead three years 
when the thirty years’ peace was negotiated. A. is thinking 
of the truce of five years with Sparta arranged by Cimon 
in 451 immediately upon his return from exile. It was at 
the time of its expiry that the revolt of Euboea occurred. 
Cimon had been ostracized in 461 after his ignominious 
dismissal by the Spartans from Ithome. His exile marked 
the triumph of the advanced democrats headed by Ephialtes 
and Pericles. 

© Again an error. Peiraeus was fortified by Themistocles 
immediately after the repulse of the Persians in 480. 

@ The northern Long Wall, connecting Athens with 
Peiraeus, was in fact built in 457, over ten years before the 
negotiation of the peace which Andocides is discussing. 
Nothing is said of the wall to the south, running between 
Athens and Phalerum, which was constructed at the same 


time. 
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odpeba,' Kal mpa@tov tdte tpiaxoaious inméas 
KkareoTnodpeba Kai togdtas Tptaxocious XKvias 
empidpeba. [xat]' tadra ex ris eipyvyns THs mpds 
Aaxedarpovious ayaba. TH more. Kat duvapus TO 
Sypw 7a” "ABnvateov éyeévero. 

, > / 
Mera bé Taira bv Atywnyras eis mddAepov 
A , A A 
KaTeoTNpLeV, Kal 7oAAa KaKa mabovres Troha be 
Tounaavres ereBupjoaper mddw THs eipnvns, Kat 
npcOnaav® Séxa dvdpes && "ABnvaicy dmrdvresv mpé- 
aes eis Aaxedainova mepi eipyyns avtoxparopes, 

e 13 f e , ey eine, 
av vy Kai Avdoxidns 6 mdmmos 0 1peTepos. 
otro piv’ eipiyny eroujcav® mpos Aaxedatpovious 
er TpiaKovTa. Kal év TocoUTW xpovep éaTw drov, 
@® "A@nvaior, 6 dSipos Katedvbn; ti dé; mpar- 
hg £ La > , > 
TOVTES TLVES dnjprou KaTdaAvaw eAjdOyoav; OUK 

w Lud = LS Bee ? > 3 ‘ ‘A > co 
goTw doris amrooetbeu, aA avTo TO évayTiwTatov" 
auTy yap 7) <tp7e Tov dijuov Tov “AGnvaicv* 
tymdov TIpe Kal Karéornoev iaxupov ovTws wote 
Tpa@tov jLev ev ToUTots Tots ETEaww elpyvyv AaBdvTes" 
dvnvéyKapev xitia TaAavta eis THY akpomToAW, Kal 
1 nai del. Blass, coll. §§ 7, 9. 2 +a  Spengel : Tév codd. 

® peOnoav Q: edpéOnaav A. 4 Huiv Qs piv A. 
° ézoincay Bekker: émoujaavro codd. 


8 rov AO. Bekker : rav AQ, codd, 
7 daBdvres} dyovres Reiske. 





2 An obvious inaccuracy. The Athenian fleet had been 
growing steadily since the Persian Wars and the institution 
of the Delian League. 

> Cavalry had been in existence since at least the seventh 
century. Solon, at the beginning of the sixth, formed -his 
second property class of ‘Imzeis, citizens wealthy enough to 
provide themselves with a horse in time of war. Archers 
(rofé7at) were imported for the first time shortly , after 
Salamis (480 B.c.). 
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hundred new ones ¢: and it was at this time that we 
first enrolled three hundred cavalry and purchased 
three hundred Scythian archers. Such were the 
benefits which Athens derived from the peace with 
Sparta, such the strength which was added thereby 
to the Athenian democracy. 

Later we went to war on account of Aegina ¢; 
and after both sides had suffered heavily, we were 
seized once more with a desire for peace. So a 
deputation of ten—among them my grandfather, 
Andocides—was chosen from the whole citizen body 
and dispatched to Sparta with unlimited powers to 
negotiate a peace. They arranged a thirty years’ 
peace with Sparta for us. That is a long period, 
gentlemen ; yet did the democracy ever fall in the 
course of it? Was any party, I ask you, ever caught 
plotting a revolution? No one can point to an . 
instance. In fact just the opposite happened. The 
peace in question exalted the Athenian democracy ; 
it rendered it so powerful that during the years after 
we gained peace we first of all deposited a thousand 
talents on the Acropolis and passed a law which set 


* There is bad confusion here. Aegina lost her independ- 
ence and was incorporated in the Athenian empire in 457. 
Under the Thirty Years’ Peace of 446 she was guaranteed 
autonomy on condition that she continued to pay tribute. 
In 432 she made secret overtures to Sparta, alleging that her 
autonomy had not been respected. Thus Andocides may be 
thinking of her share in precipitating the Archidamian War. 
On the other hand, the peace which follows is not the Peace 
of Nicias ; when talking of the benefits which ensued from 
it, Andocides seems to be referring once again to the Thirty 
Years’ Peace (see §3). Probably he is thinking of the peace 
of 446, and assumes that because the status of Aegina figured 
prominently in the negotiations, it was Aegina which had 
originally sent Athens to war. 
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vopw KkatexAjaaper eLaipeta elvar TH Siw, TobTO 
be (TpEnpets dAAas éxarov evau7nynodpeba, Kal 
tavtas eaipérous esndrodpeda elvan, vewootkous 
Te dxodopnodueba, xtious Te Kal Staxoatous 
inméas Kal rogdras Tocodrous érépous KQTEOTH- 
caper, Kat 79 teixos 76 poxpov 70 votiov ereryiobn. 
tatra é« Ths* etpiyys Ths mpos Aaxedarpovious 
ayaba ° 7h Tora Kat ddvayus TH Sw 7H* eer 
vatw €yevEeTo. 

8 daw Sé Sua Meyapéas modAeioavTes Kat ry 
xwpay TunOivaL mpoepevor, TIMGV ayaldy orepy- 
Oévres adlis thy elpiynv eromrapeda, ty ayiv 
Nuxias 6 Nexnpdrov xarnpydoaro. ola 6” bas 
dmavras <idévat Todro, éte Sia TavTHy THY elpHYnY 
éntaxioxihua pév TdAavTa vopuiopatos eis TV 

9 dxpéToAw avyvéykapev, vads S€ aAclous 7‘ Tpia- 
koctas® éxtnoducba, Kal ddpos ‘mpooje Kar’ 
evavTov mAé€ov 7 Svaxdara eS xQua téAavTa,’ Kot 

1 ek Tavrys THs QL. 2 76 Spengel: rév codd, 


3 Tpiaxootas cum Aeschine Markle (ef. ee ii, 13. 8): 
Terpakoatas codd. 


@ For Athenian finance between 446 and 432 see LG. i’. 
91. According to Thucydides a reserve ‘of 6000 talents had 
been accumulated on the Acropolis b, the:end of the period. 
One-thousand were specially set apart against a naval crisis. 
It was forbidden to use this sum for any other purpose under 
pain ofdeath. Andocides appears to be confusing the money 
earmarked for ships with the ships themselves. 

» Inaccurate. ‘The docks had been built by Themistocles 
in the decade following the Persian Wars. 

¢ i.e. the Middle Wall, running parallel to the wall on the 
north and connecting Athens with Peiraeus by a narrow 
corridor. It was built during the Thirty Years’ Peace. ' 

@ The famous Megarian decree which excluded Megara 
from the markets of Attica and the ports of the Athenian 
empire was passed in 432. It brought Peloponnesian 
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them apart as a state reserve ® ; in addition to that 
we built a hundred triremes, and decreed that they 
should be kept in reserve likewise: we laid out 
docks,’ we enrolled twelve hundred cavalry and as 
many archers, and the Long Wall to the south was 
constructed.© Such were the benefits which Athens 
derived from the peace with Sparta, such the strength 
which was added thereby to the Athenian democracy. 

Then we went to war again on account of Megara,# 
and allowed Attica to be laid waste ; but the many 
privations which we suffered led us to make peace 
once more, this time through Nicias, the son of 
Niceratus.¢ As you are all aware, I imagine, this 
peace enabled us to deposit seven thousand talents of 
coined silver on the eae and to acquire over 
three hundred ships’: an annual tribute of more 
than twelve hundred talents was coming in?: we 


discontent to a head, and the Archidamian War followed 
(431-421). See Thucyd. i. 139. 

* In 421 Bc. It was a Fifty Years’ Peace; but in 420 
Athens allied herself with Argos, Elis, and Mantinea, who 
were aggressively anti-Spartan. By 418 she was at war again: 

J The mss. give four hundred. Markland’s correction, 
based on the corresponding passage in Aeschines and 
Thucydides ii. 13, is now universally accepted. 

9 According to Thucydides (ii. 13) the revenue from tribute 
at the beginning of the Archidamian War was 600 talents 
yearly. In 425 there was a re-assessment (known from /.G@, 
i?. 63) which increased the total annual contribution of the 
allies to just over 960 talents. There is no good evidence to 
show that this figure was ever exceeded: and Andocides’ 
1200 must be treated as an exaggeration. 

The mention of a reserve of 7000 talents is suspicious. 
Athens did, it is true, recover remarkabiy from the effects of 
the Archidamian War during the period between 421 and the 
Sicilian Expedition of 415. But Andocides is here talking 
of the years 421-419 only. He may be basing his figures on 
the financial reserve of Athens before the Archidamian War. 
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= on ¢ ~ 1 > 6 / AVE = ? ~ 
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> n X ION > s 2 e . 
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ww ~ > ~ Rd La Rd ra 
€or. Tabra aAnOA. dn dé twwv jxovea AeydvTwv 
ws &k THs TedeuTalas elpyyyns Tis mpds Aakeda- 
povious of re rpidxovra Katéarnoay moAXol Te 
? hd st f es / € A ta 
A@nvaiuy Kxaveov modvres ‘dwéBavov, of bé pev- 
yovTes wyxovTo. didcot odv Taita réyouvew, odk 
opbas yuyvwaKovow: eipyvy yap Kal amovdal. odd 
dvadepovar opay abtav. eipyvny pev yap e& ioov 
Tovobvrat mpos aAAijAous dpodoynaavres Tept dy 
dv Siadépwrrar: omovdas dé, 6rav KpaTHowa Kara 
Tov mdAEeuov, of Kpeitrous Tois WrToow e& erm- 
TaypdTwv TowbvTal, WoTEep Hud@Y KpaTHaavres 
Aaxedatpdvio: 7@ TroAduw enéragav jpiv Kal (7a)* 
reiyn Kabapety Kal Tas vais mapadtddvat Kal Tods 
12 devyovras Katadéyecbar. TéTe pev ody arovdal 
Kar dvdyeny e€ émtaypatwy éyéevovto: viv bé 
[25] mept <tprvns Bovdreveobe. oxepacbe be eg abrav 
TOY ypappaTwv, a Te Hiv ev TH orHAn yeypanrat, 
tay del. Spengel. 
9 egeréyéer Taylor: waive codd. § 7a add. Reiske. 
* Argos invaded the territory of Epidaurus in 419, thereby 
bringing about an open breach with Sparta. Athens, at the 
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controlled the Chersonese, Naxos, and over two-thirds 
of Euboea: while to mention our other settlemenst 
abroad individually would be tedious. But in spiet 
of all these advantages we went to war with Sparta 
afresh, then as now at the instigation of Argos.? 
Now first of all, gentlemen, call to mind what I 
originally said that I was setting out to show. It 
was, was it not, that peace has never yet caused the 
fall of the Athenian democracy. That has now been 
proved against all possible arguments to the contrary. 
However, I have heard some.people saying before 
now that the result of our last peace with Sparta? 
was the instalment of the Thirty, the death of many 
citizens by the hemlock-cup, and the exile of others. 
Those who talk in this fashion misapprehend matters. 
There is a wide difference between a peace and a 
truce. A peace is a settlement of differences between 
equals: a truce is the dictation of terms to the con- 
quered by the conquerors after victory in war, exactly 
as the Spartans laid down after their victory over us 
that we should demolish our walls, surrender our fleet, 
and restore our exiles. The agreement made then 
was a forced truce upon dictated terms: whereas 
to-day you are considering a peace. Why, look at 
the actual provisions of the two as they stand re- 
corded ; contrast the conditions of the truce inscribed 


instance of Alcibiades, gave Argos her support in virtue of 
the alliance of the previous year. 

““Then as now at the instigation of Argos,” i.e. Argive 
representatives are again present, while Andocides is speak- 
ing, to urge Athens to continue war with Sparta (cf. §§ 24 ff.). 
This seems more probable than the other possible rendering : 
“Once again at the instigation of Argos,” referring to the 
Athenian alliance with Argos in 462 B.c, 

> In 404, after Aegospotami. 
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eBonbotuev. et totvuv,.jpiv ré eori todto mapa 
Aaxedayoviwyv, Tro pnnér. adducetobat, Bowstois 
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* yap om. Q. * Sijpov Schiller : : Sizov codd 
3 dducoupévous A corr. : Sunpévous A pt.: ddixotvras Q. 
: 5, abixovpévous Q.: aducnpevos A, 
5 ddeiow Reiske : 2 adyoew codd. 
8 jpiv.om. Q. 
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upon the stone? with the conditions on which you 
can make peace to-day. On the stone it is laid 
down that we shall demolish our walls: whereas 
under the present terms. we can rebuild them. The 
truce allows us twelve ships : the peace as many as 
we like. Under the truce Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros remained in the possession of their occupants : 
under the peace they are to be ours. Nor is there 
to-day any obligation upon us to restore our exiles, 
as there was then, with the fall of the democracy as 
its consequence. Where is the similarity between 
the one and the other? Thus the general conclusion 
which I reach in the matter is this, gentlemen : peace 
means safety and power for the democracy, whereas 
war means its downfall. So much for that aspect 
of the question. 

Now it is argued by some that present circum- , 
stances oblige us to continue fighting. Let us begin, 
then, gentlemen, by considering exactly why we 
are to fight. Everyone would agree, I think, that 
war is justified only so long as one is either suffering 
a wrong oneself or supporting the cause of another 
who has been wronged. Now we were both suffering 
a wrong ourselves and also supporting the cause of 
the Boeotians who had been wronged. If, then, 
Sparta guarantees that our wrongs shall cease, and 
if the Boeotians have decided to allow Orchomenus 
its independence and make peace, why are we to 
continue fighting? To free Athens? She is free 
already. To be able to build ourselves walls? The 
peace gives us that right also. -To be allowed to 


@ It was customary to inscribe treaties, etc., upon upright 
slabs of stone (o7jAat), At Athens such orfAat would stand 
for the most part on the Acropolis. 
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te éyxrjpara Valckenaer: éyxAjpara peat 
7 YY KATE 
2 aroAdBwpev Q: azodavwpev 
3 Soxotper Q: Boxe? A. 
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build new triremes, and refit and keep our old ones ? 
That is assured us as well, since the treaty affirms the 
independence of each state. To recover the islands, 
Lemnos, Scyros, and Imbros? It is expressly laid 
down that these shall belong to Athens. Well then, 
is it to get back the Chersonese, our colonies, our 
landed property abroad, and the debts owed us ? 
A war for their recovery needs the support of the 
king of Persia and our allies, and they refuse that 
support. Or shall I be told that we must continue 
fighting until we have crushed Sparta and her allies ? 
We are not adequately equipped, in my opinion, for 
a campaign on such a scale ; and if we are successful, 
what must we ourselves expect from Persia after- 
wards? No, even if this were a justifiable ground 
for war, and we had sufficient money and the neces- 
sary men, we ought not to continue it. So if we 
have no reasons for prolonging the war, no cnemy 
to fight, and no resources, why should we not make 
every effort to secure peace ? 

Do not overlook another thing, gentlemen; you 
are negotiating to-day for the peace and independence 
of all Greeks alike: you are giving them all the 
opportunity of sharing in every advantage. Think 
of the circumstances in which the leading powers 
are ceasing hostilities. To begin with, take Sparta. 
When she first went to war with us and our allies,’ she 
controlled both land and sea; but the peace is leaving 


* i.e. all that had been lost when the empire collapsed 
in 404. 

> In 395, when Pausanias and Lysander invaded Boeotia. 
This began the “* Corinthian War.” 


4“ Umipxer qpiv As vnfpxe pev Q. 5 sv om. Q. 
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[26] 6é TeOvewTwv pev adrots dvSpav ToooUrwy TO 
wits. ths Sé)\ yas éx pépous Tivds TeTHNMEYNS, 
5 av Q: tpav A. 


” év Bowwrots Sauppe: be Bouwrovs Bekker: 8é Bowrois 
oad. 8 rére Sluiter : ore codd. 


« trois *EMyat add. QL. ; _ > pevom. Q. 


@ July 394. The Spartans met the allied forces of T! ro. 
Athens, Corinth, and Argos at Nemea, between Corinth and 
Sicyon, and heavily defeated them. The battle was fought 
before’ ‘Agesilaus, who had been recalled from Asia Minor, 
had reached Greece. 

>» The battle of Coronea, fought a fortnight or so after 
Nemea. The allied forces attempted to block the passage 
of Agesilaus as he marched southwards through: Boeotia on 
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her mistress of neither. And she is sacrificing this 
supremacy, not because we forced her to do so, but 
in order to give the whole of Greece its independence. 
The Spartans have now won three battles: the first 
at Corinth? against the full allied forces, who were 
left with no excuse for their defeat, save only that 
the Spartans, with none to aid them, fought more 
bravely than all the rest together; the second in 
Boeotia under Agesilaus,? when they once more -* 
gained a similar victory ; and the third at the capture 
of Lechaeum,- against the full Argive and Corinthian 
forces, together with the Athenians and Boeotians 
present. But in spite of these, amazing successes 
they, the victors in the field, are ready for a peace 
which will leave them with nothing save their own 
territory: they are recognizing the independence 
of the Greek states, and they are allowing their 
defeated opponents to share the freedom of the 
seas. Yet what terms of peace would they have 
gained from us, had they met with but a single 
defeat ? 

Again, what are the conditions under which Boeotia 
is making peace ? Boeotia went to war because she 
refused to allow Orchomenus its independence.® 
To-day, after the loss of thousands of lives, after the 
devastation of a large part of her territory, after 
his homeward journey from Asia Minor. The Spartans were 
victorious, but sustained heavy losses; and Agesilaus was 
content to continue his march without halting. 

* Corinth was now fortified by Long Walls on the Athenian 
plan. In 393 Sparta made a determined effort to break 
through the fortifications. She succeeded, and seized the 


Corinthian port of Lechaeum on the west and Sidus and 
Crommyon on the east in spite of strong opposition from the 


allied forces. He 
4 See Introduction, 
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1 raira om. Q. 2 + om. AQ, add. apographa. 
* ra add. Ald. * wap’ add. Ald. 
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heavy public and private expenditure, which is now 
a dead loss, after four years of fighting, Bocotia is 
recognizing the independence of Orchomenus and 
making peace, thereby rendering her sufferings 
useless, as by acknowledging the independence of 
Orchomenus at the outset she need never have gone 
to war at all. Those are the circumstances in which 
Boeotia is ceasing hostilities. 

Now what are the terms available to ourselves, 
gentlemen? How is Sparta disposed to us? Here, 
if I am about to cause distress to any of you, I ask 
his forgiveness, as I shall be stating nothing but the 
facts. To begin with, when we lost our fleet on the 
Hellespont and were shut within our walls,? what 
did our present allies,’ who were then on the Spartan 
side, propose to do with us? They proposed, did 
they not, to sell our citizens as slaves and make 
Attica a waste. And who was it who prevented this ? 
The Spartans; they dissuaded the allies, and for 
their own part refused even to contemplate such 
measures. Later we gave them our oath, were 
allowed to erect the column, and accepted a truce 
upon dictated terms, a hardship which was welcome 
enough at the time. Nevertheless we then proceeded, 
by means of an alliance, to detach Boeotia and 
Corinth from Sparta, and to resume friendly relations 
with Argos, thereby involving Sparta in the battle 
of Corinth. Who, again, turned the king of Persia 
against Sparta? Who enabled Conon to fight the 
engagement at sea which lost her her maritime 


2 The siege of Athens, which followed immediately after 
Aegospotami, lasted from September 405 to April 404. 

> Notably the Thebans and Corinthians. 

® ie. Nemea in 394. 
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1' rated Baiter: tadra codd.” 
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4 apoxadobvrat i mpooKadobvrar AQ.” 
5 Bovdevépeba Q: Bovrevwpeba A, *” 
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supremacy ?* Yet inspite of all that she has suffered 
at our hands, she agrees to the same concessions as 
those made us by our allies, and offers us our walls, 
our fleet, and our islands. What terms of peace do you 
expect representatives to bring you back, may I ask ? 
Can they do better than obtain the same advantages 
from the enemy as our friends are offering us, the 
very advantages which we went to war to secure for - 
Athens? Whereas others make peace at a loss to 
themselves, we gain precisely what we most want. 
What, then, remains to be considered ?' Corinth, 
and the appeal which Argos is making to us. First 
as to Corinth. I should like to be informed of the 
value of Corinth to us, if Boeotia leaves our ranks and 
makes peace with Sparta. Recall the day on which 
we concluded our alliance with Boeotia, gentlemen : 
recall the assumption on which we acted. .We im- 
agined, did we not, that once Boeotia joined forces 
with us we could face the whole world. Yet here we 
are considering how we can continue fighting Sparta 
without her help, now that she is making peace. 
* Perfectly well,” say some, “ provided that we pro- 
tect Corinth and are allied with Argos.”. But if , 
Sparta attacks Argos, shall we go to her help or not ? 
For we shall assuredly have no choice but’ to follow 
the one course or the other. Yet should we withhold 
our help, we are left without a single argument where- 
@ After Aegospotami Conon, the Athenian admiral, fled 
to the court of Evagoras of Salamis in Cyprus. Through his 
influence he ultimately won the confidence of the satrap 
Pharnabazus. In 397 he was Rt in charge of the Persian 


fleet, and in 394 utterly routed the Spartans under Peisander 
off Cnidus. 


5 idprwy Ald.: év7wv codd. 
7 BonPycoper A: Bonfjcwpe Q. 
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with to justify ourselves or to show that Argos has 
not the right to act as she pleases. On the other 
hand, should we give her our aid, is not a conflict with 
Sparta inevitable ? And to what end? To enable 
us to lose our own territory as well as that of Corinth 
in the event of defeat, and to secure Corinth for Argos 
in the event of victory. Will not that prove to be 
our object in fighting ? 

Now let us examine the Argive proposals in their 
turn. Argos urges us to join Corinth and herself in 
maintaining the war ; yet in virtue of a private peace 
which she has negotiated,¢ she has withdrawn her 
own territory from the field of hostilities. She for- 
bids us to place the least trust in Sparta, although all 
our allies are joining us in making peace; yet she 
admits that Sparta’s treaty with herself, which was 
made without any such support, has been faithfully 
observed. Again, Argos calls her own peace tradi- 
tional, but forbids the other Greeks to secure a 
traditional peace for themselves: the reason being 
that she expects to annex Corinth by prolonging 
the war, and after gaining control of the state which 
has always controlled her, she hopes to extend her 
influence over her partners in victory as well. 

Such are the prospects to which we are com- 
mitted ; and we have a choice between two alter- 
natives, that of joining Argos in fighting Sparta, 
and that of joining Boeotia in making common peace 
with her. Now what alarms me above ‘all else, 


® Possibly a reference to the Argive trick of celebrating a 
iepopnvia, or ‘sacred month,” when Sparta was about to 
invade their territory. The iepozynvia was taken up with the 
festival of the Carneia, and it was traditional among Doriaus 
that war could not be waged in the course of it. See Xen. 
Hell. iv. 7. 2. 
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@ Epilycus is not mentioned elsewhere. The last formal 
oe negotiated between Athens and Persia had been the 

cace of Callias, c. 462-460 s.c. Andocides may have in 
mind the deputation which was sent to the Persian Court in 
424 (Thucyd. iv. 50). «- 

> Amorges was the son of a rebel satrap of Lydia named 
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gentlemen, is our old, old fault of invariably. aban- 
doning powerful friends in preference for weak, 
and of going to war for the sake of others when, as 
far as we ourselves are concerned, we could per- 
fectly well remain at peace. Thus—and it is only 
by calling the past to mind that one can properly 
determine policy—we began by making a truce with 
the Great King and establishing a permanent accord 
with him, thanks to the diplomacy of my mother’s 
brother,.Epilyens, the son of Teisander.* But later 
the king’s runaway slave, Amorges,® induced us to 
discard the powerful support of his master as worth- 
less.. We chose instead what we imagined to be a 
more advantageous understanding with Amorges 
himself. The king in his anger replied by allying 
himself with Sparta, and furnished her with five 
thousand talents with which to prosecute the war ; 
nor was he satisfied until he had overthrown our 
empire. That-is one instance of such policy. 

Again, an urgent request came to us from Syracuse; 
she was ready to end our differences by a pact of 
friendship, to end war by peace and she pointed out 
the advantages of an alliance with herself, if only 
we would consent to it, over those of the existing 


Pissuthnes. After the recovery of Lydia by Tissaphernes 
Amorges took refuge in Caria. He was given shelter by 
Iasus, a member of the Athenian Confederacy. Iasus was 
stormed by the Spartans in 412 on the instigation of ‘Tissa- 
phernes, and Amorges was handed over to the Persians 
(Thueyd. viii. 5, 5). 

¢ In 413. The sum mentioned is an exaggeration. From 
413 to 407 Tissaphernes made it a point of policy to withhold 
subsidies from the Spartans as far as possible in order to 
prolong the war and weaken both combatants. In 407 he 
was superseded by Cyrus, who brought with him 500 talents 
for the improvement of the Spartan navy. 
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alliance with Segesta and Catana.? But once more 
we chose war instead of peace, Segesta instead of 
Syracuse ; instead of staying at home as the allies of 
Syracuse, we chose to send an armament to Sicily. 
The result was the loss of a large part of the Athenian 
and allied forces, the bravest being the first to fall : 
a reckless waste of ships, money, and resources: and 
the return of the survivors in disgrace. 

Later, the same Argives who are here to-day to 
persuade us to continue the war, induced us to arouse 
Sparta’s anger by making a naval descent upon 
Laconia while at peace with her, an act: which was 
responsible for endless disasters; from it sprang a 
war which ended with our being foreed to demolish 
our walls, to surrender our fleet, and to restore our 
exiles. Yet what help did we receive in our mis- 
fortunes from Argos who had drawn us into the war ? 
What danger did she brave for Athens ? 

To-day, then, it remains for us to choose war 
instead of peace once again, the Argive instead of the 
Boeotian alliance, the present masters of Corinth 
instead of Sparta. Gentlemen, I trust that no one 
will induce us to choose such a course. The examples 
furnished by our past mistakes are enough to prevent 
men of sense from repeating them. 


® Athens had formed an alliance with Segesta as early as 
453 (1.G. i, 19-20). It was renewed in 424 by Laches. In 
416 Segesta found herself ranged against the combined forces 
of Selinus and Syracuse. She appealed to Athens for help, 
and the disastrous Syracusan expedition resulted. 

> Actually in 419. Andocides is thinking of Alcibiades’ 
descent on Epidaurus in support of the Argives, who had 
already invaded her territory by land. The expedition was 
made in virtue of the alliance of the previous year between 
Athens, Argos, Elis, aud Mantinea. 
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A number of you are extremely anxious to see 
peace concluded as quickly as possible. In fact, 
according to those in question, the forty days allowed 
you for consideration are a waste of time and a 
concession which we delegates have done wrong to 
obtain, as the one object of our being sent to Sparta 
with full powers was to avoid any further reference of 
the matter to the Assembly. Our desire to secure 
our position by such a reference they call nervousness, 
since no one, they argue, has ever yet saved the 
Athenian people by open persuasion : measures for 
its good must be secret or disguised. 

Now I cannot praise this reasoning. I admit, 
gentlemen, that in time of war a patriotic and experi- 
enced general should employ secrecy or deception in 
leading the majority of men into danger ; but when 
a peace to include the entire nation is being negoti- 
ated, an agreement to which sworn assent will be 
given and which will be recorded on public monu- 
ments, I deny that the negotiators should practise 
secrecy or deception. I maintain that we deserve 
praise much more than blame, if, in spite of our full 
powers of discretion, we still refer the question to 
you for consideration. Decisions should be reached 
with all the caution possible ; then, once we have 
made our sworn compact, we should abide by it. 

As delegates, we must be guided not only by your 
written instructions, but by your character, gentle- 
men. You have a way of suspecting and being dis- 
satisfied with a thing if you can have it: while if 





8 érv Réiske: 7 codd. 
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buiv éroua: Kdv prev mrodepeiv Sén, THs elprvys 
éntOupetre, éav S€ tis duty’ tH etpyyyy mpdtTy, 
Noyilesbe tov wéAcuov dca ayala vpiv Kat- 
npydoaro. drrov Kal viv 789 wes Aeyovow ob 
yeyvdarey Tas diadayas airwés eiow, teixn kal 
vires et yevnjoovrat TH mA Ta yap iota TA agérep’ 
avTta@v ék Tijs Urepopias ovK drrohapBavew, a ano dé 
Tov TEX OY | obK elvat ogiar Tpogiy. avaykains 
otv éxet kat Tpos Tar’ dvreureiy. 

"Hy ydp wote xpdvos, @ ’AOnvaioa, dre telyn 
Kal vais odK éxexTipeba® yevopevwy S€é TovTwr 
Thy apynv éenounoducba tHav ayabav. dv e Kal 
viv émGvpeire, tatira xarepydcacbe. Taurny be 
AaBdrres adoppty ot marépes pe kaTnpydoavro 
TH moneu dbvapiy TooauTny éonv ome tis GAAn 
mods exTHOaTO, TA pev TelcavTes Tods “EAAnvas, 
7a Sé Aabovres, Ta 5é mpidpevot, TA Sé Bracdpevor. 
metoavTes pev ov “A@jvnot moujaacbat TaV Kot- 
va Xpnuareov {EMyvotapias, kai Tov avAdroyor 
Tay vedv map’ jpiv yeveobar, 6 doat be Tov mew 
Tpinpets 4) KEKTHVTAL, TavTals Aas Tapéexew: 
Aabovres dé HleAomowvyatous Tetxvodpevou® Ta, Tet- 
xn" mptapevor S€ Tapa AaxeSarpoviey BI) Sobvat 
ToUTWW Sixay: Biacdpevor 5é Tods évavTious Thy 
apyyy tav “EAAjvwy Kxarnpyacapcfa. Kal Tatra 
7a ayaa ev dydojKovTa Kat mévre apiv éreow 

T duty Q: quiv A. 
2 exextipeba Hirschig : exrjpeda Bekker: xex7jpeda AQ. 
3 reytoduevor Emperius: érecyioaper codd. 


* According to Thucydides (i. 96) the Hellenotamiae were 
Athenian officials from the very start. But the evidence of 
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there is anything which you have not, you airily talk 
as though it lay ready to your hand. If it is your 
duty to go to war, you want peace; if peace is 
arranged for you, you count up the benefits which 
war has brought you. Thus there are those who are 
already complaining that they cannot see the mean- 
ing of the treaty, if it is walls and ships which Athens 
is to recover. They are not recovering their own 
private property from abroad: and walls cannot feed 
them. This objection also requires an answer. 
There was once a time, gentlemen, when we had 
no walls or fleet : but it was when we acquired them 
that our prosperity began. If you have a similar 
desire for prosperity to-day, then make sure of your 
walls and your ships. It was with them that our fore- 
fathers started ; and, partly by persuasion, partly by 
stealth, partly by bribery, and partly by force, they 
won for Athens a greater empire than any other state 
has ever gained. Persuasion we used in arranging 
that Hellenotamiae should be appointed at Athens to 
control the joint funds,* that the allied fleet should 
assemble in our own harbour, and that such states as 
possessed no ships should be supplied with them by 
us: stealth in building our walls unknown to the 
Peloponnesians®: bribery in purchasing Sparta’s 
acquiescence : and force in crushing our enemies ; 
thus it was that we built up an empire over the whole 
nation. All thesé successes were achieved in eighty- 


the Quota-lists rather indicates that the office first became 
purely Athenian in 454, after the transference of the treasury 
of the League from Delos to Athens. - 

> Apparently a reference to the famous trick of Themis- 
tocles when rebuilding the walls of Athens in the winter of 
479 (Thucyd. i. 90). ‘Thucydides, however, does not suggest 
that there was any danger of war from Sparta in consequence. 
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39 eyévero. Kpatynbévres S€ 7H moddumw ta Te GAAa" 
dnwécapev, Kal Ta Telyn Kal Tds vais éAaBov 
Huaov evéxupa AaKedarpdvior, Tas* pev Tapa 
Aafévres, Ta, 5é KabeAdvres, Orws ju) AAW ravrny 
éxovtes ddopynv Svvapw TH, méAe KaTacKevd~ 
caipev. mevabevres toiver dd’ jpdv Aakedatpdvroe 
mapeiot vuvi mpéoBers adtoxparopes, TA Te evexupa 
Hpiv amodidevres, Kal Ta Telyn Kai Cras>* vais 
edvres ‘KexTHo0a, TAs Te vijgous Hperepas elvac. 

40 TH abriy Tolvuv dpxny dyabav AapPdvovras 
ivrrep Qpeav ¢AduBavov ot mpoyovot, Tavray ovK 
ducréov pact THY etpryyy ties elvar. mapudvres 
ouv atrol Siackdvrey buds ‘—e€ovolay 3 abrots 
jets €noujoapev, mpoobevtes TeTTapdKovra Huepas 
Bovrevoacbai—rotro pév THY yeypappéevey et te° 
Tuyxdver un Kadds exov: éeore yap apedciv: TobrTo 
8 ef ris <ri>’ mpoobeivar BovAerat, meious bpas® 
mpooypalidrn, mai Te Tois Yeypappevors xpo- 

41 Hévots éorw elprvqy dyew. et bé pdev dpéoxet 
Toure, mrohepetv érouov. Kak air’ ep” dpiv® 
mdvr. €oTv, & *ADyvaiou TOUTWY O TL dy BovaAnobe 

édeobe.™ mdpevoe Hey yap *Apyetou Kat. Kopivtor 
d8dfovres, ws dyrewvov €ore ToAepeiv, yKovae S€ 
Aaxedaysdvior: metoovtes duds eipiyay TrowjoacGat. 
TovTwr' 8’ earl’ 70 eos: map’ vyiv, aan’ Ovi’ év 
Aakedatpovious, de yds. Bpeoiiehrds obv mdvras 


4 aa A: ea dvr (asi, 
7 2 tas Reiske :.7a codd. 
‘ 3 savrnv Hirschig ex § 37.2: tabr  codd. 
4 ras add. Fuhr, coll. § 23. 3. 
5 duds Qs ajuds A. 
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five years.*.:Then came defeat ; and not only did we 
lose our empire: our walls and our fleet were: also 
seized as securities by Sparta.. The fleet she con- 
fiscated, and the walls she demolished, to prevent our 
using them as the foundations of a. fresh Athenian 
dominion. Thanks to the efforts of us delegates, 
representatives have to-day come from Sparta with 
full powers, offering to restore those securities to us, 
to concede us our walls and our fleet, and to recognize 
the islands as ours. 

Now although we hold the very same key to pros- 
perity as our forefathers, it is maintained by some 
that we must not acquiesce in this peace. Let such 
critics come forward in person, then,—we have our- 
selves made it possible for them to do so by securing 
a further forty days for discussion—and let them tell 
you on the one hand whether any of the clauses 
drafted is undesirable : if it is, it can be excised ; on 
the other hand, if anyone wishes to make any addi- 
tions, let him gain your approval and make them. 
If you accept all the clauses drafted, you can live in 
peace. If you are satisfied with none of them, war 
is inevitable. The decision rests entirely with you, 
gentlemen ; make your choice. Argives and Corin- 
thians are here to show you that war is preferable : 
while Spartans have come to gain your consent to 
a peace. The final word in the matter rests with 
you instead of with Sparta—thanks to us. Thus we 


@ i.e. between 490 aud 405, Marathon and Aegospotami. 





6 give Ald.: én codd. 
1 + add. Blass. 8 judas Q: quds A. 
9 SpivQ: Hpiv A. 
10 Ereobe vulg.: éAécba codd. 
Wt 8) quads Q: 80 duds A. 
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ANDOCIDES 
¢€ ~ « -~ € , aA e A A ~ 
was Hpeis of mpéoBers movodpev’ 6 yap THY xElpa 
peAwy tpdv' atpew, odros 6 mpeafevuy <orly, 
érérep av atT@ Soxq, Kal TH eipyvyv Kal TOV 
méAceuov movetv. péeuvnobe pev odv, d *APnvaior, 
rods Hperepous Adyous, ndicacbe 5 Toiaira’ €€ 
Sv piv? pndémote petapedrjcer. 

1 jpav A: judr Q. 2 ipiv As piv Q, 
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delegates are making delegates of you all; every 
man of you who is about to raise his hand to vote 
is a delegate whose business is peace and war, no 
matter which he prefers. So bear in mind all that 
I have said, gentlemen : and vote for that alternative 
which will never cause you regrets. 
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IV 
AGAINST ALCIBIADES 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus is a speech which is curiously different from the 
other three attributed to Andocides. It is an attack 
upon Alcibiades, consisting partly of political criti- 
cism, partly of personal abuse; and the occasion is 
an extraordinary meeting of the Athenian Assembly, 
held for the purpose of easing the political tension of 
the moment by the ostracism of one .of three men, 
Nicias, Alcibiades, and the speaker. 

Kiven in antiquity doubts were felt and expressed 
about the authorship of the In Alcibiadem ; and it is 
now universally recognized that Andocides himself 
cannot have written it. To take only one objection, 
if we suppose for the moment that the speech was 
actually delivered, it must have been delivered before 
415 B.c., when Nicias and Alcibiades sailed for Sicily ; 
and at that time Andocides was a young man in his 
early twenties. Yet the writer states that he has 
had a distinguished public career, serving on no less 
than six official deputations to states in western 
Greece and Sicily. This cannot have been true 
of Andocides. Apart from the fact that he would 
have been far too young to discharge public duties 
of this kind, he says not a word of them in those 
passages of the Return and the Mysteries where 
he is giving as detailed an account as he can of the 
services which he has rendered Athens in the past. 
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But even if someone other than Andocides is the 
author, it is impossible to believe that the speech 
was ever delivered before the Assembly. As the 
speaker himself points out in his opening remarks, 
the procedure in a case of ostracism differed from 
that in a court of law. There were no speeches for 
the prosecution and none for the defence, because 
there was no question of voting upon the guilt or 
innocence of a given individual. In theory the 
Demos had recourse to an éarpaxogopia when it was 
felt that the political influence of party-leaders was 
becoming excessive and that Athens would be better 
without one or other of them; and, although in 
practice it was doubtless well known beforehand upon 
whom the blow was likely to fall, it was open to the 
voters to write upon their potsherds the name of any 
citizen whatsoever, if they considered that his removal 
would be of advantage to the community. It is 
therefore all the more strange that the writer of the 
In Alcibiadem, who has some acquaintance with the 
purpose of ostracism and the procedure followed at 
an dorpaxodopia, should proceed to compose an 
elaborate attack upon a particular individual,’ or, 
indeed, that he should state in so many words 
that the judgement of the Demos is to be given 
against one of three persons, Nicias, Alcibiades, and 
himself. i 

It seems, then, that the speech is not the work of 
Andocides, and that it was not delivered before the 
Assembly on the occasion of an éutpaxodopia which 
‘was. to decide whether Nicias, Alcibiades, or the 
writer himself most deserved exile. It has, indeed, 
‘been suggested that the In Alcibiadem was composed 
for delivery at the preliminary meeting of ‘the 
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Assembly at which the people were asked whether 
they desired to resort to ostracism that year. But it 
is impossible to accept such a solution of the difficulty. 
The whole tone of the speech itself makes against it 
—the author assumes throughout that .his audience 
are on the point of voting as between Nicias, Alci- 
biades, and himself—,; and, furthermore, we have 
no evidence that such an attack would have been 
permitted even at the preliminary meeting, where 
proceedings were confined to the purely general 
question : ‘‘ Shall an éotpaxogopia be held?” 

- We cannot, however, dismiss the circumstances 
presupposed by the speech as entirely unhistorical. 
The political situation is clearly intended to be that 
of the year 417, when an dotpaxodgopia was. held to 
decide between the two rivals, Alcibiades and Nicias. 
Alcibiades had gained prominence in 420 by ‘his 
tireless advocacy of an anti-Spartan policy in, the 
Peloponnese, and it was largely through his efforts 
that-the Quadruple Alliance between Athens, Argos, 
Elis, and Mantinea was formed, ostensibly for de- 
fensive purposes, but in reality as a means of 
bringing the North Peloponnese under Athenian 
influence and prosecuting the war with. Sparta on 
her,own, ground. In 418, however,: Alcibiades tem- 
porarily lost his hold upon the Assembly, and was 
not re-elected to the Strategia. Nicias, who was 
thoroughly opposed to any policy which would lead 
to a fresh outbreak of hostilities with Sparta, seizect 
the opportunity to undo what he could of Alcibiades’ 
work ; Athens became dilatory in her support of her 
allies, with the result that Sparta: won a decisive 
victory at Mantinea (418), and the .Quadruple 
Alliance came to an end. Political feeling ran high 
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at Athens in consequence; and the demagogue 
Hyperbolus thought the moment an excellent one 
for removing one or other of the two men who stood 
in the way of his own supremacy. At his instigation 
it was decided to hold an dcrtpaxogopia.: But Alcibiades 
was too clever for him. By arranging a truce with 
Nicias and combining the latter’s following with his 
own, he succeeded in bringing about the. ostracism 
of Hyperbolus himself (spring, 417). ” 

Our chief source of information for the intrigues 
which led to the ostracism of Hyperbolus is Plutarch, 
who mentions the affair more than.once. On.two 
occasions he speaks only of Nicias, Alcibiades, and 
Hyperbolus. But in the Life of Alcibiades * he refers 
also to a certain Phaeax. His words are as follows : 
dydva § etye [t.e. Alcibiades] mpéds re Paiaxa tov 
"Epaowrrpérov Kate Nixiav rdv Neuxnpdrov .. . éret 6é 
dfjAov jv dre Gt trav sprdv 76 doTpaKoy -éroicoucr, 
ouvipyaye Tas aTdoes eis taitbv 6 “AAKiBiddys Kat 
Siadex Gets mpds rov Nixiav cata tov “YrepBddrov tHhv 
éortpaxodopiav érpevev. Phaeax would. thus seem to 
be the leader of a third political’ party, and himself 
in danger of ostracism. We know something of him 
from Aristophanes and Thucydides. He had been 
sent as Athenian representative to Sicily in 425, he 
had at least once been on trial: for his life, and his 
politics were conservative enough to satisfy Aristo- 
phanes, who criticizes him with some geniality in the 
Knights. From Eupolis we learn further that he was 
too conversational to make a good orator.°. As to his 
relations with Nicias and Alcibiades we cannot be 


@ Ale. 13. 
> 1375 ff. pe 
* Nadeiv dporos, dduvarwraros Aéyew, Kock, fr. 7. | 
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completely certain ; but it has been argued plausibly 
enough from the words of Plutarch and the other 
references to him that’ his sympathies were ‘with 
Nicias, who may well have tried to use him as.a 
shield when threatened with ostracism. Phaeax 
himself would thus be exposed to the danger of 
exile ; but this would be averted by the coalition 
effected by Alcibiades. 

Clearly Phaeax bears a strong resemblance to the 
speaker who delivers the present attack upon Alci- 
biades; and there is evidence that the ancients 
themselves were struck by it. Plutarch: at least 
appears to have held that the In Alcibiadem was the 
work of Phaeax, if we are to accept Xylander’s 
correction of the words Adyos tis Kar’ “AAKtBid8ou 
kat Palaxos yeypappévos in the Alcibiades to brd ®. ye- 
ypapupévos; and somesuch correctionis certainly neces- 
sary. But in spite of the fact that the speaker in 
the In Alcibiadem and Phaeax had both represented 
Athens in Sicily, had both been on trial for their 
lives, and were both involved in the political struggle 
between Nicias and’ Alcibiades in 417, we cannot go 
so far as to maintain that we have here'a speech 
written and delivered by Phaeax in that year. In 
the first place, as we have seen, it is highly improbable 
that the speech was ever delivered ; in the second, 
the reference in § 22 to the capture of Melos proves 
that it must have been written after 416. The most 
likely explanation is that it is a literary exercise, 
written long enough after the final disappearance of 
ostracism for the author to be uncertain of the pro- 
cedure followed at an dotpaxopopia, but written in 
the character of Phacax. Blass would assign it on 
grounds of style to the early fourth century, when 
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literary forgeries of this kind were common enough, 
if we are to believe Isocrates. As parallels we have 
the two spurious speeches included in our mss. of 
Lysias, which also belong to the first ten years of the 
fourth century and which are also concerned with 
Alcibiades. 


§§ 1-7. 


§§ 8-9. 


§§ 10-12. 


§§ 13-33. 
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Introductory. 

§§ 1-2. The dangers of entering upon a 
public career. 

§§ 3-6. Criticism of ostracism as a 
political institution. 

§7. Appeal for a fair hearing. 

The fact that the speaker has been tried | 
four times on political charges in the past 
must not be taken into account by his 
hearers. He has never been convicted ; 
and therefore his integrity is sufficiently 
proved. 

The public conduct of Alcibiades. He has 
alienated the subject-states of the Empire 
by doubling their tribute, and has in 
addition been guilty of embezzlement. 

The private conduct of Alcibiades. 

(1) §§ 13-15. His marriage and divorce. 
(2) §§ 16-19. Agatharchus, the painter. 
(3) §§ 20-21. Taureas, the Choregus. 
(4) §§ 22-23. The woman of Melos. 

§ 24, His behaviour during youth 
hardly bodes well for his 
behaviour in later life. 

(5) §§ 25-28. His treatment of Diomedes 
’ at Olympia. 





§ 34. 


S§ 35-36. 
§§ 37-38. 


§§ 39-40. 


§§ 41-42, 
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(6) §29. The insult offered to the 
Athenian dpy:Oéwpor at the 
Games. 

(7) §§ 30-32. His general behaviour at 
Olympia. Yet he is wel- 


comed home with honours. 


§ 33. Cimon was ostracized in 
spite of his Olympic vic- 
: tories: .. 


A comparison ie ee the families of the 
speaker and ‘of’ Alcibiades. Both the 
grandfathers of Alcibiades autos ostra~ 
“cism twice: = 

The speaker has stood mes for his conduet, 
.This Alcibiades has never dared:to do: : 

It is unfair to object that the.speaker ie 
his acquittal to the novanagihy of hls 
accusers. 

Alcibiades will try to work upon, oe sve 
pathy of his audience ; but public policy 
demands his banishment. 

The services rendered to Athens in the, 
past sel the speaker. " 


caaat 
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{29} Ovdn & 7 rapévre pdvov yedonen T@Y TT0- 
Aittx@v mpaypatwy ws afarepov eorw drreaba, 
dAAa Kai apdtepoy yadrendv ayodpyy, mply tadv 
Kowa émiyedctobal twos. modAtrou S€ dyabod 

7,41 s 292 a r ya 
vopilw mpoxwduvevew eféAew Tod 7AnVous, Kat wh 
karadeioavra Tas éxOpas Tas idtas dmep Trev 
Snpoctwy éxyew ovyiav: dua pev yap tovs Tav 
Siwy emupehoupevovs ovdev al mrdr«ts peilous Kab- 
doravrat, dud 8€ ‘Tovs Ta Kowa peydAat kat 

2 edevOepat ylyvovra. dv [rév ayabésy | els ey 
BovAnbeis elerdleaBat peylorous mepitenTwKa? 
cudvors, mpoBipeov pev Kal dyabav avipay o bpav 
Tuyxdvev, dv drep aalopat, mAreioTors Sé Kai 
deworadtats exPpois ypwpevos, df” dv SiaBdAAopas. 
6 pev otv aywr 6 mapa ob oredarnddpos, aan’ et 
xpi} pndev adixijocavra TH modw déxa €Tn pevyew 
ot oe dvraywrldpevor epi rev dBAcov ToUTwY 
éopev eyw Kai "AdniBiddns Kai Nuxias, dv avay- 
Kaiov éva TH ouppopa mepurecety. 

 youltw om. Q. 1 sav ayabav del, Valckenaer. 
3 nepiménzwxa A: aepiniatw 
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Tus is not the first occasion upon which: the perils 
of engaging in politics have come home-to me; I 
regarded it as no less hazardous in the past, before I 
had concerned myself in any way with affairs of state. 
Yet I consider it the duty of the good citizen, not to 
withhold himself from public life for fear of making 
personal enemies, but to be ready to face danger for 
the benefit of the community. Those who think only 
of themselves contribute nothing to a state’s advance- 
ment; it is to those who think of the state that its 
greatness and its independence are due. I myself 
desired to be included in this number: and conse- 
quently I now find myself in the utmost peril. True, 
in yourselves I have an audience actively devoted to 
the public good, and that circumstance makes for 
my salvation; but I have innumerable enemies of 
the most dangerous kind, and by them-I am being 
misrepresented. Nor is the contest in which I am 
engaged for the winning of a crown ; it is to decide 
whether one who has done the state no wrong is to 
spend ten years in exile. The competitors for that 
prize are Alcibiades, Nicias, and myself. Upon one 
of us the blow must fall. i 
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"A€vov dé peppacbae TOV Deva TOV vopov, és 
évavria 7@ Spkw Tob Sypiou Kal THs BovAjs évo- 
pobérnoey: eKel pev yep Opvute pndéva. pajre 
é€eday pajre Sijoew pore amoKxreveiv" dxpirov, év 
dé 7Hde 7TH Karp odte Katynyopias yevopevys ovre 
dmoXoyias amosobeians [ovre]* Sraypngioapevav 
Kpuponv tov Sarpaxvobevra TooobTov xpdvov bet 
orepnbivat ris monews . tra, év Tots Tovotrots of 
Tous éraipous \ Kat | owvapLsTas : ‘KeKTHpevor athéov 
pépovra Tay GdAwy: ob yap @omep ev Trois bixa- 
ornpiows iot Aaxdvres Kpivovow, adda Totrou « rob 
TMpayparos ° dnacw "AGyvaiors pereoTe. " apos: be 
Tourous TH pev €Meimew | 7@ 8° brepBaArew * 6 
vopLos pow Soxel* ray pev yap iSiwv' aducnpdrwy 
peyaAny Tiyeerplay Tavrny vopicen, tay be Sqpootwy 
pucpay Kal’ ‘ obdevds agiav nyodpae Cnpiav,*’ éfov 
Kord lew Xprjpace Kal Scope, Kat Bavatw. ere 
et Tes bia robro peBloraras drt (rovnpos)* moXirns 
éoriy,. odTos ovd” dareADoby, evOevde! mavoerat, aan’. 
Orrov, dy, oiky, Tavrny THY mdAW Scag Bepel,’ Kal. THO, 
obdev irrov. emBovdcvaet, add Kal adov aly’ 
Sixasdrepor fj i mpiv exBAnOfvat. olwau 5 Kal, rods. 
girous b bpadv' ev ravrn pddvora TH: TLE PE AuneiaBae 
Kat Tovs, €xOpovs 7oeoBar, ouvedd7as Ws ° dy, dy~ 
VONTAVTES eleAdonre ov Bédrworov, b€Ka'.érdv: a 
wah Calg deyaBoy td" rovrou Tob Wi meigerau. 


7 daoxreveiy Stephanus: doxteiver coud 


4 otre del. Schleiermacher. 


3 pot om. Q. - "O'* Culay hyodpas Q. 
* * movmpes add. ‘Emperius: zodirns codd. Kaxés addebat 
Reiske.,,, rity 18 €vOSe A corr.: evOade Ce = — 


i Bag depet dias 7 ‘Bcagbelpn A, diadbeipe Q... 
® xai add. Reiske. 
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Now the legislator * responsible for this deserves, * 
censure ; for the law which he framed violates the 
oath of the People and Council. Under the terms of 
that oath you swear to exile no one, to imprison no 
one, to put.no one to death, without trial; whereas 
on this present occasion, when the person ostracized 
is to be cut off from his country for so long, no accusa- 
tion has been made, no defence allowed, and the 
voting is secret. Moreover, at a time like this those 
who have political associates and confederates have 
an advantage over the rest, because the judges are 
not appointed by lot as in courts of law: in the present 
decision every member of the community has a voice. , 
And not only that : the law oppeae to me to go both 
too far and not far enough ; for wrongs done to in- 
dividuals I consider such redress as this excessive: for 
wrongs done to the state I regard it as an insufficient 
and useless penalty, when you have the right to 
punish by fine, imprisonment, or death. Further- 
more, if a man is exiled because he is a bad citizen, 
his leaving Athens will not cure him; wherever he 
lives, he will do this city harm and intrigue against 
her no less than hitherto—nay more so and with 
more justification than before his banishment. To- 
day, too, above all days, your friends, I feel, are filled 
with sorrow and your enemies with joy, because 
they know that if you unwittingly banish your best 
citizen, Athens will derive no benefit from him for 

® Cleisthenes, in 510 B.c., cf. "AO. TIoA. xxii. kai yap ovvéBy 
rods pev LdAwvos vépovs ddavicat rHv tupawida dia 76° py 
xpio8ar, xawods 8’ dAdous Oeivar trav Krewobevqy oroxalduevov 
Tob mArjOovs, ev ols érd0n Kal 6 epi tod dorpaxiopod vdpos. 
For the procedure cf. Philochorus frag. 79b, F.G.H. i. 396, 

® judy Stephanus: 7pdav codd. 
to ond Hekkérs an codd. 
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6 paduov d€ Kai evred0ev yravar TOV VOpLOV movnpov 
ovTa" pdvor yap atr@ rdv ‘EMijvww xpapeba, Kat 
oddepia Tov Gdwv adAewv eérer pupjoadbar. 
Kalrot Tabra. Sieyrwarar g, dpiora TOV Soypdronr, a 
Kal tots aoAAocis Kat rots dAtyors apyorrovra. 
padara tuyxdver Kal wAetaTous émibupytras Exet. 

7 Ilept pév ovv rovTwv- otk. of8’ 6 Te Set pwakpdrepa 
A€yew mavTws yap ovdev' Gy mActov eis TO TapoV 
Trowoauev’ Soar 8 tudv Trav oywv icovs Kal 
kowovs Hiv éemordras yevecBar, Kal mdvras ap- 
xovras mepl Toru KaTaorivat, Kal pyre! Tots 

{30] AowWopoupevors pajre Tots o7ép Katpov xapilopevors 
émerperew, dda. 7 pev Bédovre deyew Kal dKovew 
evjevets etvat, TO ‘Se dochyatvovr Kab BopuBodvr. 
yadevovs. axovcavres yap exacTov® tav trap- 
xovrwv dpewov Bovrcdcecbe wept jycv. 

8 “Eore dé mept tis prcodnuias Kal THs oTacw- 
Tetas® _ Bpaxus prot Adyos * KataNeAeupevos. el prev 
yap dxpiros W, ‘eixdrws dv tay Karnyopouvroy 
jxpodabe kal éuol avayxatov nv amodoyeiobar mrept 
TOUTWY" erretdr) 5eé TeTpaKis dywrtduevos dm- 
éduyov, ovrére Sixavov yyodpar Adyov oddéva Tepi 

T ydp otdév Reiske: oddev yap codd. 


€xaorov scripsi: €kaarov AQ. epi add. Reiske. 
3 gracwretas Ald.: oracwrias A, dowrias Q. 





® The evidence on the subject of ostracism in Greece at 
large is too inconclusive to-enable us either to accept or to 
reject this statement with confidence. It is known that the 
institution existed for a time at least at Argos (Arist: Pol. 
viii. 3, 1302 b 18), at Miletus (Schol. Ar. Eq. 855), at Megara 
(ibid. , and at Syracuse (Diod. Sic. xi. 87. 6). It was 
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ten years. Then still another fact makes it easy to 
see that the law is a bad one: we are the only 
Greeks to observe it, and no other state is prepared 
to imitate us.* Yet it is recognized that, the. best 
institutions are those which have proved most suited , 
to democracy and oligarchy alike and which are the 
most generally favoured. 

I see no reason for dwelling further on this subject, 
as, whatever the outcome, I should achieve nothing 
of immediate advantage. But I do ask you to preside 
over our speeches in a fair and impartial manner, and 
one and all to act as Archons.? Do not countenance 
abuse or undue flattery. Show yourselves kindly 
to him who desires to speak and to listen : show your- 
selves stern to him who is insolent and disorderly ; 
for you will decide our fate all the better, if each of 
the cases to be laid before you is given a hearing. 

It remains for me to make a brief reference to my 
hostility to the democracy and my membership of a 
political faction. Had I never appeared in court, you 
would have had some reason for listening to my 
accusers, and it would have been necessary for me 
to answer them on these points. But since I have 
been tried and acquitted four times, I do not consider 


introduced at Syracuse in 454 s.c. under the name pos i 
neradtopos, definitely in imitation of Athens. 

> Dalmeyda (Andoc., ed. Budé) is probably right in. eo 
plaining this asa reference to the procedure observed when 
an dorpaxioyds was held. According to the Scholiast on Ar. 
Eq. 855, the people met under the presidency of the Archons 
and the Boulé, ¢.e. the Archons together with the Prytanes in 
office for the time being. These last would have one of their 
members as émordrns or president for the day. The speaker 
is therefore urging his audience to earl themselves as 
placed in the same responsible position as the Archons and 
émorarns Tov mputavéwr. 
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tovTou yiyveoOar. -' mpl jbev yap KpOnvat od 
pgdiov [AvP €iSdvar ras alrias, ob7’ ef bevdels elow 
our’ ef ahn eis: arogpuyovros® Se 9 77] Katayruabevros 
téhos & exer Kal Steiproran Tovrwy Ondrepdv éo7u. 
9 core? decvav vopilw Tous pev ‘ddévras ped dw 
povov amobvjoKew, Kal Ta yphpara SnpeveoIar* 
abrav, Tovs de viKjoavras® maAw Tas avTas KaT~ 
nyopias drropevew, Kal Tous Suxacras dmrod€oat pev 
Kuptous elvat, o@oa role dxvpous kat dredeis, gaive- 
aban, dAhws Te Kal Tay vp dmayopevovTiy dis 
Tept ray abrav® ampos Tov avrov p1) efeivar Suxdbe- 
ofa, Kai tev" CpwpoKdray xpiobat Trois vopois. 
10 *Qv é evexa Tept epauroi mapaAumey "AAKiBiddou 
Tov Biov dvapvijoa BovAopar. Kaito amopd ye 
dua. 7 7iBos Tov dpaprnpdrey mbev dpbeopae 
eumo8any amdvrwy ovrwy. Tept pe ‘abv botxetas 
kal yuvarkay a Moric dprayhs Kab Tijs aAAns 
BeaudrnTos Kal mapavopias Kal? exaoTov et Beret’ 
Ayer, ovK av elapkéoerev 6 6 Trapwy Xpsvos, apa be 
Kat troAdois dex Botuny TeV moda, pavepas Tas 
ouppopas mroudy avrav. a Se mepl THY, aoa 
etpyaorat Kal Tovs Tpoaijcovras, Kal Tay. awry, 
dordy Kal gévwy Tous evruyxdvovras, amrodetEw. 
11 [Ip&zov pev ob metoas opas” Tov pspov rais 
ndheow e€ apytis ta€ae tov br” "Apiateidou travrwr 


1 Fv secl. Blass. 
= drroguydvros Ald.: dropevtyovros codd. 
3 gore Stephanus: es codd. 
s SypeverBar Muretus: qpevew codd. 

5 rovs dé vucnoavras Muretus: trav 8€ vixnedvrev codd. 

8 sav avray’ Q: 706 avrod A. 
7 Sudv A: qdr Q. ® dpfwpat Blass: dpgopat codd. 

, Berfocte Baiter: dejoe c 

10 Suas A: fas Q. 
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any further discussion of the subject justified. Before 
a man is tried, it is difficult to know whether the 
charges made against him are false or true ; but after 
his acquittal or conviction the matter is decided, and 
it is settled whether they are the one or the other. 
Hence I cannot but think it strange that while de- 
fendants who are convicted by but a single vote® are 
put to death and have their property confiscated by 
you, those who win their case should have to face 
the same charges again: that while the court has the 
power to take away life, it should so clearly lack the 
authority to save it once and finally, especially: as 
the laws forbid the same charge. to be brought twice 
against the same defendant, and you have sworn 
to ele those laws. 

I shall therefore say nothing of myself. I wish 
instead to remind you of the past of Alcibiades— 
although such is the multitude of his misdeeds that 
I am at a loss where to begin: there is not one of 
them that does not press for mention. Were I faced 
with the task of describing at length his career as 
an adulterer, as a stealer of the wives of others, as a 
perpetrator of acts of lawless violence in general, the 
time at my disposal would be all too short, and I 
should furthermore earn the ill-will of many of my 
fellows for making public the injuries which they 
have suffered. Of his conduct towards the state, how- 
ever, and towards the members of his family and such 
citizens and foreigners as have crossed his path, I will 
give you some account. 

To begin with, he persuaded you to revise the 
assessment of the tribute of the subject-states made 


2 i.e. by a majority ofone. Ifthe jury was equally divided, 
the accused was acquitted. Cf. Antiphon, Herodes, § 51.: 
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Sixaudrara teTaypevov, aipebels emi rovtTw SéxaTos 
atrés pddiora Simddowv adbrov éxdoros trav 
cuppdywr enoinoev, émdeiEas 8’ adbrov doPepsv 
kal péya Suvdpevov iSias dad tT&v Kowav mposc- 
ddous Kareoxevdcato. oxéepacbe S€ mds dyv.-tis 
kaka peilw TovTwy KatTacKevdoetev, ef TAS ow- 
thpias Hiv madons Sa Trav ovppayev odors, 
Sporoyoupévws viv Kdxtov 7} mpdtepov mparTovTwr, 
Tov pédpov éxdorots* Simdactdceev. war’ elmep 
yyeiabe modiryy ayabdv "Apioreidny Kat Sixasov 
yeyovévat, TodTov mpoonKe: KdKLoTOV vopilew, ws 
Tavavria mepi Tov médewr® exelvw yeyvddoKovra. 
Tovydpto. Sia TabTa, woAAol THY marpisa. THY adtav 
amodurdvres* duyddes yiyvovra Kai eis Moupious 
aikyoovres amépyovrat. Syrlwoer S€ 4% THY ovp- 
pdywv éxOpa, Srav mparov’ nuiv cat Aakedat- 
poviows yévnrat vautixds méAepos. eyd Sé vopilw 
Tov ToLobTov Tovnpov elvat mpooTaTnv, GoTis Tow 
mapovros xpdvou éempedeirar, aAAa py Kal Tob 
1 éxdorots Blass: éxdorw codd. | 
2 éxdotos Baiter et Sauppe: éxdorns codd. 
3 mepi rdv méAewv om. Q. 


4 dmodtrdvres A: xatadimevres Q. 


5 grav ap@rov Reiske: apa&rov érav codd. 





9 In 478 b.c., at the formation of the Confederacy of Delos. 
According to Thucydides (i. 96), the tribute as assessed by 
Aristeides amounted to 460 talents. It.is difficult to accept 
this statement, as the existing quota-lists show that even. 
between 450 B.c, and 436 3.c., when the Confederacy was 
far larger and contributions of money had almost entirely 
superseded those of ships, the total sum collected never, 
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with the utmost fairness by Aristeides.¢ Chosen with 
nine others to perform the task,? he practically 
doubled the contribution of each member of the 
alliance, while by showing how formidable he, was 
and how influential, he made the revenues of the 
state a means of procuring revenue for himself.¢ 
Now just consider: when our safety depends entirely 
upon our allies and those allies are acknowledged to 
be worse off to-day than in the past, how could anyone 
do greater mischief than by doubling the tribute of 
each? In fact, if you hold that Aristeides was a good 
Athenian and a just one, you can only regard Alci- 
biades as a scoundrel, since his policy towards the sub- 
ject-states is the exact opposite of that of Aristeides. 
Indeed, because of his behaviour, many are leaving 
their homes as exiles and going off to settle at Thurii4; 
while the bitter feeling of the allies will manifest 
itself directly there is a war at sea between Sparta 
and ourselves. In my own opinion, he is a worthless 
statesman who considers only the present without 
also giving thought to the future, who advocates the 


exceeded 455 talents. The original assessment of Aristeides 
cannot have produced much more than 250 talents. 

> Nothing is known of this re-assessment. In 425 p.c. 
the existing tribute had been practically doubled, probably 
at the instigation of Cleon (/.G. it. 63); and the speaker 
may conceivably be making a mistaken reference to this, 
although Alcibiades would have been only about twenty- 
five at the time, and therefore too young to be concerned in 
it. A second attempt to increase the revenue was made 
e. 413, when a 5 per cent toll on maritime commerce was 
instituted in lieu of tribute (Thucyd. vii. 28). 

¢ i.e, he used his position to extort blackmail, under threat 
of an excessive assessment. 

? A colony founded in 443 s.c. on the site of Sybaris in 
S. Italy. The bulk of the settlers were Athenian, although 
numbers came from all parts of the Greek world. 
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peéMovros mpovoetrat, kat Ta WOvoTa TH ahi er, 
Tapaduray Ta, Bédriore., ou povdeter 
13 Oavpdtor be Tév memeLopeveny “AAKiBiddnv d7po- 
kparias emOupety, Tourn Toduretas 7 pddora 
Kowd7y Ta Soret nejeba,” ot odd” amd tov iSicow 
adrov Bedvrat, op&ivres THY meovef tay kat Ty 
dmepnpaviav, ds THY KaAXiov ynpeas adeAdny | ei 
déxa TaAdvrots, tedeirncavros ‘Inmovixoy otpary- 
yoovros ent Anriw é érepa Tooabra mposempagaro, 
A€yew os cpordynoev € exeivos, Om6TE Trais avT@ ek 
14 Tijs Buyarpos* yévouTo, mpoobrjcew raéra. daBebv® 
be TooavTny mpoiKa. Sony ovdels Tay ‘EMiver, 
ovTws Bpiorys Hv, ererodywv eis THY adr otktav 
éraipas,. Kat dovdas Kai éAevbepas, wor jvdyKace 
THY yuvaixa owdgpoveotdrny ovoay arrodumrety, : €A- 
Botcay 7pos Tov dpxovra Kara Tov vopov. od 81) 
pddvora THY abrod /Sivauey émedeiEato~ TapaKa- 
Aécas yap Tous éraipous, dprdcas én Tis dyopas 
THY yovaira @xETO Bia, kat ma.aw eorjAwoe Kat TOV 
apyovrwy Kat Tov vopnv Kal Tv aMav Todt Ov 
BY Karappovey. ov Towvy Tatra pdovoy efijpKeoer, 
15 G\d Kal AaOpatov Odvarov emeBovdrcvce Kade, 
iva tov olkov tov ‘Immovixou* kardoxou, ws évavriov 
mdvrov pay év TH éxxAnoia karnyoper* Kal 74, 
Xpypara TO Spm edeoxev, et TOS TehevTjoevev 
amass, poBotpevos py Sa Tv odoiay® dzddoTo. 


1 jpicbat Valckenaer : edpiobat codd. 
2 @vyarpes abrod yévoiro a 
= AaBew A: mapadaBor Q 
‘ rév arovtded Wc roe Flak Q. 
* xarpydper Stephanus : xarqyopel codd. 


8 ovoiay A: amovoiav Q. 


© For Hipponicus and Callius ef. Mysteries, §§ 115, 130. 
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policy which will best pléase the people and says 
nothing of that which their true interests require. , , 
I am astonished, furthermore, at those who are 
persuaded that Alcibiades is a lover of democracy, 
that form of government which more than any other 
would seem to make equality its end. They are not 
using his private life as evidence of his character, in 
spite of the fact that his greed and his arrogance are 
plain to them. On his marriage with the sister of 
Callias he received a dowry of ten talents; yet 
after Hipponicus® had lost his life as one of the 
generals at Delium,? he exacted another ten, on 
the ground that Hipponicus. had agreed to add .this 
further sum as soon as Alcibiades should have a child 
by : his daughter. Then, after obtaining a dowry 
such as no Greek had ever obtained before, he 
behaved in so profligate a fashion, bringing mistresses, 
slave and free, into the bridal house, that he drove - 
his wife, who was a decent woman, to present herself 
before the Archon, as she was legally entitled to do, 
and divorce him. At that he gave conspicuous 
proof of his power. He called in his friends, and 
carried off his wife from the Agora by force, showing 
the whole world his contempt for the magistrates, 
the laws, and his fellow Athenians in general. Nor 
was this one outrage enough for him. He went 
further. In order to possess himself of Hipponicus’ 
estate, he planned the. assassination of Callias. 
Callias himself accused him of it before you all in 
the Assembly, and, for fear that his. wealth would 
cost him his life, made over his property to the state 


> In 424 B.c. Demosthenes and Hippocrates planned a 
joint invasion of Boeotia. The scheme miscarried; and 
the Athenians were heavily defeated at Delium. 
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adda pay ov” epyyios ovo’: edadixnrds éorw, ézel 
Sud. Tov Thobrov € exet roAAods Tovs Bon Ojcovras.’ 
kairo. dotis UBpiter yuvatca Ty éavrod Kal TO 
Kndeorg Odvarov _emBovhever, ri xpi) mpoo8oKdy 
TovTov mepl Tous evruxovras Tov mohra@v Siampdr- 
reoba; mdvres yap dvOpeorrot Tods olketous TaV 
doz pie mowbvrar mepl mActovos. 

°O 8 wavrwv Seuvorarov €aTt, TowodTos av ws 
edvous TH SHpww Tods Adyous movetrat, Kat Tods? 
dMous Avyapxtxods Kal pucodrjpous dmoxaAet. 
Ka dv de® rePvavar Sid Ta emiTndeduata, Kat- 
"yopos TOV SiaB_BAnpeveny bp’ dpdv* aipetrar, 
Kat ono purag elvau THs Toretas, ovdervi.: rev 
ddAwy ’APnvaiwy ott’ icov ofr’ drlyw mAgov abidv 
exe: an’ otrw adddpa xatareppdvynker - wore 
SuarerdAekey GOpdous prev duds Kodakedwr, eva 8 
€xaoTov mpomnAakilwy. ds ets Tooobrov eAnAvie 
ToAuns, woTe Teicas "AydBapxov Tov ypapéa® 
ouvercedDeiv [otxade}? THY olKlay emnvayKace ypd- 
pew, Beopevov b€ Kal mpopdoers adnbeis A€yovros, 
@s ovK dv Suvarro tabra mpdrrew 789 bud 70 
ovyypagpas exew map” érépwv, mpoetrev abt@ 
Siew, et pa mavy Taxéws ypagor. omep émoinoe: 
Kal od mpdrepov dam \dyn, mpiv dmro8pas a@xero 
rerdprp envi, | Tous pudaxas Aabeov, womrep mapa 
Baowéws. otrw 8 dvaicyvyTds €or, ware 


2 Verba dd piv . . . BonPjoovras, quae post ‘mept mAciovos 
(§ is ad fin. ) habent codd., hue transposuit Fuhr. 
kat rods Dobree: abrés codd. 
* eee Dobree: de? codd. 
_ Sudy Emperius:: jay codd. 
6 


Tov ie Ri om. Q. 
otxade del. Hirschig.'. .:... : 
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in the event of his dying without issue. However, 
Callias neither lacks friends nor is he an easy victim. 
Thanks to his riches he can be sure of protection in 
plenty. None the less, when a man offers violence 
to his own wife and plots the death of his brother-in-, 
law, how is he to be expected to behave towards such 
of his fellow-citizens as cross his path? Everyone 
has more regard for members of his own family than 
he has for strangers. 

But most monstrous of all is the fact that a man 
of his character should talk as though he were a friend 
of the people, and call others oligarchs and foes of 
the democracy. Yes, although he himself deserves 
death for behaving as he does, he is chosen by you 
to proceed against any whose sympathies conflict 
with yours; and he poses as guardian of the con- 
stitution, in spite of the fact that he refuses to be 
the equal of, or but little supcrior to, his fellows. So 
completely, indeed, does he despise you that he 
spends his time flattering you in a body and insulting 
you individually. Why, there are no limits to his 
impudence. He persuaded Agatharchus, the artist, 
to accompany him home,* and then forced him to 
paint; and when Agatharchus’ appealed to him, 
stating with perfect truth that he could not oblige 
him at the moment because he had other engage- 
ments, Alcibiades threatened him with imprisonment, 
unless he started painting straight away. And he 
carried out his threat. Agatharchus only made his 
escape three months later, by slipping past his guards 
and running away as he might have done from the 
king of Persia. But so shameless is Alcibiades that 


¢ Plutarch also mentions this episode (Alcib. 16); but 
adds that Alcibiades sent Agatharchus away with a reward. 
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mpoce\Basv" everdrct adT@ ws ddixovpevos, kai odx 
cv éBidoato perépehev avT@, GAN’ drt KatéAume 70 
-€pyov 7meider, Kai obte Tis Snpoxparias obre Ths 
éAevOepias otdev qv ddhedos: ovdev yap: Hrrov 

18 ebcddxe® THv Opodoyoupévay dotdwv. dyavarés 
3 evupovprevos bpiy pev® obde Tous KaKoUpyous 
aodares eis 7d Seapuripiov 6 ov dmdyew, dud 78 
xrias Spaxpas terdxOar droreica: Ss dy TO Tép- 
TOV Hépos py perahaBn tav undwr 6 bé Too- 
obrov xpovov eipkas Kal émavaykdloy ypdpew 
ovdev KaKOv arérrovbev, ad dua Taira oepvorepos 
Soxet Kal PoBepurepos clvar. Kal mpos pev Tas 
dANas mdAes év tois avpBddots ovvTibépeba :. ui 
ecivar und” eipEar pjte Sijoar tov edevepov- eav 
rd Tis TrapaBy, peydAny Cnptav émi rovrots, eepev- 
ToUTOV be ro.atra, mpdfavros obdepiar ovdels ovr’ 

19 Biav ovre Snpooiav Tipewpiay jovetTat, vopiter | be 
TavTnv elvan owrnplav dmact, meiBeaBa Tots dip- 
xovar kal Tots vdpots- darts deb dmepopg tadra, Thy 
peylorny Pudanyy dvyipyie Tits Tronews. Sewov 
bev odv eo. Kai bad THY ayvootvTwr 74. dikaa 
mdoxew Krards, moAd dé yadendtepov, oTay Tis 
emotdpevos Ta dtafpépovra mapaBaivery TOAUG: 
pavepais' yap evdeixvurat, @orep. obros, ovK avros 
rois vouots Tols THs* méAews, GAN’ byas Tois abrov* 
Tpérrois dxodoubeiv afta. 

20 til ital dé Tavpéar, os dvrixopnyos be "AA 

"1 qpoceABav A: mpocdOwr Q. 
3 ededener Emperius : ededoiner codd. 


3 Suir pév odd A corr.: dpiv odde A pr. Q. 
‘ davepds Q: gavepos A. 


® rois ris médews Q: ois mdAews A, 


; 5 adrod Baiter, et Sauppe: atrod codd. 
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he went to Agatharchus and accused him of doing 
him a wrong ; instead of apologizing for his violence, 
he uttered threats against him for leaving his work 
unfinished. Democracy, freedom went for nothing : 
Agatharchus had been put in chains exactly like any 
acknowledged slave. It makes me angry to think 
that while you yourselves cannot place even male- 
factors under arrest without risk, because it is enacted 
that anyone who fails to gain one-fifth of the votes 
shall be liable to a fine of a thousand drachmae, 
Alcibiades, who imprisoned a man for so long and 
forced him to paint, went unpunished—nay, increased 
thereby the awe and the fear in which he is held. In 
our treaties with other states * we make it a condition 
that no free man shall be imprisoned or placed in 
durance, and a heavy fine is prescribed as the penalty 
for so doing. Yet when Alcibiades behaved as he did, 
no one sought satisfaction, whether for himself or for 
the state. Obedience to the magistrates and the laws 
is to my mind the one safeguard of society; and any- 
one who sets them at nought is destroying at one 
blow the surest guarantee of security which the state 
possesses. It is hard enough to be made to suffer 
by those who have no conception of right and wrong ; 
but it is far more serious when a man who knows what 
the public interest requires, acts in defiance of it. 
He shows clearly, as Alcibiades has done, that instead 
of holding that he ought himself to conform with the 
laws of the state, he expects you to conform with his 
own way of life. 
Then again, remember Taureas ” ‘who competed 
* For ovpBoda see p. 215, note d. 
> Cf. Dem. xxi. 147. 
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[32] pevov, tov S€ Tovaira mapavopobvra péyioTov 
Suvdpevov. aizror 8’ tyeis,* ob ryswpovpevor Tods 
bBpilovras, Kai Tovs pev AdOpa abtxobvras KoAd- 
: ‘ Se ~ 2 x 2 é 4 
Lovres, rods dé gavepds daocAyaivovras Bavpd- 
Z. ~ Fs e Py A > > 
22 Lovres. ovydpro. Tav véwy at diaTpiBai odK ev 
~ to IAN’ 2 ~ Py 4 oe A 
rots yupvactots, GAN’ ev rots Sixacrypiots eiot, Kai 
otparevovrar pev ot mpeoBurepor, Snpnyopodar Sé 
of vewTepor, mapadeiypate trovTw xpwpevor, Gs 
TyAukavras ToveiTar TOY dpaprnpdtwr brepBodds, 


» 1 AdniBiddy As ’AAKiBiddov Q. 
§ av add. Blass. Idem tamen zapdvrwy secludit. 
3 ev rocatra Q: rocaira pev A. 
© duets As tpets Q. 
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against Alcibiades as Choregus of a chorus of boys.* 
The law allows the ejection of any member whatso- 
ever of a competing chorus who is not of Athenian 
birth, and it is forbidden to resist any attempt at 
such ejection. Yet in your presence, in the presence 
of the other Greeks who were looking on, and before 
all the magistrates in Athens, Alcibiades drove off 
Taureas with his fists.2. The spectators showed their 
sympathy with Taureas and their hatred of Alci- 
biades by applauding the one chorus and refusing 
to listen to the other at all. Yet Taureas was none 
the better off for that. Partly from fear, partly 
from subservience, the judges pronounced Alcibiades 
the victor, treating him as more important than 
their oath. And it seems to me only natural that 
the judges should thus seek favour with Alcibiades, 
when they could see that Taureas, who had spent 
so vast a sum, was being subjected to insults, while 
his rival, who showed such contempt for the law, 
was all-powerful. The blame lies with you. You 
refuse to punish insolence ; and while you chastise 
secret wrongdoing, you admire open effrontery. That 
is why the young spend their days in the courts instead 
of in the gymnasia ; that is why our old men fight 
our battles, while our young men make speéches— 
they take Alcibiades as their model, Alcibiades who 
carries his villainy to such unheard-of lengths that, 

* For the duties of such a Choregus see Antiphon, Cho- 
reutes, §$ 11-13. Choruses of boys sclected from each of the 
ten tribes competed against one another at all the major 
festivals of the Attic year. 

> The speaker is not very clear. Apparently Taureas 
attempted to secure the ejection of a member of Alcibiades’ 
chorus, but met with violent resistance from Alcibiades 
himself. Cf. Dem. xxi. 147 Tavpéav éndrake xopyyotrr’ ézi 
Képpns. 
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1 zapavouwrépws Reiske : napavopwrtaros A: -wrepos Q. 


2 yap A: 8€Q. 
5 Js om. A pr. 
4 zapavduws menpaypéva Q: memp. wapavépws A. 





@ In 425 n.c. Melos refused to pay the increased tribute 
demanded of her, and during the years which followed 
displayed a general defiance of Athens. Athens finally 
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after recommending that the people of Melos* be 
sold into slavery, he purchased a woman from among 
the prisoners and has since had a son by her, a child 
whose birth was more unnatural than that of Aegis- 
thus,’ since he is sprung from parents who are each 
other’s deadliest enemies, and of his nearest kin the 
one has committed and the other has suffered the 
most terrible of wrongs. Indeed it would be well 
to make such shamelessness still plainer. He got 
himself a child by the very woman whom he had 
turned from a free citizen into a slave, whose father 
and kinsfolk he had put to death and whose city he 
had made a waste, that he might thereby make his 
son the deadly enemy of himself and of this city ; so 
inevitably is the boy driven to hate both. When you 
are shown things of this kind on the tragic stage, you 
regard them with horror; but when you see them 
taking place in Athens, you remain unmoved—and 
yet you are uncertain whether the tales of tragedy 
are founded on the truth or spring merely from the 
imagination of the poets; whereas you well know 
that these other lawless outrages, which you accept 
with indifference, have occurred in fact. , 

In addition to all this, some dare to say that the 
like of Alcibiades has never been before. For my 
part, I believe that Athens will meet with terrible 
calamities at his hands, that he will be deemed 
responsible hereafter for disasters so awful that no 


acted in the summer of 416, A fleet attacked the island, 
the male population was massacred, and the women and 
children sold as slaves. See Thucyd. v. 

> Son of Thyestes by his own daughter, Pelopeia. He 
was exposed as a child, but saved by shepherds. His uncle, 
Atreus, then brought him up as his own son. Later he 
murdered Atreus and placed Thyestes on his throne. 
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1 raiza Meier: rodro codd. 
2 GrodoyfoeoOar Ald.: dodoyjoac8a: codd. 
: 3 rdyn] réxvn Schiller, Cobet: ryx9 Sluiter. 
“ od add. Stephanus. 5 36 Ledyos add. Scaliger. 


6 dperépwow As perepwr Q. 
7 AOnvatov Q: "A@nvaiwy A. 


2 Of. Plutarch, Ale. 13 ff. 
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one will remember his past misdeeds ; for it is only 
to be expected that one who has begun his life in 
such a fashion will make its close no less portentous. 
Men of sense should beware of those of their fellows 
who grow too great, remembering that it is such as 
they who set up tyrannies. < 

I imagine that Alcibiades will make no reply to 
this, but will talk instead of his victory at Olympia,* 
and that he will seek to defend himself on any .. 
grounds rather than those on which he has been 
charged. But I will use the very facts upon which 
he relies to prove that he deserves death rather than 
acquittal. Let me explain. 

Diomedes took a chariot-team to Olympia. He 
was a man of moderate means, but desired to win 
a garland for Athens and for his family with such 
resources as he had, since he held that the chariot- . 
races were for the most part decided by chance. 
Diomedes was no casual competitor, but a citizen 
of Athens.» Yet thanks to his influence with the 
Masters of the Games ° at Elis, Alcibiades deprived 
him of his team and competed with it himself. What 
would he have done, may we ask, had one of your 
allies arrived with a team? I imagine he would have 
been all eagerness to let him compete against himself, 
considering that he had forcibly ousted an Athenian 
rival and then had the impudence to contest the race 
with another man’s horses—after he had, in fact, 
warned the Greeks in general that they must not be 

> Or possibly: ‘‘ Diomedes was a citizen of Athens and a 
person of some distinction.” : ‘ S 

¢ Properly known as ‘EAAavodéea: In the time of 
Pausanias they numbered eight. They were appointed by 


lot from the whole body of Eleans and had the general 
superintendence of the Games. 
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1 drodaive Reiske: daogaivwy codd. 
2 dvraywuiLopévevy A: dywrloperwy Q. 
3 WBpilwy émdeitee Emperius (€mdeléarro Reiske) : Biker 
(-ew) émdogere codd. 
a 5 Tamevixea Meursius: ra. mivdxa, codd. 
5 sporepaig Canter: mporépa codd. 
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surprised at his offering violence to any of them, seeing 
that he does not treat his own fellow-Athenians as 
his equals, but robs them, strikes them, throws them 
into prison, and extorts money from them, yes, shows 
the democracy to be nothing better than a sham, by 
talking like a champion of the people and acting like 
a tyrant, since he has found out that while the word 
“tyranny”? fills you with concern, the thing for which 
it stands leaves you undisturbed. Indeed, so different 
is he from the Spartans that whereas the Spartans 
accept defeat even at the hands of their allies, when 
they compete against them, Alcibiades will not endure 
it even at the hands of his fellow-citizens ; in fact, he 
has openly stated that he will brook no rivals. It 
is inevitable that such behaviour should cause the 
states within our confederacy to feel sympathy for 
our enemies and loathing for us. 

In order to make it clear, however, that he was 
insulting Athens as a whole in addition to Diomedes, 
he asked the leaders of the Athenian deputation to 
lend him the processional vessels, alleging that he 
intended to use them for a celebration of his victory 
on the day before the sacrifice ; he then abused the 
trust placed in him and refused to return them, as 
he wanted to use the golden basins and censers next 
day before Athens did so. Naturally, when those 
strangers who did not know that they belonged to 
us saw the state-procession taking place after that of 
Alcibiades, they imagined that we were using his 
vessels : while those who had either heard the truth 
from the Athenians present or else. knew the ways of 





§ @vatas Scaliger: ovaias codd. 
7 yepviBiows Valckenaer ex Athen. ix. 408 c: xepviBors codd. 
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32 noduteAgorata Simdaciav ovatay KERTHTOL. kairo. 
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1 peilov addons Sluiter : petLova mdons codd. 
2 S:€fero. rovrw Reiske: 8:€0e70 todrep. Stephanus: 8:<@ero 
( dceriBero) toro. codd. 8 dpxwy add. Meier. 
4 sav ToMadxis ToUrw Lipsius: woAAG ray TovTw codd. 
* giznots év Tipurareiw was the usual reward for a victory 
at the games or: signal service to the state. The same 
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Alcibiades, laughed at us when they saw one man 
showing himself superior to our entire community. 
Then again, look at the arrangements which he 
made for his stay at Olympia as,a whole. [or 
Alcibiades the people of Ephesus erected a Persian 
pavilion twice as large as that of our official deputa- 
tion: Chios furnished him with beasts for sacrifice 
and with fodder for his horses : while he requisitioned 
wine and everything else necessary for his mainten- 
ance from Lesbos. And so lucky is he that although 
the Greek people at large can testify to his lawlessness 
and corruption, he has gone unpunished. While 
those who hold office within a single city have to 
render account of -that office, Alcibiades, whose 
authority extends over all our allies and who receives 
monies from them, is not liable to answer for any of 
his public acts ; on the contrary, after behaving as I 
have described, he was rewarded with free entertain- 
ment in the Prytaneum @ ; and not content with that, 
he is for ever taking credit for his victory, as though 
he had not so much brought Athens into disgrace as 
won her a garland of honour. Only reflect, and ‘you 
will find that men who have given way even tempor- 
arily to any single one of the excesses in which 
Alcibiades has indulged time and again, have brought 
ruin upon their houses ; yet Alcibiades, whose entire 
life is devoted to extravagance, has doubled his 
wealth. You regard as misers those who are niggardly 
and close-fisted ; but you are mistaken. It is the 
spendthrift, with his endless wants, who stoops lowest 
to fillhis pockets. In fact, it will be a public disgrace, 
if you show tolerance towards a man who has achieved 


privilege was granted Diocleides in 415, after his information 
in the matter of the Hermae. Cf. Mysteries, § 45. 
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7 8s add. Markland, coll. Lys. § 14. 39. 
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his success only with the help of your money, when 
in ostracizing Callias, son of Didymius, who won 
victories at all the great games by his personal 
prowess, you took no account whatsoever of his 
achievement, although it was by his own efforts that 
he brought glory to Athens. 

Then again, remember how steadfast, how true 
to their principles your fathers showed themselves, 
when they ostracized Cimon for breaking the law 
by taking his own sister to wife *; and yet not only 
was Cimon himself an Olympic victor; his father, 
Miltiades, had been one likewise. Nevertheless, 
they took no account of his victories ; for it was not 
by his exploits at the games, but by his manner of 
life that they judged him. 

Furthermore, if account is to be taken of our 
families, I on my side cannot claim any acquaintance 
with ostracism. No one could show that any kins- 
man of mine has ever had the misfortune to suffer 
it. Alcibiades, on the other hand, knows more of 
it than any other member of the community. His 
mother’s father, Megacles, and his father’s father, 
Alcibiades, were both ostracized twice ; so it will be 
neither surprising nor unnatural if he receives the 
same treatment as his ancestors. Indeed, not even 
Alcibiades himself would venture to maintain that 
they, the worst miscreants of their time though they 
were, did not have more regard for decency and 
honesty than he himself; for no one in the world 
could frame an accusation which would do justice 
to his misdeeds. 

* The story is mentioned by Plutarch (Cim. 15), who, 
however, gives the correct reason for C.’s ostracism—the 


failure of his pro-Spartan policy. He was ostracized almost 
immediately after his return in disgrace from Ithome in 461, 
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* A quibble. The speaker Wis argue that if he was 
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Moreover, the legislator who instituted ostracism 
appears to me to haye had the following intention. 
Observing that whenever members of the community 
are more powerful than the magistrates and the 
laws, it is impossible for an individual to obtain re- 
dress from them, he arranged that punishment for 
their misdeeds should be exacted by the state. Now 
I myself have been publicly tried four times, and 
have never prevented any private person who so 
desired from bringing me to justice. On the other 
hand, Alcibiades, who has worked such mischief, has 
never yet dared to answer for it in any way whatso-::: 
ever. So forbidding is he that instead of punishing 
him for the wrongs which he has done already, men 
fear him for what he will do hereafter ; «and while 
it pays his victims to suffer in silence, he himself 
is not satisfied unless he can work his will in the 
future also. Yet I hardly deserve to be ostracized, 
gentlemen, if I do not deserve to be put to death 2; 
and if I was acquitted when brought to trial, I cannot 
deserve to be sent into exile when no trial has taken 
place; nor after vindicating myself so many times 
in court can J be thought to merit banishment on the 
same grounds of accusation again. . caieienS 

It may be objected that when I was prosecuted, 
the attack made upon me was a weak one, that my 
accusers were unimpressive, or that the case was 
conducted by casual enemies instead of by those — 
who excel both as speakers and as men of action and" 
who, in fact, brought about the death of two of the 
persons charged with the same offences as myself.. I 
answer that justice requires you to banish, not those 


acquitted when tried for his life, he must similarly be ac- 
quitted when the penalty in question is exile for ten years. 
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plaxere pndev adixoivras, dAAa Tods pur) Oédovras 
38 droayeiy TH TéAct mEpt Tod Biov Adyov. Sewer d€ 
a > 4 > cal 3 va 
prot Soxel elvai, ef prev Tis arrodoyeioOar a£ubcerev 
é ‘ ~ 2 / ¢ 329Q7 > , 3 
imép Tav amobavdvTwy us ddikws dmoAWAaow, odK 
hal > 4 a“ > oa > Ps “~ 
Cav) dvacyéobar Trav éemiyetpodvrwy: «i dé Tis THY 
aropvydvrwy mdAw wept THs atris aitias Kat- 
nyopel, THs ov Sikatov Tepi Tovs COvras Kal Tovs 
TeOyvnKdotas THY abriy yoo eye ; ' 

39 “Eom pév ody? ’AdiBiddou pre adrov® rdv 

vopwv Kal Tay opxwy dpovrilew, buds Te Tapa- 

uf > a. ra ‘ AY 4 ” 
Paivew emiyetpely diddoKxew, Kal Tods pév: dAAous 
> f iT > tA > ~ 2 4h a ¢ 
exBdAdew Kai amoxreivew dvndAe@s, adbrov bé tke- 
Tevew Kal Saxpvew oixTpds. Kat Tavbra pev ov 
Oavpdlw: mo\Adv yap adr@® KAavpdrwv déva 
elpyaotat- évOuynotpas S€ tivas more Kal qeice 
Sedpevos, méTEpa Tovs vewrépous, os mpds 76 
mAbs SiaBeBAnKer docdyaivwy Kal Ta yopvdowa 
Karadvwy Kal Tapa THY HAtKiay mpaTTwr, 7 Tovs 
mpeaBurépous, ols oddev dpoiws BeBiwkev, aAAd 
toy emiTndevpatwy avTdv KatarveppovynKev ; 

40 Od pdvoy dé adtav evexa.tdv Tmapavopotytwyr, 
iva dikny Sdaaw, empedciobat dEvov, dAAd Kal TOY 
” a 4 ¢€ ~ x 4 
dAwy, émws TovTovs opa@vres Sikatdrepor Kai 

t4 if ? A ‘ f bd] 4 
awohpovéorepor yiyvwrvrar. eye pev Toivuv éfeAd- 
cavtes tous PeAtiorous mwepidecis KaTaoTICETE, 
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AGAINST ALCIBIADES, 37-40 


whom, after repeated inquiry, you have found to 
be innocent, but those who refuse to render.to the 
state an account of their past. Indeed what seems | 
strange to me is this. If one sought to vindicate 
persons who have been put to death by showing that 
they met their end unjustly, such an attempt would 
not be tolerated. If, on the other hand, those who 
have been declared innocent should once more be 
accused on the same charge—is it not only right 
that you should behave in the case of the living as 
you would in the case of the dead? 

It is characteristic of Alcibiades to pay no atten- 
tion to laws or oaths himself, and to try to teach you ° 
to disregard them as,well, and while he is ruthless 
in bringing. about the banishment and the death: of 
others, to have recourse to heart-rending tears and 
appeals for mercy on his own account. Nor does 
such behaviour surprise me—he has done much that 
calls for tears. But whose goodwill will he gain by 
his entreaties, I wonder? That of the young, upon 
whom he has brought the disfavour of the people by 
his insolence, by his emptying of the gymnasia, 
and by behaviour which his years do not warrant ? 
Or that of the old, whose ways are the exact opposite 
of his own, and whose mode of life he has treated with 
contempt ? 

However, it is not the mere exaction of punish- 
ment from wrongdoers themselves that should be 
your object ; you should seek also to render every- 
one else more upright and more self-controlled by 
the sight of that punishment. If, then, you send 
me into exile, you will strike fear into all men of 





d syv abriw yrmpyy post dicacov habet Q. 
is {I yy Yh Oey oes ve 
3 otv om. Q. 3 atrov A: atrdy Q. 
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Toirov dé: xoAdoavres Tous dochyeordrous". Toe 
‘pwrépovs Troujaere. e te ex e ; 

4} “Bovdopat ° zie bpas dvapvfjoa. ‘TOv euot mempay- 
pévenv.’ &yo yap mpeoBevous els Oerradiay kal «is? 
Maxedoviay Kal ets Modocatay kal els Ocompurtiar 
wal els *IraAiav, xai ets DukeAiav tods pev Siaddpovs 
dvras (BujMAaga, tous § émurndeious € éoinoa., Tous 
& dnd’ tay exOpaav dréornoa. Katrou el TOV 
mpeoPevdvreov" exagTos 7a" avr. emroinaey, ddiyous 
dv mrodepuious eixere Kai modAovs ouppdxous éxé- 
xTnobe. 

42, lepi de TaV yroupyeay -odK dba Meera, 
may KaTa Tooobroy, Ort TA mpooTarTojeva Samravis 
‘ovK ‘a6 THY Kowdv GAN dio TaV* idiwv.« KaiToOL 
Teyydva vevuKnicers evavdpia Kal Aapmdde Kat 
Tpaywoois, ov TOnTav Tovs aytixopnyoivras, od 
aloxuvdpevos ef TOY yopwr EdatTov Sivaya. Tods 
obv Tovotrous Tay ToT eV Todd paMov émtSetous 


nyoopar pévewy a pevyew, * ‘ 


1 dcedyeordrous F. mperius: dah yheatéoud codd. 
J 2 eis om. A. 
‘3 -mpecBevdvrew Luzac: mpurtevdvre codd. 


‘a 7a om. Q. , 5 7dv om. Q. 


Oy 
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AGAINST ALCIBIADES, 40-42 


worth. If, on the other hand, you punish Alcibiades, 
you will inspire a greater respect for the law in those 
whose insolence is uncontrolled. 

I wish, further, to remind you of what I have done. 
I have been sent on missions to Thessaly, to Mace- 
donia, to Molossia, to Thesprotia, to Italy, and to 
Sicily. In the course of them I have reconciled such 
as had quarrelled with you, others I have won over 
to friendship, others I have detached from your 
enemies. If every representative of yours had done 
the same, you would have few foes, and you would 
have gained many an ally. 

Of my public services I do not intend to speak. I 
will say only this: the expenditure required of me 
I meet, not from monies belonging to the state, 
but from my own pocket. And yet I have in fact 
gained victories in the contest of physique,* in the 
torch-race, and at the tragic competitions—without 
striking rival Choregi, and without feeling shame at 
my possessing less power than the laws. Citizens 
of this kind, it seems to me, deserve to remain in 
Athens far more than to be sent into exile. 


* See Harpocration, s.v., and Athenaeus xiii. 565 f. The 
dydv evav8pias was held at the Panathenaea. 
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NOTE 


Unuixe Antiphon, Andocides never made oratory his 
profession. If he spoke in public, the occasion was 
one which directly concerned himself. In addition, 
his career was interrupted by an enforced absence 
from Athens of over ten years. It is thus no matter 
for surprise that his published speeches should have 
been few in number. The three which survive, to- 
gether with one other, dating from the. days when 
he was still a young aristocrat dabbling in politics, 
probably represent all that their author ever left 
behind him. The scanty remains of this fourth 
speech are printed in the following pages. 
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I. SYMBOYAEYTIKOX 
Title known from the Antiatticistes (Bekker, - Anecdota 
94. 2), and Photius. 


II. POX TOYS STAIPOYS 


Kal rdgoy pev , adrod Net ance év TH ayopa 
Mdyvnres exovar mept 8€ ‘trav’ eufdvev ob7 
"Avdoxidyn mpocéyew détov ev 7H mpos Tods érai- 
pous Adyovrs dwpacavtas 7a dAcibava Srappiar 
tovs “A@yvaious: evderar yap emi zov SHyov 
Trapoftvwy Tous dAvyapyixovs.—Plut. Themist. 32. 


Of the date of this speech we have no exact indication. 
Its title suggests that it was composed and delivered before 
the exile of Andocides in 415 B.c., when his active member- 
ship of an oligarchic éra:pefa came to an end, and if the 
second of the two fragments printed below also belongs to 
the IIpés rods éraipous, it must be placed before 417, as 
in that year Hyperbolus was ostracized. Its theme seems 
to have been a vituperative attack upon the existing demo- 
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I, DELIBERATIVE SPEECH 


Only two isolated words, quoted by lexicographers, survive. 
The subject and date of the speech, if it is in fact distinct 
from that which follows, are unknown. Its title, however, 
which is unusually vague, may well be the abbreviation of 


some such ms. rubric as MPO TOYS ETAIPOYS. ZYMBOYAEY- 
TIKO3. 


II. TO THE MEMBERS OF HIS PARTY 


Tue people of Magnesia have a splendid tomb 
bearing the name of Themistocles in their Agora. 
As to his remains, Andocides deserves no credit when 
he says in his speech 7'o the Members of his Party : 
“The Athenians removed his remains by stealth and 
scattered them to the winds.” He is lying, in order 
to incite the oligarchs against the democracy. 


cratic government ; and if, as Plutarch suggests, Andocides 
did not mind distorting his facts to encourage his com- 
panions, we need not suppose that we have lost a document 
which might have illunined much that is dark in the history 
of Athens during the fifth century. As evidence, however, 
of party polemics at the close of the Archidamian War, its 
interest would have been great. The fragment preserved 
by Plutarch is apparently concerned with the fickleness of 
the Demos, which insults without scruple the ashes of one 
of its greatest leaders. 
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Il. ANAPAXZHMA 


‘. A ow é , 7 ~ > ~ * 

1. My yap douse more wadw ex trav dpdv rods 
avOpaxevtas Kal Tas apdgas eis TO dor nKovTas, 
Kal mpoBara Kat Bois kal yvata, Kal mpeoBurépous 
avdpas Kat épyatas eLoAcLouevos pnde aypra 
Adyava Kai b oxdvBucas ert + pdyoysev—Suidas, § 5.0. 
oKaverg. 

The reading ie the mse, Tous dvpaxevrés qKovras ‘Kat 
mpoBara Kai Bots xai Tas dpatas es 74 doty, is clearly faulty. 
I have made what sees the simplest correction. Sluiter’s 
suggestion, rads ay Opaxeuras Yxovras ets TO doru, Kat yvvaia 
<xai maidas> Kai mpoBara xat Bots xai tas dudéas <dyovras>, 
wai mpeaBuréepouvs dvdpas Krh., involves unnecessary changes, 
which the phrase Bods xai tas dudéas dyovras remains un- 
convincing. With some hesitation I print a comma after 
yvvaca. It would be equally possible to read apéfara kal 
Bots, kat yivaca mpeoB.' x7A.3 but there is no evidence that 
Athens was forced to arm women in its dgucniee: sue the 
Archidamian pia. fou 


2: Tepi_ "YepBdrov évew aiaxdvopat, ob 6 
peev Tarp eoreypevos ert Kal viv ev, TO apyupo- 
komreten, Sovlever TH Sypuooiw, adbrds Sé. Eevos adv 


kai BapBapos Avyvorotet.—Schol. Arist. Vesp. 1007. 
Almost certainly a passage from’ the IIpos tods ératpous 


The reference to Hyperbolus as still living in Athens shows 
that it must have been written before 417 n.c., the year of 
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FRAGMENTS 


II]. FRAGMENTS OF UNCERTAIN 
ORIGIN 


1. May we never again see the charcoal-burners 
and their waggons arriving in Athens from the moun- 
tains, nor sheep and cattle and helpless women, no, 
nor old men and labourers arming :for battle. May 
we never again eat wild herbs and chervil. 


It has been conjectured with probability that this fragment, 
like the following, belongs to the IIpés rods éraipovs. Ando- 
cides is clearly referring to the hardship felt in Athens during 
the Archidamian War, when the city was crowded with 
countryfolk and the Spartan forces were regularly destroying 
the produce of the farms and olive-yards of Attica... It is not 
difficult to see how a passage such as this formed part of an 
attack upon the democratic and imperialist party, whose 
policy, in the eyes of the oligarchs, had led directly to the 
conflict with Sparta. 


2. Hyperbolus I blush to mention. His father, 
a branded slave, still works at the public mint ; while 
he himself, a foreign interloper, makes lamps for a 
living. A 


his ostracism; and the tone of the speaker well represents 
the feelings of the oligarchic minority towards the radical 
leaders of the democratic party. : oi 


é 
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INDEX OF 


PROPER NAMES 


An, = Antiphon, As. = Andocides, fr.=fragments, app. = appendia (pp. 314- 
817). References are to the speches as numbered, It is hoped to add an 
index of subjects to the second volume. 


Abydos, An. fr. C. 1 
Acumenus, As. 1. 18 
Adeimantus, As. 1. 16 
Aeantid tribe, As. 1. 96 
Aegeid tribe, As. 1. 62 
Aegina, As. 1. 65, 3. 6 
Aegisthus, As. 1. 129, 4. 22 
Aenus, An, 5. 20, 22, 25, 29, 
52, 78 
Agariste, As. 1. 16 
Agatharchus, As. 4. 17 
Agesilaus, As. 3. 18 
Agora of Hippodamus, As. 1. 
45 


Agyrrhius, As. 1. 133 

Alcibiades, f. of Cleinias, As. 
4. 34 

Alcibiades, s. of Cleinias, An. 
fr. C. 1, As. 1. 11-14, 16, 
4, 2 et pass. 

Alcibiades, of Phegus, As. 1. 


65 
Alcisthenes, As. 1. 35 
Alemaeon, As. 1. 47 
Alemaeonides, As. 1. 16 
Alexippus, As. 1. 18 
Ameinias, An. 6. 13 
Amiantus, As. 1. 65 
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Amorges, As. 3. 29 

Anaceum, As. 1. 45 

Andocides, As. 1. 4 ef pass. 

Andocides, the elder, As. 1. 
146, 3. 6 

Andrians, As. 1. 149 

Androcles, As. 1. 27 

Andromachus, As. 1. 12 ff., 
28 

Andron, An. app. A 

Antidorus, As. 1. 35 

Antiphon, the orator, An. 
app. A, B 

Antiphon, As. 1. 15 

Anytus, As. 1. 150 

Apaturia, As. 1. 126 

Apolexis, An. fr. B. 1. 1 

Apsephion, As. 1. 43 

Archebiades, As. 1. 13 

Archelaus, As. 2. 11, 

Si ia An. app. A, 


Archidamus, As. 1. 35 
Archippus, As. 1. 13 
Areopagus, As. 1. 78, 84 
Argos, As. 3. 26 et pass. 
Aristeides, As. 4. 11 
Aristion, An. 6. 12, 21, 35 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 


Aristogeiton, As. 1. 98 
Aristomenes, As. 1. 13 
Aristoteles, As. 1. 47 
Athena, An. 6. 39, 45 
Autocrator, As. 1. 18 
Axiochus, As. 1. 16 


Boeotians, As. 1. 45, 3. 13 e¢ 
pass, 
Boethus, As. 1. 96 


Calliades, As. 1. 127 

Callias, An. fr. B. 3 

Callias, As. 1. 18 

Callias; archon, As. 1. 77 

Callias, s. of Alemaeon, As. 
1,47 

Callias, s. of Didymius, As. 
4, 32 

Callias, s. of Hipponicus, As. 
1. 112, 115 ff., 120 f., 126, 
130, 132, 4. 13, 15 

Callias, s. of Telocles, As. 1. 
40, 42, 47 

Callistratus, An. fr. B. 10 

Catana, As. 3. 30 

Cecropid tribe, An. 6, 11, 13 

Cephalus, As. 1. 115, 150 

Cephisius, As. 1. 33, 71, 92, 
111, 121 f., 137, 139 

Cephisodorus, As. 1. 15 

Ceryces, As. 1. 116, 127 

Chaeredemus, As. 1. 52, 67 

Charias, As. 1. 106 

Charicles, As. 1. 36, 101 

Charippus, As. 1. 35 

Charmides (1), As. 1. 16 

Charmides (2), As. 1. 47 f., 51 

Chersonese, As. 3. 9, 15 

Chios, As. 4. 30 

Chrysilla, As. 1. 127 

Cimon, As. 3. 3, 4. 33 


Cleigenes, As. 1. 96 
Cleonymus, As. 1. 27 
Cleophon, As. 1. 146 
Clytemnestra, An. 1. 17 
Conon, As. 3. 22 

Corinth, As. 3. 18 e¢ pass. 
Critias, As. 1. 47 
Cynosarges, As. 1. 61 
Cyprus, As. 1. 4, 132, 2. 20 f. 


Damon, As. 1. 16 
Decelea, An. app. A, As. 1. 
101 


Delium, As. 4. 13 
Delphinium, As. 1. 78 
Demonicus, An. app. A 
Demophantus, As. 1. 96 
Demosthenes, An. fr. B. 2 
Diacritus, As. 1. 52, 67 
Didymius, As. 4. 32 
Diipoleia, An. 2. 8. 8 
Diocleides, As. 1. 37, 45, 53, 
58, 60, 65 f. 
Diodotus, An. 6. 16 
Diogenes, As. 1. 13 
Diognetus, As. 1. 15 
Diomedes, As. 4. 26, 29 
Dionysia, An. 6. 11, As. 1. 98 
Dionysus (theatre of), As. 1. 
38 


Eleusinium, As. 1. 110f., 
115 f., 132 

Eleusis, As. 1. 111 

Elis, As. 4. 26 

Ephesus, As. 4. 30 

Ephialtes, An. 5. 68 

Epichares (1), As. 1. 95 (ef. 
99 f.) 

Epichares (2), As. 1. 122 

Epilycus, As. 1. 117, 119, 
121 f., 124, 128 
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Frasistratus, An. fr. Bs 12 > 
Erechtheid ‘tribe, An. 6. 13 | 
Eryximachus, As. I. 35 
Fuboea, As. 3..3, 9 
Eucleides, As. ‘1.- 87, 88 f., 
93f.,99 | 
Eucles, As. 1, 112, 115 
Fucrates, As. 1. 47 
Euctemon, As. 11. 35 
FEuphemus, As. 1. 40, 47 
Euphiletus, As. 1. 35, 51, 56, 
61-64, 67 eyed 
Eurydamas, As. 1.35 | 
Bury As. 1. 35 


Glandipgin: na 1 35 
Glaucon; As. 1. 126" 
Gniphonides, As.-1. 15 


Harmodius, As. 1. 98 
Hegemon, As.,1. 122 
Helienotamiae, An. 5. 69, As. 
iiescer 
Hellespont, ‘As. 1. 76, 3. 1° 
Hephaestia, As. 1. 132 
Hephaestodorus, As. 1. 15 
Hephagetys, temple of, As. 
ie ; 
Heéaes! An. 5 pass. 
Hicesius, As. 1. 12 
Hippocrates, An. fr. B. 13 
says ae agora of, As. 
45 


Hipponieds f. of Callias, AS. 
1. 112, 115, 130 f., 4. 13, 15 

Hipponicus, s. of. Calllias, ‘As. 
1. 126 

Hyperbolus, As. fr. 3. 2, 


Imbros,. As. 3. 12, 14 ae 
Tonia, As. 1.76 
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Isotimides, As. 1. 8, 71: 
Isthmus, As. 1. 132 
Italy, As. 4. 41 | 


Lacediemon, ts 3 3; 6, 83 
Laconia, As. 3. 31 9) i 
Laespodias, An. fr. 1. 4 
Lamachus, As. 1. 11 
Laurium, As. 1. 38, 39 : 
Leagrus, As. 1. 117 f., 120 f. 
Lechaeum, As. 3. 18 
Lemnos, As. 3. 12, 14° 
Pepeores (1), As. 1. 106, 2. 


Leagora (2), AS. 1. 22, “40, 
146 


Leon, As. 1, 94 

Lesbos, As. 4. 30 

Lindus, An. fr. A. 1 . 
Lycinus, An. 5. 53, 60, 62 f. 
Lydus, As. 1. 17 ff. i 
Lysistratus yy An. 6. 36 
Lysistratus (2), As. 1. 52, 67 
Lysistratus (3), Wigs 1. (122 


iMacedoniae As. ii 4. 
Mantitheus,’ As. 1. 43 . 
Marathon, ' As. 1. 107 : 
Megacles, As. 4. 34 « } 
Meee As. 1. 15,: 34) 8. 3, 


Meletus (1), As. 1. 35, 63 
Melctus (2), As. 1. 94: 
Melos, As. 4. 22 re | 
Menestratus, As. 1. 35 > 
Menippus, As. 2. 23 
Methymna, An, 5. 21 
Miltiades, As. 3. 3, 4. 33 
Molossia, As. 4. 41. 
Munychia, As. 1: 80 
Myrrhus, An. fr. B. 16 
Mytilene, An. 5 pass. «: 
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Naxos, An.'1. 16, As. 3. 9 

Niceratus, An. fr. B. 4 - 

Niciades, As. 3. 8 

Nicias, As. 1. ll, 41, 3. 8, 
4.2 . 

Nicocles, An. fr. B. 4 

Nisaeus, As. 1. 47 


Oedipus, As. 1. 129 

Oeonias, As. 1. 13 

Olympia, As. 1. 132, 4. 25, 
26, 30 

Olympieum, As. 1. 16 

Onomacles, An. app. A 

Orchesamenus, As. 1. 47 

Orchomenus, As. 3. 13, 20 


Pallene, As. 1. 106 

Panaetius, As. 1. 52, 67 

Panathenaea, As. lL. 28 

Pantacles (1), An. 6. il 

Pantacles (2), As. 1. 15 

Patrocleides, As. 1. 73, 76 f., 
80 

Pegae, As. 3.3 

Peiraeus, An, 1. 16 f., As. 1. 
45, 81, 2. 21,3. 5 

Peisander, As. 1. 27, 36, 43, 
2.14 

Phaedrus, As. 1. 15 

Phanostratus, An. 6. 12 

Pherecles, As, 1. 17, 19, 22, 
35 

Philinus, An. 6. 12, 21, 35 f., 
fr. B. 6 

Philippus (1), An. 6. 13 

Philippus (2), An. fr. B. 17 

Philippus (3), As. 1. 18 

ee (1), An. 6. 21, 40, 


aero (2), As. 1.15 
Philocrates (3), As. 1. 46 


Philoneos, An, 1. 14 pass. 
Philostratus, An. app. A 
Phorbanteum, As.-1. 62 
Phrynichus, An. app. B, tea 
1. 47 
Phyle, As. 1.80 
Plato, As. 1. 35 
Polemarchus, As/1,12 
Polyeuctus (1), An. fr. B. 16 
Polyeuctus (2), As. 1. 35 
Polystratus, As. 1. 13 
Prytanis (-eus), An. fr. B. 7 
Pulytion, As. 1. 12, 1+ 
Pythonicus, As. 1. 11 f., 1+ 
QT 


Samos, An. fr. A. 2, As. 2. 
11 

Samothrace, An. fr. A. 2 

Seamandrius, As. 1. 43 

Scyros, As. 3. 12, 14 

Scythian archers, As. 3. 5 

Segesta, As. 3. 30 

Sicily, As. 1. 11, 117, 3. 30, 
4, 41 

Smindyrides, As. 1. 15 

Solon, As. 1. 81 f., 83, 95, 
111 

Sosias, An. 5. 70 

Spensippus, As. 1. 17, 22 

Stephanus, As. 1. 18 

Syracuse, As. 3. 30 


Taureas (1), As. 1. 47 
Taureas (2), As. 4. 20 f. 
Teisamenus, As. 1. 83 
Teisander, As. 1. 117, 3. 29 
Teisarchus, As. 1. 15 
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